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1. DICTATORSHIP 

Twentieth century is a century of profound political 
evolutions and revolutions. These new political theories 
and doctrines are not only the ofBhoots of the modern age 
but they date back to the dawn of human civilization. 
This world has witnessed the benevolent kings and 
tyrannical rulers. The latter form has found quite a fertile 
field in some of the countries of Asia, Africa and Europe. 
The dictators of the modem world tried to change the 
face of their countries politically, economically and 
socially. But the question arises as to what are the 
reasons for the evolution of such dictatorial trends which 
we find in the countries like Red China, the U.S.S.R. and 
some other East European countries, who, no doubt, are 
now sloping to some new form of political system and are 
showing their antipathy to and repugnance of this totali- 
tarian trend. 

In a dictatorship, there is rule by a man or a handful 
of men over the entire populace of the country. But a 
dictator thinks himself to be a superman, super in intellect 
and understanding and super in so many other things. 
|T- v . * - ad that cou n ts is hotter 

1 * ■ ■■ " : ' ' r mentions the various 

1 “”" kings and princes ruled 

1 ■- , ■ What a dictator thinks 

he does it. He is the very defender of the destinies of 
the whole populace of the country. He is the controlling 
authority and the string puller of the policies of the 
government. 

On the other side there is an ideology going in the 
name of democracy— an institution where every indivi- 
dual lias his own say and the government is elected by 
the people by their own free will. They are the masters 
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of their own fate. The adult franchise right is exercised 
by all the people. 

During the last few years, when we in India have 
b*cn striving against heavy odds, to work succcssluliy 
the somewhat novel institutions of democracy many other 

countries in this most populous and ancient continent ol 

Ash have, after a brief and fitful experiment in demo- 
cracy, passed under some land or other of authoritarian 
rule. Communist China, the largest country of the Asia 
and world, together with Russia, the largest in Europe, 
forms the Leviathan ol totalitarian communism, whose 
gigantic shadow is creeping over the rest of Asia and 
Europe. Even in some of the countries, which are just on 
the. periphery of India, several sinister dictatorships pay 
a hyysocritical and dubious tribute to democracy by mas- 
ciucrading in the guise of "controlled democracy", "guided 
oernocracy”, "basic democracy”, and so on.. 


The communist country which goes in the name of 
Russia today crystallized upon the stagnant heaps and 
smoking ruins of Czarist regime. The blood-stained 
lUusian Revolution fathered by I.cnin and liis cohorts 
riprr.ed in If 1 17, in the wake of which followed large-scale 
death and devastation, mass murder and massacre; the 
atrv-crnis enormities and brutal barbarities perpetrated on 
Ru' nan junta -is a tragic tale, a terrible and horrible 
drama c: acted by these maniacs and blood-suckers of 
humanity, will always be remembered bv posterity with 
awe and drrad. The after-effects of this tyrannical act 
of burn, the archangel of Karl Marx, heralded the new 
political wave called communism. Communism is a 
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U. K. further asserts : "Dictatorship, a fetish worship of 
•one man, is a passing phase. Such a stafFoF society can- 
mot long endure.'* 

Communism is a creed, nay a dangerous doctrine, 
which, in the name of poverty and penury, robs people. 
This political system offers nothing and takes everything, 
even the spiritual values. Dictatorship encroaches and 
outrages human liberties, it robs the very gifts which God 
bestows upon us. 

Karl Mane Is the father of modern communism and 
his book “Das Capital” is the Bible of Communism. The 
commandments of communism are enshrined in the "Das 
Capital”. One of the greatest dictum of communism is, 
“From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs”. But this is not the very essence of this doc- 
trine. In the hierarchy of communism alias dictatorship, 
there is a great craze and striving for the 'equality of 
•opportunity*, 'social equality’ and 'economic equality*. 
But if ‘economic security is asked, it is still better. But 
the picture which is generally presented by the modem 
■ dictatorships of the world is not commensurate with their 
assertions and strivings. It is a dark and dismal record 
of intrigues, troubles and tortures, trials and tribulations 
to which the native population has been put by the 
usurious tyrants and crude dictators of the modern time. 
To a communist 'end justifies means'. End should be 
achieved by book or crook, by (air means or foul. They 
come in power, not by leaflet but by bullet. 

The very theory of communism is summed up by Karl 
Marx and Engels in The Communist Manifesto — i^, t 
Abolish all private property. Everything belongs to the 
state. The individual has no right to property. He is 
simply the servant and slave of the government. 

Apart from these glaring reflections of communist 
ideology or a dictatorial policy, there is a pet belief that 
*~~uld be concentrated in the hands of the few. 
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The minority rules the majority. The thinking, is regi- 
mented. 

People have their no say. Everything is suppressed, 
and depressed. “Communism is the exploitation of the- 
strong by the weak. In communism, inequality springs - 
from placing mediocrity on a level with excellence”, this- 
is how Proudhon puts up the very meaning of com- 
munism. 

That there has been a steady and rapid progress in the- 
be] d of science, technology and industry in some of the 
countries ruled by dictators or autocrats, is beyond doubt, 
but still they have been unable in providing the masses- 
the hare necessities of life. Russia may promise man the- 
moon, but she has failed to promise two square meals to - 
he common run of people. In a state where there is- 
controlled press, regimented thinking, and concentration- 
of power and co-operative farming is lowest in agricul- 
tural yield, as the statistics of F.A.O. reveal. 

j There has been the progress in some particular fields 
lllfthe countries like China and Russia, but at what cost 1 
-ompared these countries with the Scandinavian ones, 
the communists to the core are Far below in so many 
resprets. The ideology as represented by communism is- 
ccrtainly attractive hut is in fact impracticable. In 
this present era of science and educational advancement; 
the theories of Stalin and Mao Tsc-tung arc not merely 
obsolete and effete, but they are dead as dodo. That- 
dictum of Lenin that power grows out of the barrel oF 
gun, that blood can only be washed by more blood can 
find some place in some primitive society and savage 
society ; but not in an age of intellectual enlightenment 
and scientific advancement. The ways of these dictators 
and maniacs of humanity arc least in tunc to time, place 
tmd circumstances. 

Autocracy, in its modern form, is always combined 
with a creed *, that of Hitler, that of Mussolini, or that 
of Stalin. The beliefs were instilled into the minds oF 
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the young not by reason, but by parrot-like repetition,, 
mass-hysteria or mass-suggestion. The youngs were* 
brainwashed systematically in order to be prisoners or 
communism, which, in turn, is considered to be the prison- 
house of internationalism. 

_ As to how these dictators and blood-thirsty rulers met. 
with their ends and treated after their death is an old 
story, known to one and alL The very mausoleum of 
Stalin has been uprooted by a more liberal and educa* 
cationed society and the drift which the Russian politics- 
is receiving is somewhere away from the fads and conun- 
drums of dictatorship. A new wave is coming which is 
out to thwart the designs of dictatorship and in its place- 
promises to install a political system pure and simple, 
which is more congenial to the cross-currents of contempo- 
rary political thought and milieu. 


2. COMMUNISM 

Communism and capitalism are the two conflicting’ 
ideological thought streams of the present political system, 
of the whole world. Communism as a political ideology 
is an outstanding creed in the present-day world and each- 
rival system is trying to maintain its supremacy over the 
other. The protagonists of communism advance various- 
arguments and assertions like that it is an ideology out to 
create a classless society, economic equality and give the- 
coimtry a socialist colour or complexion. This modern 
political philosophy, according to a communist, endeavours 
to provide humanity with all .the bare necessities of life — 
food, clothing and housing— and promises to elevate 
humanity to a new apex of politics which is quite free 
from all the canons, customs and conventions, free from 
all the religions and relics. This new socialist society— as 
is generally called— is a society based upon theories of' 
Karl Marx, Hegel and Angel. Karl Marx was the politic' 
scientist working behind the very philosophy ofcomrri 
nisni. And Lenin and Stalin of Soviet Russia wercjtV 
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sincere, followers and faithful practises of this political 
doctrine. These preachers and teachers of communism 
arc, considered in some quarters as the apostles . of a new 
religion, crusaders for a new world order, who strike terror 
in bourgeois society by the moral authority with which 
they speak to the masses the brutalities and barbarities of 
capitalist society. 

Communism as a political philosophy to be preached 
and practised, as a power system to be installed and 
worshipped stood in the lands of their highest rein, that is 
their origin, that is Russia, China and numerous other 
East European countries need a thorough and deep 
anatomy to be of the whole history of communism — which 
for me .s a subject to be studied dispassionately and in a 
disin'crcstcd and detached way. 

To look upon communist leaders as fiends and evil 
spirits filled with greed, fraud, cruelty, tyranny and savage 
ambition is as extreme as to idolize them and characterize 
them as the heroes of a new world order. Their defiance 
h of constitutional methods, their firm faith in the dictum 
■■that the end justifies the means, their use of democratic 
^ liberties for achieving their ends of power and their 
suppression of them when they attain it, the way in which 
they apply cruelty and cunning, speak lies and bring 
distortions and evasions to achieve their goal arc some of 
the hall-marks of this ideology. There is not least denying 
the fact that in the matter of civil liberties and political 
democracy, conditions arc anything comparable to what 
thee maxims generally imply. But in the hierarchy of 
communism, people do not believe in the freedom of 
speech. Communists suppress, if and when they hold the 
power. ^ There is complete proscription of all the political . 
parties in a communist country. 

To prove or vindicate our above stand as regards the 
enormities, and atrocities of this revolutionary creed, it is 
•essential to delve deep into the obnoxious history of Hmsin 
after the famous Russian Revolution. The role of Lenin 
w transforming the, very r.ocio.politico*economic structure 


of Soviet Union is certainly tremendous and astounding, 
that too particularly that this new world movement was 
founded on the debris of Czarist regime which was the 
monarchy established on the sod of Russia. No one can 
refute that there was no mass butchery and bloodshed during 
'the -days of revolution but this revolution is a landmark in 
the history of Russia. Lenin tread the path as told by 
Karl Marx in his revealing ‘Das Capital’ which is consi- 
dered to be a capital document on the whole theory of 
-Communism or Marxism. The dictators of Russia, for the 
time being, became the rebels against the very kingdom of 
■ God and challenged God and curbed and destroyed all the 
vestiges and remnants of religion. Religion has no place 
in the realm of communism. Both are opposed to each 
-other diametrically. Similar is the case with Red China. 
The present Red regime of Mao Tse-tung was based upon 
the model of Soviet Unoin though it is a fict that Russia, 
who gave this light of socialist society, is becoming more 
and more liberal in various respects while China is still 
ticking to the crotchets and conundrums of Lenin and Stalin 
and has even showered abuses upon the present leadership 
of U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia by dubbing these two country 
as the incorrigible reneeade^ /-<*“*■ 

Lenin had the idea i 
whole world when . 

communism leads £n . . ^ i uaug and 

•Calcutta.. Calcutta cm De taken politically if India is sub- 
merged in misery, militarily if India has got weak 
forces." 

This new power system has come to power in various 
'Countries not in a refined and decent way but through 
bullet, intrigue and hypocrisy. The history of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia support our contention. Much 
resentment was expreised in regard to their interference in 
Eastern democracies. Apart from Tito m Yugoslavia, the 
-cases of Gomulka in Poland, Clementis in Czechoslovakia, _ 
Rajk in Hungary, Patrashcanu in Rumania, Kotsov/i» _ 
Bulgaria, Xoxe in Albania, point to the way in whi/ 
-nationalist sentiments arc suppressed in lands inhabited i , 
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Communist brigades. The very insistence on - sub* 
fervience to Soviet Russia in non-Russian Communist 
countries hurts the pride of the people. There was a time 
when Eastern democracies, for security reasons and under 
the umbrella of Yalta Agreement, Russia was practically 
dominating. All these arc the direct pointers which aio 
distinctly to the discredit of this predatory, totalitarian 
communist theory and practice. 

Despite all these disadvantages and demerits of commu. 
nist theory, communism has come to stay and thri'C- 
bccause this doctrine satisfies some basic human needs. 
Political ideologies which arc to abide by its commitments 
like the maintenance of existing economic structure, which, 
purport and propound to effect economic improvements 
for the large majority while retaining their present frame- 
work cannot wean people away from communism. 
Communism grows and spreads among people who arc 
alienated by capitalist society, the affluent society, who • 
are not held together by the bond of a shared moral' 
principle where a majority of people do not find a mean- 
ing and purpose to individual existence in the groups of 
their belonging. To counteract this trend there must be 
the evolution of such a society which is devoted and dedi- 
cated to the wclfate of the people as a whole- The comm- 
unity must be transformed in order to give it a new social 
vision, social colour or complexion. It is a bit difficult to 
attain economic security in a Welfare State without the 
surrender of some democratic values. The planned and' 
pragmatic planning of Scandinavian countries and United 
Kingdom offers a middle path between private enterprise 
and totalitarian planning, 

_ But on the wohlc, communism is a negation of all the- 
spiritual and puritan values— the values which arc the etV 
<p:o non o! humanity The day the spiritual contemplation 
and ahrubtic outlook is eclipsed from this earth, this whole 
land truer will become a dead, dull and drab world full of 
monotony »nd morbidity. A*, communism is the enemy 
of all such spiritual values, so it must be fought and nipped*. 
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TBut it js a melancholy fact that people fight communism 
nn the battlefields of Asia and Europe, but not in the inner 
arena of the minds of the people. By doing so we destroy 
• only the symptoms, not the disease. We must present 

humanity w* ’ *’• ■ * !*“*’• ■ 

of mankind, - ■■•••« ■ ■ - 

There arc - ■ ■ *1 

by suffering millions m groaning poveiiy, suuvmg and 
naked Such areas are quite ripe for the revolutions as is 
.also claimed by Chinese Prime Minister Chou En lai. 
This mass of humanif ' — ***•“• — A <‘ nrt if 

not properly led will ■■ : ■ *r. ’■ ■ * . •« .■ 

smouldering rage age * - o - 

demonstrate to them t : i ■ p. ■ 1 

human health and • - ’■ ■ . - ! 

democracy, while Inc * . i • u " ’ “ • . 

whole world. The former ij known for her generosity and 
idealism being an old democracy. While the latter is the 
.-inherent exponent of tolerance and accommodation. America 
pledges to redeem this world from the cruel clutches of 
communism and provide humanity with all the requisite 
social, economic and political amenities. The wide gap in 
economic disparity should be bridged and democracy 
must become the vehicle of active faith and force striving 
for the freedom, liberty and equality of the people. 
Ominunist countries have become through blood and 
tears, through the expression of individual liberty, the 
great powers of the world, but still greater is the free 
society as ij represented by America. Every historical 
•institution has the elements of good and evil. But the 
institution which grants the freedom to breathe the air, to 
•enjoy the rights on land, to act as one likes to do and one 
wants to do is really the superb society before which the 
very cathedral of communism is looked upon with con- 
i tempt, hate and derision. 
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S. STUDENTS AND INDISCIPLINE 

The dilemma of the twentieth century is that in spite-, 
of having innumerable educational institutions in the form. 
of schools, colleges and universities today, the real pur- 
pose of education has not taken roots in the minds and. 
hearts of the community of students. The students of.' 
today, as it appears from the present educational system, 
is the same irresponsible, rowdy and misdirected lot as 
ever before. There is certainly something seriously wrong 
at the bottom. Either the present educational system is . 
devoid of all the decencies and niceties or the modem 
student is not going to improve himself and thus resorts 
to all types of tricks, indiscipline and hooliganism. With 
the attainment of independence, a very many number of 
educational institutions, temples of learning and know* 
ledge, have been opened in our country in order to cope 
with the tremendous rush of the students who arc entering, 
into the arena of education like anything. 

Rut it is a fact, nevertheless, that no amount of impro- 
. vement and reconstruction in education will bear much 
g fruit if our schools, colleges and other alumnis of education 
I' arc undermined by grots indiscipline which no doubt is 
spreading like wild lire. An impartial examination and 
deep probe into the very structure and shape of the pre- 
sent prevalent educational system makes it clear that 
student* and teachers alike need more of the spirit of dis- 
cipline. If proper education is to be imparted, acts of 
indiscipline prevalent in our educational institutions have 
to be checked. 

Now, this indiscipline may take the. shape of indivi- 
dual indiscipline or group indiscipline while the latter is 
worse of the two and is fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences leading the student*, institutions and country on 
the path of degradation and denigration. While as indi- 
viduals, many of our student*- areas good and great nr 
'indents anywhere else on the earth, bin the tendency to 
group indiscipline has increased manifold in the recent 
ye an. 
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It is a sad commentary on the afiain of the students in\ 
the recent years that people have -witnessed horrible 'hap- 
■ * * . ■> . -e . •-*-.« - ,4 our> U giy scenes of row- 

. ■ . 8 ■ ■ ■ i of the -worst type. Such 

■ • * - dangerous and detrimen* 

taV to the very health of the nation are said to have been 
witnessed and reported in the newspapers before which 
every intellectual intrinsic mind and balanced brain feels 
ashamed and defamed. There is hardly any university 
in India which has not experienced this period of great 
harassment and embarrassment due to use ugly acts of 
students. Recently, India, nay the whole world, witnessed 
the dirty and disastrous drama staged by the students of 
Aligarh Muslim University when a massive mob of the 
students hurled stones on their Vice-Chancellor Alt 
Yawar Jung. This Vice-Chancellor who happened to be 
a great diplomat and educationist wanted to bring about 
some reforms pertaining to the administration of the uni- 
versity. Here was the gentleman who was trying to 
purify the atmosphere of the university and was really 
out to make this university, a universal seat of learning, 
but was obstructed and impeded by a frenzied mob of mis* 
directed and misconceited students with the connivance 
of some big bosses of the university. The Vice-Chancellor 
was almost beaten to death, but by God’s grace survived 
the wrath of the angry students who left no stone unturned 
to go away with their sinister motives. The university 
was closed for many months and just imagine, how much 
loss was suffered by teachers and students both. Such 
acts of greatest magnitude are not limited to this univer. 
sity only but are spread country-wide. The recent hap- 
pening in the campus of Banaras Hindu University over 
the issue of the change of the name of the university is 
another pointer about the role of students. Lucknow Uni- 
versity is also suffering from the same malaise. The fact 

• is that there are times in the year when the universities 

* are closed and vice-chancellors bungalows locked. 

After alt to what this all will lead 1 If things continue 
like (this and universities become the hot-bed of student 
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vities such 33 Boy Scouts, .Girl Guides, the National 
Cadet Corps, Junior Red Cross and other like institu- 
tions can go a long way to promote a proper spirit of 
discipline. 

The second significant and important method of imbi- 
bing a disciplinary sense is Compulsory Military Training. 
It teaches the community of students all the norms of a 
healthy and disciplined society, which is the apex of odr 
hopes and aspirations. 

One blame is often showered upon students that they 
indulge in politics. Students must not take active part in 
politics and should try tD avoid the vilifying speeches of 
political leaders but they must know the ABC of polities, 
if they really want to make a success of democracy which 
we have greatly cherished. 

In the end, what I would like to emphasize is thdt 
right discipline can only be promoted if the staff, also 
follows and observes strictly the codes of conduct. A 'tea- 
cher must remember that all his activities are being 
■watched by his students. The very civilized behaviour 
of the staff will have a moralising elfect upon the mass of 
the students who in turn are the very foundation of our 
country. The students form the very bed-rock of our 
future progress, prosperity and material splendour. As it 
is said, "as the tree is bent, so the tree will grow", is also 
true in the case of our students as they are the very reflec- 
tion of the country’s greatness. But for all this to accomp- 
lish we must have decent atmosphere in schools and 
colleges and also the high class quality of staff. That will 
■only ensure the proper codes of conduct and the trends 
of discipline in our students. 


—JOS— 



4. PLANNING FOR PEACE 

War, as an instrument of settling inter-tribal and inter- 
national disputes is as old as the world civilization itself. 
The great and the mighty, venturesome and colonial 
nations have spread their empires and dominated weaker 
nations through war. Wars in history have been fought 
not only to gain glory and greatness but also to spread 
their religious zeal, ideologies and philosophies. Wars 
in the pristine past, in the medieval and middle ages 
have alwas s been associated with romance and adven- 
ture, chivalry and gallantry, heroism and valour, and 
the great epics of the world such as Ramayana and Malta- 
bhs.rnta oi the Orient and Homer, Iliad, have sung 
panegyrics to the glories won in war. In ancient times 
wars were not so destructive and devastating as to-day. 
Modern warfare is a horrible holocaust bringing death 
and destruction on enormous scale. Even’ country is 
stockpiling the latest lethal weapons of war and if this 
mad rare in armament continues then this humanity is 
in a serious danger of being put to extinction. 

So jn the light of this grim experience, the . whole 
world is striving to establish an order in which the war 
maybe considered as an outlawry. Because the present 
Warfare will toll the bell of total elimination of humanity 
from this globe. This is the most crucial question with 
which the whole world is confronted to-day. Various 
efforts have keen mentioned to put an end to this mad 
race, which is a study in destruction. To establish peace 
is the only question before these Big Powers today. Various 
attempts have been made to put an end to thi< war bust, 
ness. The I lactic Conferences of 1829 and 19(17 failed 
tn their objective to con.c to an agreement on the 
control of armaments. These efforts proved abortive 
and so the First Wot hi War started The magnitude of 
its destruction sheet cd and stunned all the peace-loving 
nations of the world. Tins violent outburst gave rise 
to the ill starred League of Nations. I>ncuc cf Nations 
was meant as an instrument or an arb ter in solving 
•international disputes. But this world organization failed 
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to do justice. When Italy attacked Abbysinia, League 
of Nations Jailed to dub Italy as an a^ressor. So was 
sounded its death-knell and this body also disappeared 
► from the world scene- 

The inevitable happened and so the World War 11 
started. The scale or disaster and annihilation brought 
about by this war was bewilderingly horrible. The 
horror and terror which prevailed in ihoae days again 
necessitated the idea ol setting up a world forum ior the 
maintenance of peace. The Axis Powers and Allied Powers 
fought a bitter war which brought in its trail diseases 
death, destruction, starvation, epidemics and untold 
poveny. The soul stirrm*t butchery and crop of corpses 
was a terrible scene too difficult to be quoted in words. 
This war again put the peace of progress in a backward 
direction. From the period of progress there turned out 
a period of retrogress The affltcied countries began to 
move from an age of plenty to an age of scarcity. The 
" industrial capitalism received a serious setback. The 
whole cycle of progress began to retard. The untold 
misery, distrust and despair, despondency and sadness 
created by this mighty and massive confrontation compel- 
led the rulers and leaders again to thmK of and work 
for peace. Tins led to the lormation of UNO. All 
these endeavoU'S from the beginning of this century to' 
the most modem times by peoples were meant to make 
earnest efforts ro establish peace in the world. 

But the question arises, do all the establishments of 
peace really trying to put an end to this wishful 
thinking ? Is it really possible to abolish war and estab- 
• lish peace on a permanent basis ? Will the UNO. 

succeed in its holy mission or meet the fate of League of 
^ Nations ? It is a fact, neverthless, that U.N.O. is an 
^improvement' over the League of Nations in various 
respects ; that it is an almost world body comprising of the 
nations who a«e victors as well as vanquished ; it ha3 a 
right to demand force from jts member-nations and to 
use to lorcc its decisions. But the history of its 
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dominated by the European Powers. 

This <orrv state of affairs has led to the creation of two 
i mi one Russian bloc and the other Anglo-American 
blolT: T^wrc ingoing on a sort of verbal duel between 
t h«c two rival ideological groups ancl each one is trying to 
dominate the other. This sort of cold war has again led^ 
to thi r«ce in armaments which in turn endangers the 
vrrv security and stability of the nations of the world. 
The'C two monstrous powers pose a serious threat to the 
survival of mankind. Peace has been jeopardized. U N .O. 
ha , become a laughing stock of the whole world. It has 
hern and is as ineffective as ever. 

Put *omc political scientists and philomphei s are 
of opinion that peace can be established on _ this 
->rh if there is the establishment of an mter- 
--,-tiwnal authority. Hut this intcrimiioii.il order seems 
o, he a Homan plan, because the world may seem ns an 
,;. v ; rl ; politically, economic illy, socially, culturally, 

' ■’.• callv, reiic.i -tidy and historically it cannot be one 
'n tiw. predictable 'iitturc. ikrau-e nationalism is ri 
c-'uina-itic iwem the count! ics and it is not going 
v inmtmmm with the way of litc of other countries 
v{i"-c p-'liti.::! systems still smack of imperialism and 
t V.. m alum. The other implication which Stands in the 
wav'ofthi* world authority is that nil countries want 



to be free, there should be no domination of the stronger 
countries over the weak as it will create frictions etc. 
So this idea of arj international order is quite remote- 

• and unpracticable. 

- But it is a sad commentary on the rulers and leaders of 
m r tS 1 timcs ** ,at d urin g the last few years the symptoms 
of cold war have increased tremendously and vvar*nun<led 
mentalities arc in each of the power blocs think in termv 
of causing damage and destruction to the rival gioup. 
The cver.widening gap between communism and capita- 
lism has made mankind stand on the brink of rum. The 

' •• • • ! is alarm- 

'ISA did 

her • ... ■ * * Hast and 

f ■■ ; 4 i ■ Vacuum. 

Theory' and was stated by the then American President 
Mr* Eisenhower. Military pacts like MEDO. ,N A.T O.; 
o b.A.T.O ; C E.N T.O. ; and Baghdad Pact etc. have 
^ mushroomed up like anything. 

But the question arises, are all the military pacts fir 
really averting the chances of war ? No 2 Became peace 
must spring from the heart of man and there is no 
other source from where tt is to come The creation of 
military pacts and power groups have simply accelerated 
the war mentality as almost every country of the world 
is filling her armouries The world really stands at the 
cross-roads With the World Powers in the possession 
of deadly weapons of war, long-range artillery, Li-boats. 
sub-marines and anti-submarines, rockets and Sputnik 
and what not, the possibility of human extinction is there. 
And if the c mighty nations pu’l the trigger and start a 
cataclysm of great magnitude, then there will be really 
death ruling over the who'c world. Modern war is an 
intricate businr«s Itdesttoys the victor as well as the 
.vanquished. “It is the greatest plague that can afflict 

* humanity”, says Martin Luther but be does not stop here 
and has to jay further, “It destroys religion, it destroys 
states it destroys families. Any scourge is preferable 
to it,” 


So, if nations of the world want to live in peace, 
amity and communal harmony, then they will have 
shun the narrow walls of race, creed and religion, ana 
rather work for the unity and goodwill of mankind. The 
universality of thought and brotherhood of man should 
be our only watchword. No interference, aggressions 
and involvements into the afTairs and territories of other 
nations should be made. Mutual respect and international 
understanding should be promoted through the agency 
of. Ij.N.O — the only ray of hope before whole man- 
kind. We shall have to choose between the two— war- 
or peace The former one we can hardly afford because of 
iis monstrous sceptre, i.r . , it is the essence of violation. 
Moreover it cannot bring any victory and if it is any, it 
will be the victory of the dying over the dead. So peace 
is the onlv beacon hope which can light the dim hearts 
of the world. A« peace is pleasure, profit and prosperity, 
the very summum bonum of humanity. 

— : o : — 

5. POSSIBILITIES OF WOULD WAR III 

Or 

IS THIRD WORLD WAR INEVITABLE ? 

That World War Tit is possible or not cannot he 
a ns v, cicd momentarily. An astrological predictor may 
tell this, But for nn average man this question is complex 
and demands a diligent review of the entire gamut of 
wnild polities. After the. end of World War II, this world 
have witnessed wine of the most crisis-ridden periods and 
other grave political issues but uptil now, thanks to fJod, 
this orgy violence and vehemence has remained away 
bom ti;>‘ humanity. There nave been incidents of great 
and grave nature, here and there, hut with die intervention 
o', a t hird _ p-nty or with the surrender of one country 
before U* rival, the chances of war have been averted. 
The Korean ends of early fifties cntld have led to world 
cor.it tgratbn^ Even the wage suppression and violation 
of human rights in Tibet by the merciless marauding 



hot spot, where any major wrong step by any of the two 
world great powers, would have brought global calamity. 
Berlin question is still a hellish volcano, which can erupt 
any moment. The Suez Crisis of 1956, when U. K. and 


recent Indo-Palc confrontation and the almost chronic 
Vietnam issue, which could have spelled disaster and 
■destruction on an enormous scale 

■ The dark and dreary clouds of war have not laded 
from the horizons of world politics. During the last 
twenty years, the tergiversations in world politics are of 
marked nature. The emergence m the post-World War 
1 1 period, of the two great power blocs, with conflicting 
ideologies and confounding political systems, represented 
by Russia and America, have certainly aggravated and 
provoked world peace. The mad race of armament and 
the proliferation of destructive weapons of war by both 
the rival groups have certainly enhanced the prospects of 
an impending deluge which in the words of Albert Ein- 
stein ‘would sound the death-knell of human civilization.’ 
He further averred, when asked about the type of weapons 
that will be used in World War III, “I do not know about 
the weapons oT World War III. But I know what the 
weapons of World War IV will be — recks and stones and 
arrows.” This is the remark of a renowned scientist and 
author of ‘The Theory of Relativity.’ 
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tot only an act of aggression over India but over all the- 
.lemccratic countries This Red imperialism has posed a 
menace not only to the freedom of Asia but to the freedom 
anti democracy of the whole world. The Chinese 
dtagnn is cut to take into her clutches many countries- 
of Asia and Africa. America's reaction over this 
dangerous development is but natural and no one 
knows, when the American missiles and sabres start 
bombing the mainland of China, the real villain of peace, 
nowadays. Pakistan has always been blowing hot and 
cold towards It.dia and has been persistently indulging in 
activities as are dangerous to the security and stability of 
India. The just ended war between India and Pakistan 
might have escalated to world war. The Vietnam is the 
most burning topic of the time and the inhuman bombing 
of its towns and cities during the last many years, have- 
made this country not only a cockpit of cold war but also 
a hclli'h state with its people constantly in awe, dread and. 
fear of the constant bombing raids. 

The role of Soviet Union for the maintenance of wot id 
peace is unwarranted!}’ laudatory. U.S S.R. has dissolved 
Cominform, has repudiated Stalinism anti the power and 
glory enjoyed in Khuuclicvian era and the present peace- 
ful regime of Kosygin— all these developments have advan- 
ced the pare of world peace. U.S.S.R’s desire for peaceful 
or exist cnee, reduction in armaments, offer of a ban on 
nuclear weapon' and tests and other like acts have raised 
the Mature of Soviet Russia in the vortex of woild 
politics. 

Tiic profound wisdom and superb statesmanship shewj 
b’/ Khtf.rthcv on the Cuban crisis, when U.S. A, unde 
tlie leadership ol' John !\ Kennedy was out to scuttle tli 
Russian submarines the moment they entered Carribca 
water-, by withdrawing Russian military paraphernal 
from that region raved the world front an impemhr 
annihilation. 

The creation of milit.rv pacts like NAT 1 
S.E.A.TO., CX.N.T.O, and M.E.D.O. in the M ddc E 
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in accordance w.th Eisenhower’s 'power v cuum theory” 
ha k e further enda pered andje pardised the chances « f~ 
p;ace. In Middle East, two power blocs manoeuvre for 
positions. Eisenhower endeavoured to undermine Arab 
nationalism by the creation of M.E.D.O. The .trouble 
and turmoil experienced by Lebanon and Jordan and the 


territory, adds to she already »tta ned relations between 
the two countries The recent ’ iiitary adventure between 
India and Pakistan resulted in the cease fire by the inter- 
ference of U.NO. The Tashkent Declaration gives- 
some hope of improving and normalising relations between, 
the two countries But the ver. declaration and 
different interpretation given to Tashkent deliberations, 
by the press and leaders of Pakistan have simplv confirmed, 
the doubts of those in India who regard Tashkent pact 
as a temporary interlude of peace between the two 
countries. 

If this wor d really wants to avert fagedy and tenor, 
hortor and humiliation of a thud world war, then the 
whoe world will have to strive to respect each other’s 
territorial integrity and create international understanding 
and goodwill among world nations. The balance of - 
power kept and maintained by the two great woild powers 
has also to some extent proved a deterrent to global 
deluge. 

Thus »he possibility of a World War III cannot be 
altogether tuled out, when we have before us a seething 
and broiling forest of world politics and each ideology is 
striving to supersede the other. Vietnam is one of the 
most hot trouble spots to-day. Any wrong step by any 
power may escalate the war But the coming cloxer- 
of Russia and U. S. A. in the recent years has quite: 
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'cased the bitterness of relations between the two "I he 
'Sino-Soviet rift has also brought Russia closer to U. S. A. 
and now both these powers want to foil th - sinister designs 
of Mao’s China, which is becoming a major headache 
to the world. Let sanity descend upon the rulers of 
China, and help save the world from the looming holo- 
caust which will engulf in its flames the entire world. Tile 
third World War will he disastrous for the victors as well 
as for the vanquished. War cannot bring any victory 
in the present world of A-Bombs and H-Bombs. If there 
•is one it will be the victory of the dying over the dead. 

6. MY AMBITION 
OR 

MY AMBITION IN LIFE 

As it is said by so—cone that it is better to have a 
bad purpose than no purpose at all. So is true with the 
lives of human brings. A person who is just leading his 
life aimlessly. puTpasclc’sly and unambitiously is simply 
deceiving and deluding himself. It is really t>c purpose 
aitv c which gives life meaning. Life without ambition is 
Ju-t a letter without address and a ship who is voyaging in 
this fathomless ocean without knowing itt destination. 

Everyone is capable of enjoying by himself a sort of 
thrum existence, subject to limitations of environment, 
education and culture. A child playing with his toy 
may be believing himself to be a general engaged in a 
shooting war. A labourer dwelling in his hut may he 
imagining of p-Kse<ring a palatial palace. A pedestrian 
ruing bare-footed may tie dreaming of possessing near. 
Rather cvi-ry man wants to climb the. rungs higher 
wnd higher. Mar- gaging is tints a. part of human nature. 
Combined with a seriousness of purpose, this, very trait 
of human nature is known as ambition. Persons who 
b'-d their ambitions realty achieved in their lives 
answer to the people who say that it is no good having 
-art ambition. ’ 
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Different men have different ambitions. While one likes 
to attain the Evercstine heights in politics by becoming 
a Prime Minister, others would like to get a place m 
the galaxy of renowned poets. One likes to be an ad- 
ministrator, while the other has his ambition to be- 
come an artist. One would like to be a globe-trotter 
•while the other wants to defend his country even if it 
meant undergoing all the perils, troubles and hardships. 
But let it be remembered that ambition without any 
sense of proportion may prove a dangerous thing. 

Every great man who has achieved the dizzy heights 
of his determined ideas, had to work hardly and persis* 
tently. The ideals and ideas of all the men of outstanding 
dame and renown have been achieved after great stri- 
vings and endeavours. There is no leaven of doubt that 
it lias to pay the price of his ambition, sometimes very 
'dearly like the mighty Julius Caesar, the dictatorial 
Mussolini, the expansionist Hitler, and also the over- 
ambitious Macbeth. 

But for my own part. I too have an ambition, subject 
to my own limitations My ambition is to become a 
•scientist. 

Morever my ambition is quite in accordance with the 
needs of the time. India, a country which has risen from 
the long slumber of slavery and foreign subjection, 
cannot be ranked among the major countries of the world, 
■until and unless she is scientifically and technologically 
advanced Scientists are the very gems of a nation, espe- 
cially in tins age of science By becoming a scientist, I 
would devise such instruments and contrivances as are 
useful in the daily life of the nation. As 3 scientist I 
•would give the top priority to agriculture and industry as 
these two form the very base of our country’s prosperity 
and progress I would engross myself in the top research 
programmes which would help agricultural and industrial 
•output. The ro'e which a scientist has 10 play in transfor- 
ming the very face of this under-developed country will 
be unique, spectacular and most significant. 
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A scientist not merely contributes to increase the- 
material splendour of his country and to take ms country 
on the apex of modern science, hut also contributes o- 
the came of world peace, a cause which is of great 
universal interest. By becoming a scientist I will 
not be removing only the drudgery oflife, the appal- 
ling poverty, the industri d backwardness, but I would 
be contributing goodly and greatly in elevating the 
image of India in the horizons of world science. 

Science, in modern times, is the very life breath of a 
nation. It is the Messiah of the modern world. It is the 
harbinger of the kingdom of God on earth. It promises 
to remove the islands of economic and industrial back: 
wardness, will boost the productive powers of the coun- 
try in every field and thus would raise the standatd ol 
living of the entire nation. As a scientist my devotion 
would hr to channelize my energies for the greatest good 
ol humanity, for the comit uctivc aspects of human be* 
'v iiii'*. and would r.ot report to the perverted trends of linnc- 
drstniction and death to lunnrtnilv as is evident from. 
..c role which modern science played over the two ill* 
v.-rd a nd the ill-starred cities ol Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. 


A scientist is the very boon for and backbone of the 
reunify. He i% the pillar of its piogtess in the prc«-nt day 
world of science am*, profound technology. A scientist has 
the capability and capac ty to sunk life this as to bring 
about cm economic t levati r, n, a scientific revolution ini 
the serial rrernrration of my rountry, nay. the who-c 
world, A scientist is <>ne of the most important architects 
o: rr.cdein India. He is abo the great hope of the nation 
! -rau’e it is a fart, universally acknowledged in modern, 
tin e- that » r c.entist is alone capable of bringing the 
country on the scientific map of the world. Moreover, 
■ei* n. e has bermne tin- *tntus symbol there days. A conn* 
try fj a big power, only, if it is well advanced in the. 
held of ?e. rente and technology ; it tint, that country i« 
t!u\e rt ! . tw backward and under- developed. 


But it must be clear that we must be modest and 
reasonable in our aspirations. Flying too high in the 
world of imagination is not proper. No doubt imagina* 
tion is more important than knowledge. But our imagina. 
tion should be within limits and proportions. Everyone, 
in his life, has a purpose, a plan of becoming something. 
Nowadays every student has his ambition* to' become 
a doctor or an engineer apart from other professions. 

A short but purposeful life is certainly better than a 
long but purposeless life. Just trotting aimlessly over 
this world stage dues not behove men. Otherwise there 
is no difference between human life and animal life. The 
very glow of ambit ion proves as a spur in the fulfilment 
■of our cherished ideals. 

As a ’ great thinker has said that man is the 
maker of his own fortune. Character is destiny. A xnau 
gets what he does If he has before him any ambition, 
he must strive to achieve it. Steadfast determination 
translates into reality our ambitious projects. Thus my 
ambition of becoming a scientist is not a. remote thing. 
It requires sustained efforts in that direction Everything 
would be achieved Of course, so much would depend on 
the very nature of one’s ambition and the means one 
adopts to realize it. 


— ; o 

7. CAREERS OPEN TO WOMEN IN INDIA 

The choosing of a career for girls has been a subject 
of good and meat discussion and the educationists front- 
ranking academicians and other luminaries of intrinsic 
intellect and understanding have prop mnded from time 
so time in favour of women joining all the fields of human 
activity. Moreover on the attainment of independence, 
Indian women challenged the men lor giving them the 
stigma of a weak not so intelligent and traditionally 
backward sex. But if we perceive the entire panorama of 
the women of India, we come home to believe that 
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they have gone beyond our expectations. They have 
entered into almost all the departments of human acti- 
vity like education, politics, journalism, science, public 
administration, law and medical profession. Their working 
in their respective departments was noted among others, 
as a highly splendid performance sometimes excelling 
males even. 

The women of to-day stand in a striking contrast to 
the women in the past, when they were steeped into the 
cobwebs of custom and conventions of the times, were 
considered to be a breeding machine and household 
drudger, only pictures to be kept in the four walls of the 
house and living perpetually under the custom:)! y 
•purdah’. Twentieth century and the century preceding 
it experienced a spectacle of emancipation of world 
womanhood from their did. obsolete and effete cus- 
tom-ridden society. Today Indian women are advancing 
■ their natural faculties m innumerable subjects. They 
tudy history, philosophy, political science, social edu- 
cation, pHfkolnry sciences, mathematics, arts and nil 
other subjects, bo. in ibis ease they can choose any proles- 
riot* c>f their interest. We see women, to day, as doctors, 
professors, administrators, politicians mathematicians, 
scientists arc] artists. What to speak ol their commendable 
co: trilmtion m the tealm of * ducat ion, they have crossed 
till oilier barriers, hithesto romidered difficult for this 
rex, beyond imagination. 

A glaring galaxy of Indian w« men like Mrs. Vijaya- 
kiL-hmi Pandit, Sarojint Naidu, l'adrnaja Natdu. Raj- 
human Amrit Ivzur, Mrs. Indtra GhanrHu. Dr Sushila 
K.ayyar, has shown their worth and calibre ;n thrir rcstiec- 
tive departments with amazing success 1 .. We can also 
seinrrnber the name of Lilawvu with refetcnce to her 
study in astronomy Mrs Yijayainkslutii Pandit carries the 
credit of becoming President of the U.N.O. Ne-.cr in the 
hhtcry of the woild has ever been a woman Presi- 
dent of that world great body like U.N.O. or Later on as 
It-.dia'; High Cotnmis5icr.fr in th.e United Kingdom, or a 
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Minister in the Central Government like the late Shri- 
mati Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, or a Governor of a state 
like Sarojini Naidu, or a Cnief Minister like Sucheta. 
Kripalaot. To the orthodox mind, who is opposed to. 
women joining office, is living in the world ot his own 
imagination, a world which m ihe present times is a dead,, 
dull and drab world having outlast its uulity and neces* 
sity. 

The part played by same oflndxan women like Mo. 
Violet Alva, Dr. Annie Besant during the struggle for 
independence from foreign thraldom is unique and spec* 
tacular. The national movement W’as surcharged with, 
the sentiments and emotions of some of the women of 
India. 

The vast and wide field open to women of India for 
choosing their career has really provided the country 
with some of the best minds and talents, which are of a 
great use to our country. Now, they have joined even 
Engineering Colleges and are emerging out as engineers, 
technologists and scientists. In Mrs. Indira Gandhi, our 
country has got an astute politician, a wise statesman, a. 
great social reformer, and above aU an expert on the 
problems which Indian women are facing to-day^ 
Her stay as Minister for Information and Broadcasting 
was of great significance because she changed the 
very plexuj of publicity and information fiom its old 
lines and renewed the ministry with more uptouate para, 
pberoaha 

The Indian womankind has awakened from its past 
slumber and is no longer the slave of man. Our constitu- 
tion makes no distinction on sex. Women are granted the 
same rights as men. This enables them to enter the field 
of their interest and intelligence. Some have fought elec- 
tions and a'e members of Legislative Assemblies, Mem. 
bers of Parliament. There arc women Magistrates and 
Deputy Commissioners. They are I. /VS. as well. 

All this points to the fact that there .is no particular 
field ncant for a woman. Indian women^nre com- 


She abo clamoured for the implementation of Geneva- 
Agreemem on ImlmChma. ami desires for holding of 
peaceful elections to unify both Victnams. Apart from 
this our late Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shasm 
deadly denounced the savage American bombing on 
Vietnamese. 

In order to make the prospects of world pence more 
bright, she has rightly demanded a ban a nuclear 
explosions and non-proliferation of nuclear weapons ; 
which alone, she suggested, can lead to world disarmament. 
Her role in admitting the 16 countries (popularly known 
ns Package Deal) in U.N O. is well known. Had U.N.O. 
admitted India’s proposal of not sending U.N. forces 
across the allth parallel, the Korean conflagration would, 
have ended much earlier. India is also opposed to the- 
formation of regional alliances and military pacts because, 
according to her, these increase the chances of a global 
conflict, 

India has been treading on the path or non-alignment. 
She is neither a member of Soviet lllnc. nor of Anglo. 
American group. It is why she condemned in no less- 
terms the Ibithh invasion of Sue?, as well ns Russian 
intervention in Hungary. She vehemently criticised the 
holding of election-: in Hungary under U.N. supervision, 
for it would have seriously undermined the sovereignty 
of Hungary. She aho agreed to the induction of 
United Nations Emergency Force', only when Egypt 
was willing to approve it. Thus the part played bv India, 
in the Stir? canal ends despite British pressure, confir- 
med her a really neutral nation. The very non-aligned 
character of our nation won fir her plaudits from the 
whole world and continues to he friendly and cordial 
toward^ hath the world power groupings. 

The. superb and sane performance displayed by Indian 
delegation on the floor of U.N.O. and its subsidiary 
onrmLuhmi jii.c the 1 L.O., U N.lvS.C O , F,A O.,. 
‘Yit’.H.O., etc h still resounding with dignity, 

prcfr-tml idealism and w-Ije statesmanship. India, h iving. 
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no ill-will, malice or rancour to any other country, 
approaches to WOr Id problems dispassionately, disinteres- 
tedly in a most constructive way. It is her ardent desire to 
ease world tension and bring about an atmosphere of 
peace and sanity in the whole world which is well evident 
from the role she played as a chairman of Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission on Laos crisis. She also kept 
the belligerents off during the crucial and critical days 
of Formosan tangle and Lebanon muddle. The farsighted- 
ness of our leadership was also well known when India 
sent her forces in Congo under U.N. auspices in order 
to bring about peace in the Congo. 

She is opposed to the supply of guided missiles and 
other nuclear weapons to the AfrO-Asian countries for 
It would endanger world peace and stability. She strong- 
ly favours the signing of a Non-Aggression Pact between 
Russia and the Western Powers. 

Her approval of summoning a Summit Conference 
for resolving the deadlock on disarmament and also for 
finding co-operaiive solutions in order to bring about tbe 
unification of Germany, Indo-Chma and Korea is an 
ample testimony of the appreciation of her role as an 
honest and dependable friend as well as a champion of 
freedom and angel of peace m the whole world. 

Apart from this glaring role which India has played 
nobly and courageously in the vortex of world politics, 
there have been some faux pas here and there. We were 
silent when the heavenly abode of Tibet w as grabbed by 
communist China in the early fifties. This role of India 
being silent spectator over Tibetan issue also led to tbe 
Chinese onslaught over India in 1962. The massive 
military invasion by Red China over the sacred soil of 
India shocked and stunned the conscience of freedom and 
pace-loving humanity. ChiDa not only stabbed India 
in the back but proved to be a blatantly perfidious and 
insidious nation who flouted the principles of Panchshila 
in spite of the fact that she was a' signatory to it. But 
India agreed to a cease fire proposal and also accepted 
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the Colombo proposals in toto in order to bring about 
an era and atmosphere of peace but China rejected it. 
Since then China has always been blowing hot and cold 
towards India and keeps an atmosphere of tension. < 
India had alsi to face Pakistan, when the latter launched 
an aggression on India in September, 1965. * akistan 
forces crossed the International boundary in Jammu and 
Ka-hmir and thus was the first to attack upon In ia 
without any provocation by India. India has always felt 
it to maintain friendly and peaceful relations with 
Pakistan. but Pakistan’s ami Indian campaign 
continued and insisted for a settlement on Kashmir, which 
is an integral part of our country. The armed conflict 
between India and Pakistan continued for 23 days and 
with the intervention of U.N , both the countries agreed to 
a cease fire. As India has been an arch champion of peace, 
she a'so agreed to attend the Tashkent conference sponsored 
by Russia in order to bring about a peaceful settlement 
between the two countries. India signed the Tashkent 
Declaration. While India has honestly implemented 
in letter and spirit the Tashkent Declaration. Pakistan’s 
ministers aic still making wild minings against India 
and continue to pour venom and vitriol upon Tndia 
Rawalpindi’s tactics are not in accordance with Taskent 
spirit. 

With all this before us, India has neve r lagged behind 
in so tar as the maintenance of world peace is concerned. 
We no doubt arc non-aligned, but non-alignment, has 
never obstructed us to hclo and support 'he progressive, 
humanitarian and equaliiarian foices of the world. We 
have adop'cd the path of truth. This would certainly 
male India one day a great country in the eyes of the 
whole world. 

' — : o 

P. COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

The Community _ Development Projects Programme 
sponsored in India is a people’s movement assisted by 
Government, towards the promotion of a fuller and 
happier hie. This project as defined and outlined in 
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the Five-Year Plans of the Government or India envisages 
the fullest development of material and human resources 
in the different rural area* of the country. This project . 
of Community Development was launched with a great- 
V hope and optimism in order to erect the picture of rural 
India on modern lines. The villages of India usually 

remained ' — 7 

of nationa" * • . 

fact deu.a «... - - 

their government so as to bring them on a superior level 
of existence, economic and cultural. To achieve this 
purpose, the Planning Commission has undertaken 


If we really want to make India an India of Gandhi- 
ji’s dreams and conception, a welfare state, an advanced 
and progressive nation in this world, we shall have to 
endeavour to lead the villages from their aby«s of 

J 1 — ' *' *’-• "'*■ -r ’’-’‘t and know- 

■ ‘ • ’ forCommu- 

■ * o look after, 

advise and implement the aims and objectives of this 
programme. 

The fundamental concept of Community Development 
Programme is that the mam motive force for its imple- 
mentation must come from the people themselves and 
that the vast unutilized energies lying dormant in the 
countryside should be harnessed for constructive work 
on the co-operative principle. The entire development 
wprk of the village has been centralised, and entrusted 
to one organization for implementing the decisions 
quickly. 

This programme undertakes to develop a selected 
group of villages into a cloiely integrated rural commu- 
“t nity, equipped with the minimum amenities of modem 
life. To uplift the under developed villages, it aims to 
provide, the surface or tube-wells or tanks for drinking 
water and adequaie drainage facilities lx aho aims to have 


pronounced emphasis on agricultural production to be 
supplemented hy works in the sphere of health, education 
and other, constructive . activities. The programme . also 
strives for providing sanitary services, provision for irri- 
gation, development of housing sites as well as forests for 
fuel. Construction « f roads, primary education and 
adult education have also been undertaken by this scheme. 
The Ford Foundation of U.S.A.. has also sponsored 
training centres for educating the respective village wor- 
kers. Recreation centres and development of cottage 
industries also form a part of the Community Development 
programme. 

The Community Projects were launched all over 
India on October 2, 1952, the birth anniversary of 4 
Gandhiji. No wastage of manual energy is done. The 
labour potential of every one is utilized and employed so 
that the creative faclties of people do not go waste. 
Later on in 1953, the Community Projects were 
merged in a wider scheme known as National Extension 
Service. 

The Community Development programme has the 
lofty objective of increasing tl e agricultural output by 
evety possible means. The second objective is to tackle 
the problem of unempioynr ent in the rural areas and 
also to improve the village communications. To foster 
primary education and to promote indigenous handi- 
crafts are the other objectives of this programme. 

The success and progress of this programme is reported 
to have been encouraging and co operation extended by the 
public is tremendous On the other hand, Government 
. ..always stand by to offer guidance and also to provide a 
■ Considerable measure of assistance— technical as well as 
:■ financial, for the execution of development work. 

This scheme, if faithfully implemented, properly 
handled and systematically planned, can bring the Govern- 
ment and the people together in the monumental task 
of building and constructing anew India, an awakened 


India. We are passing through an age of transition and 
nation -building. Independence' opened before us a 
pandora's box of problems But to ameliorate the lot of 
teeming millions inhabiting the villages of our country 
was one of the primary tasks before the Government. 
A modern India cannot be crystallized, until we up* 
•grade and eleVate the village life, who form the highest 
percentage of our country's population. 

The planners and the schemers in the sphere of 
•Community Development Projects are very much alert 
and enthusiastic to make it a mass movement for the 
betterment of their own lot. It the whole operation of 
this great transformation continues, then there is no 
iota of doubt that we are on the threshold of progress, 
and prosperity. The programme no doubt is challeri-' 
■ging, but the persistent efforts shown by our people in 
'his task of transformation have left us to draw 6Ur 
■conclusions optimistically. 

9. THE PROGRESS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 
IN FREE INDIA 

From its primeval origin the Indian nationalism laid a 
■greater stress and emphasis on the socio economic struc- 
ture of the country. Th«oughout the crucial days of 
struggle for Indian independence, Indian leaders had in 
mind to overcome the mass appalling poverty and to 
reconstruct the entire fabric of India’s social and economic 
life on sound lines and firm footing. The pre independence 
era was an age of economic exploitation and social degene- 
ration. The British mind for well- known reasons tobbed 
the country of its abundant potentialities and economic 
resources, made it economically bankrupt and gave it the 
stigma of a backward nation. Our poverty, in fact, is the 
affluence of Britishers- 

Thus after independence, the Indian leadership devised 
ways and means so that India may progress, her people 
feel happy and exalted and the state of poverty be conver- 
ted into a material opulence. Free India has to bring the 
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economic, equality otherwise the freedom may prove & 
fraud. Our constitute n enshrines the basic objective set^ 
forth in the Directive Principles of State Policy. One of 
the principles states the. State shall strive to promote the 
welfare of the people by securing and protecting, as 
effectively as it may, a social order in which.justicc, social, 
economic and political, shall inform all the institutions of 
national life.” The guiding stars of India’s planned 
development have two main aims to build up a rapidly 
expanding and technologically progressive economy 
through democratic system and a social order based on. 
justice as well as offering equal opportunity to every 
citizen. 

In a democratic country, the progress in every field is- 
done slowly but surely. To bri'.g about a radical change 
in a society which was steeped in the customs and con* 
ventions, traditions and traits of the past was a difficult 
task To achieve this objective by the consent of the 
... people and in a peaceful way all the more made the task. 

■ arduous. 

Independence opened before us a Pandora's box off 
problems. Planning on national scale was felt as the 
most indispensable effort. Without a systematic planning, 
the country cannot progress. To achieve this, a Planning 
C immission consisting of experts, economists and others, 
was set up to advise and guide regarding the 
projects to be launched for the development of the coun- 
try, A greater need was felt to harness the energies of 
the people to the tasks of national development. Planned 
development became the means for achieving with great 
speed, a high rate of growth and reconstructing the 
institutions of economic and social importance. 

Five-Year Plans were pruned and perfected in order to- 
provide sound foundations for sustained economic growth,, 
for increasing, opportunities for gainful employment as 
well as ameliorating the .working conditions of the masses, 
and also to raise their standard of living. India, predo- 
-minantly an agricultural country, gave a special impetus to* 
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agriculture. Agriculture, as a matter of fact, forms the* 
very base of Indian economy. But agriculture and other 
advancement of human resources rest upon the advance- 
v raent of industry. Industry provides better tools' to- 
fanners which not only increases the efficiency of agri- 
culturists and their output but also changes the mental 
, mate-up of the peasant. So industry and agricufture- 
should be regarded as the integral parts of the same 
development and, through a systematic and pragmatic 
planning, the growth of industry has to be succeeded and 
the pace of economic progress also accelerated at the same 
ti<» e. Big industry including heavy and machine making 
industry have to be developed. The expansion of public 
sector as well as growth of co-operative units should be 
encouraged. State trading has also to be increased keeping 
in view the needs of economy. 

Apart from this village and small industries have a 
crucial role in the development of nat.onal economy. The 
v benefit of these projecis is that first they are easy to handle 
and control. Secondly they yield fruit in less time and 
thus more profitable for the country. Such projects must 
be encouraged and helped by government. Within the- 
frame of development, co operation is necessarily to be- 
come the principal basis of organization in several depart- 
ments of economic life, particularly, in the smalt industry* 
agriculture, etc Small projects, besides providing consumer 
and other goods and large scale employment opportunities* 
also ensure an J - " * * itional income 

and * * 'e resources m 

manj • should creep 

into ■ evelopment in 

differ uu regions have to be steadily reduced and the 
fruits of industrialisation spread evenly all over the coun- 
try. Less developed areas must be piovided intensive- 
x development schemes with the growth of economy, 

1 As outs ts a socialist pattern of society, strong care: 
must be taken to ensure help and assistance to the general 
run of humanity and to serve the interest of the commun- 
ity as ‘a whole should be the basic objective. 
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'distinctions of rich and poor, high and low. As Congress 
Manifesto states, "‘Men should 1 c judged by their labour, 
their productive and creative efforts and their service to 
-society and humanity. Old ideas about privileges on the 
basis of birth or caste or class or money or hierarchy of 
office should be discarded." If we fail to adopt and 
implement the above saying, then the progress of Indian 
economic planning is bound to hamper. 

Thus economic planning is a virulent movement to achi- 
eve our desired goal and aspirations The progress of our 
■ economy means the elevation ofliving standard of Indian 
masses. Masses too contribute by their protracted endca- 
vours and hard work in the reservoir of national economy. 
We are on the threshold of th»- economic independence 
and to achieve this goal fully we are to work with courage 
-and enterprise, with endurance and capacity, with dedica- 
tion and d-votion Because in the words of Pt. Nehru, 
"Political independence has no meaning without economic 
(independence." 

10. NECESSITY OF FAMILY PLANNING 
IN INDIA 

Family planning is another puzzling and vexatious 
problem with which India is confronted to day. The 
.alarming increase in population during the last few decades 
has created many other problems. The problem of un- 
employment, of poverty, illiteracy, and food crises are 
the natural corollaries coming out of the over-popula- 
tion, In 1901, the population of India was 23 crorrs, 
'while the 1951 sensus gave the figure of 36 crores. It 
ifurther rose to 43 crores in 196J, and the forecast for 
1971 in 53 crores and 56 crores in 1976. Wbat this 
increase in number signifies ? Why is it only increasing 
in India at such a great pace while the Western count- 
ries are almost static in so far as the population is 
•concerned ? 

The answer to these questions automatically comes. 
"The befi-ting answer is that all such conditions as are 
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necessary' for the human multiplication of numbers exist: 
in our country. In India, the sex ratio is perhaps highest 
the world over— 947 women for every 1000 men. And- 
so is our marriage ratio. Out of every 100 women in 
India, 94 are married; while the corresponding figure- 
is only 63’8 in U:K., 71 in W. Germany, 74’2 in U S.A. ;• 
and 67 in France. There is also a decrease of widowhood. 
Out of every 100, there were 16.1 widows in 1931 while 
the figure dropped to 12 8 in 1952. Another factor 
which also helps in the increase of population is the- 
institution of child marriage. 1 4% of the girls in the age- 
group of 5-14 are married before the age of 14, i.e. the 
moment the puberty is reached, the production is statted. • 
The process of production goes on until it naturally stops. 
As a matter of fact, human fecundity, never goes waste in 
India. Indian women are married early and continue 
the breeding process until the fecundity is exhausted. 
Moreover, the death rate has also gone down because of' 
the improved health conditions and better sanitation 
facilities. Death rate has fallen from 46 8 (per thousand) in. 
,1901 to 20 9 (per thousand) in 1951 and the 1961 Census- 
still lowers the figure. 

This ever-increasing march of numbers lias upset the- 
calculations of our planners and economists and agricultu- 
rists. With more mouths to feed every minute, 
it is a problem to provide them with the foodstuff. Our - 
food output is not increasing as efficiently and regularly 
as our population is Our food production in 1950 was- 
58 million tons but India had to import 2.5 million tons- 
for the minimum subsistence. While the food output 
increased from 58 million tons to 63 million tons, India 
had to import still more 3*1 million tons to maintain 
the same level for minimum subsistence. And to import 
3- 1 million tons of food, we require foreign exchange 
to the tune of Rs 150 crores. A diligent study made 
by Ford Foundation study team revealed in its report, 
that production should rise to 1 10 million tons in 1965 66, 
to provide for the increasing population. These figures- 
have revealed how population affects and neutralizes- 
the food production. 
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Now take the case of emp'oyment. It is a paradox 
of modern times that as we are progressing in every field 
-of human activity, we are more and more confronted 
with the pronlcms. Our population is increasing at the 
rate of more than 5 million annually. With this occurs 
a t wo.mil! ion addition to the labour force c\ cry year. 
This has really riddled the problem of unemployment 
Instead problems should solve with the passage of 
time they multiply. At the end of Second Plan, there 
were S million unemployed, afier the Second Plan, the 
unemployed are to the tune ofb millions. What is the 
reason of all this deterioration ih our every field of activity ? 
It is a strange economic*. It appears an increasing 
population is aggravating our problems and dtteriorat* 
mg them almoit on every front, food, employment, 
accommodation, transport education and what not Ail 
our economic advem uics and endeavours are wasted only 
to nullify or neutralize the effect of population explosion. 
Tuts is the bine tragedy of our economic programme. 
As we are formulating Five-Year Plans, one after another, 
we ate at a loss what to do. 

All this points out that the population of the country 
must be checked otherwise this population explosion 
will create a hornet's nest for us. All our ambitious 
projects of planned economic development to flower the 
physical and memal health of the people will prove 
incongtuous and infiuctuous unless the annual addition 
in population is checked This again necessitates for a 
planned parent hood, for a rational family. This will 
not only cure the ills afflicting our economy but also 
provide the parents with better opportunities and faci- 
lities to bring up their children in a healthy and happy 
way. At the same time, this great step of checking 
population will make the mothers more healthy and their 
children will enjoy and study in a better atmosphere. 

It is whv the family planning scheme has been laun- 
ched with much fanfare io our country. Family planning 
centres, child welfare centres and other allied rnstitu- 
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tions are opened almost everywhere. There is a network, 
of family planning centres in our country which are enga- 
ged in the national task of checking increase m popula- 
tion. The process also involves the training facilities 
to villagers in this method, providing the village folk- 
with all such appliances and contrivances as are deemed 
necessary. This programme will meet a resounding; 
success if the family planners develop a confidence in 
the people by making them healthy, happy and physi- 
cally fit. Once this programme is accepted and harms 
least the social structure and functional relationship of 
the man and his miiieu, then there -would be no difficulty 
and problem of population explosion. 

A sum of Rs. 50 crores was envisaged for family 
planning during the Third Plan Period. It provides for 
education and motivation for family planning : provision 
of services, training, supplies, demographic research 
etc. 

So if India is to really reach the pinnacle of 
progress and self-sufficiency in food and economic indepen- 
dence, there is an ardent necessity for family planning. 
The Fourth Plan has also earmarked a good sum for this 
campaign. 

— : o : — 

11. FOOD PROBLEM 

India predominantly is an agricultural country. But 
despite this, our country at the present time has been afflic- 
ted by one of the worst droughts in recent history. Unlike 
previous years not only was there a total deficiency of 
rainfall over the moonsoon period, but the rains failed dur- 
ing the critical period, when crops were reaching maturity. 
Consequently, the yield of the crops has been seriously- 
affected. This situation has led to a grave food crisis in> 
our country. The States which have been worst hit are 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore and parts of Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. This- 
scarcity of food led to acts of violence and vehemence, 
arson, loot and destruction of Government property andi 



public property. The recent melodramatic scenes witnessed’ 
in Kerala and Bengal have pointed out how grave and- 
serious is the magnitude of food problem. While we- 
blame nature for alt su:h calamities, at the same time, 
we also are somewhat party to it. 

That we are still importing food grains, after under- 
going 18 years of independence and three Five-Year Plans, 
let it be realized that we have to face a still larger 
population with an additional 7 5 crorej in the next 6ve 
years. What then is the reason of c ur shortages in food T 
While an overwhelming majority of our country’s people 
nsott to agriculture, and even then we are not self-suffi- 
cient in food, points to the fact that there is some seriously 
wrong at the bottom These wrongs will have to be 
rectified, earlier the better. 

The food problem has to be tackled, first, by increasing, 
per acre yield of any crop— food or non-food— by the 
application of modern technology. We say, the country 
is not fully equipped with that much technical know- 
how as tD provide all the farmers of our land- But we 
must supply it to as many as we can. We must concen- 
trate all our efforts on roost suitab'e land with assured 
water supply, with hybrid seeds whic.li give us a return 
of 600% to 1500% increase. This, of course, is not 
possible without chemical fertilizers and proper care of 
the crops by spraying. 

To give this a practical shape, the State Governments 
have decided that in this scarcity the works to be started 
should be such as to provide permanent assets and. 
improve agricultural production in the areas. With this 
end in view, medium and minor irrigation, soil conserva- 
. dan. afforestation works etc. are being taken up to the 
extent possible. Three Central teams headed by the 
~ Programme Adviser of the Planning Commission have- 
been touring the affected States with a view to survey- 
ing on the spot conditions and advising the State and 
Central Governments of the measures necessary to pro- 
Vide ' i chef. About 20 lath persons are already 
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'employed on scarcity works. But there must be an 
improvement in agriculture. We should give respectabi- 
lity to Jowar, bajra and Potato as a substitute for impor- 
ted food as these could be incre sed manifold per acre. j 

The wastage in food grains must be avoided by 
•conserving them in stores, avoding all losses in transport 
and developing a ‘waste consciousness’ at all leves; so 
-that the food that is now wasted would be available for 
millions who are hungry and millions others who are 
hungry on account of exorbitant prices. Though the 
rice deficit is marginal, but even then it is creating a great 
■difficulty in the rice eating areas, because the food prob- 
lem which exists in South India is mainly on account 
•of non availability of rice at reasonable prices. 

To reduce burden on cereals etc subsidiary food 
like fi .h, meat and vegetables will have to be produced 
•on a larger scale and better marketed and available at 
reasonable prices. 

i 

AU such man-made crises in food should stop 
immediately. The artificial shortages created on account 
•of the bottlenecks of transport, milling ' and want of 
rational policies which exaggerate the deficits and prevent 
the surplus from filling the gap in time should not be 
•allowed to happen. 

The problem of food in India at present is the prob- 
lem of deficit States. And, oddly enough, it is the econo- 
mically advanced States like Kerala, Maharashtra, 
-Gujarat and West Bengal that are facing the deficits. 
These deficit states would have to be compensated by 
the surplus States. ••--• 

In a country like India, which has to face abnormal 
it onsoon conditions in -every two out of the five- years 
-and with an ever-increasing population growing ' at the J 
rate of 24000 new mouths per day and the craze for 
better standards of living, it is necessary to ensure . a 
minimum buffer stock. Lven some . western countries 
dike Germany, Norway and Switzerland have buffer stocks 
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maintained under their constitution itself ; and U.S A. 
3m enough buffer stock of wheat to feed the people of the 
world for one year. 

Our food shortage is reported to be 5%, It was 
■during the days when Shri K. M. Munshi was Food 
Minister and the percentage of shortage continues to be 
-the same even in 1966, when Shri Subramaniam is the 
Food Minister. But the expert economists say that even 
when some areas are victims of drought others receive 
rainfall more Failure in one part often makes up for 
success in another. No doubt ; our food problem is also 
solved by the American assistance under PL— 480. 
But it i) not a gift food and we pay for it. USA has 
agreed to give India food help up to 70 lakh tons for this 
■year of 1966. Seventy lakh tons of wheat are going to 
■cost us fts. 400 corcrs, Rs. 90 crores of it in dollars as 
■shipping charges. 

To solve our food problem, we must pursue a rational 
national agricultural policy. It is paradoxical to hear of 
food shortage in an agricultural country. Government 
spokesmen complain that 8% of the country's food grains— 
•which IS all our shortage— are destroyed by rats. In order 
■to save this much quantity, it is necessary that steps to 
-finish off rats should be taken. 

The consumption of cereals in India is very high. 
This is also due to the fact that non cereal foods like 
vegetables, fruits, milk, etc,, arc too expensive for most of 
our people. Government must do something to increase 
the production of these. This process will lighten the 
burden on cereal foods. Our late Prime Minister, 
Sh. Lai Bahadur Shastri, m his impassioned oration to the 
nation exhorted the people to observe fast for one day in a 
week and he also demanded that cerels should not be used 
■on Mondays. 

Food acreage has been diverted to cash crops — mainly 
<ane, Sugar-cane involves less labour, but earns more 
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■than rice. We ask Americans to buy our sugar and in 
turn beg them to give us wheat. If one country is really 
suffering from food crisis then every step should be taken 
which would help augment the food grains in our-country. 
Our peninsular country has a vast sti etching sea- lame 
where the possibilities of farming are almost unlimited. At 
the same time we shall also have to change our habits. 
Some people won’t touch food touched by others. Others 
wouldn't use to-day’s food tomorrow. Still others think it 
a point of honour to leave some food in their plates. Why 
can’t we imbibe and inculcate some more reasonable 
habits ? This would help to a great extent in solving 
the food problem. 

The Central Food and Technological Research Insti- 
tute has shown that there are considerable losses in milling 
and port handling operations. Our storage methods, our 
transport of food grains, our distribution system etc. all 
continue to be as primitive as before. Even the startling 
growth of rodent menace is taken light-heartedly. The 
Committee for Rodent Eradication appointed about a 
year ago by the Union Health Ministry is yet to meet. 

While we have theoretically ensured a mininum price 
to the farmer, the Food Corporation of India has been 
designated as the agency to maintain these prices through- 
out the country. The proper functioning of this corporation 
depends upon the attitude of State Governments. 

The object of monopoly procurement in Japan or of 
the Canadian or Australian Wheat Boards has been to- 
create an efficient marketing organization which would 
ensure that middlemen do not make much profits and 
that the maximum benefits accrue to the producers them- 
selycs. But the monopoly procurement that is now 
being attempted in many states, obviously, overlooks this 
fact, their only short-term objective being to get into their 
possession as much grain as possible. Such operations 
have not resulted either in better quality to the consumer 
or lower prices. 
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Therefore, the approach to food problem has to be 
integrated. We must eschew all ideological plans aod a 
matter like food whicti involves millions or people m this 
country with all their rigidity of toad habits, cannot be 
left to ideologies, bet there be no conflict on small-scale 
and large scale farming, as both have their own advantages 


while if all these factors are applied, to the same piece of 
land, production could be anywhere between IU0 and 600 
per cent. 

Agriculture should not be bureaucratised. Centrali- 
sation and monopoly in the distribution of fertilisers and 
credit have often tended to create dela>s n the farmer 
getting his requirements in time Multiple agencies 
' -.!«,>»- An atmosphere 

■ g-ts his require- 

rr, bttter seeds, 

spraying of crops and agricultural expertise readily when- 
ever they are required. 

The conversion of food acreage to non-food purposes 
should be restricted. As a matter of fact the solution to 
the f od problem is expected only through an agricultural 
revolution and agricultural revolution involves attacking 
the problem iu all its aspects. It takes three months to 
ra ; se a crop in this country while it takes as much time to 
get it from U. S. A. or any other country. Even if we 
save this freight in foreign exchange, we can « row ten 
times in Ferros of money value by importing fertilisers 
■rather than grains. To think that lood imports do not 
involve heavy foreign exchange is not correct. We paid Rs, 
42 crores freight- charee in foreign exchange last year. Th a 
year it will be about Rs. 90 crores. The commercial a ops 
have been considered foreign exchange earners, food _ crops 
can still be the biggest foreign exchange saver in this 
country. 
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But the very quintessence of food problem is to evolve 
a national food policy. This is the responsibility of Central 
and State Governments. The Food Corporation of 1 ndia. 
can only translate this into action On the creation of State 
Zones, it was felt that a national agency like the Food 
Corporation could take out the surplus without let or 
hindrance. Otherwise the people have stronger reason to 
ask for a bigger zone to avoid the anxiety of perpetual 
shortages. 

Though, statutory rationing has been introduced ' in 
■urban areas like Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad, 
Coimbato'c, Visakhaptanam and Secunderabad and 
Bombay, Poona Nagpur, Bangalore, etc are also goi; g to 
be brought under statutory rationing shortly, fair price 
shops ha c been functioning in rural areas. 

If in this moment of great awakening among farmers 
and all sections of public, their efforts are harnessed 
a tremendous release of energy would be let loose which. 

• would solve our food problem and would enable us to face 
th, future challenge of population, when we shall have a 
30% increase over the present population by 1975. 

— : o : — 

13. INDIA AND U.N.O. 

The emergence of United Nations Organization on 
Oct. 24, 1945, was welcomed by the whole world because 
it was not only an echo of peace and international under- 
standing, but was a ray of hope and optimism for all. 
those who witnessed the grim and ghastly, the sad and. 
soul piercing sp ctacle of World War I and Wot Id War II, 
fought in the first half of the twentieth century. Wars, 
ipso facto, have been fought in history at times. While 
the poets have sung panegyries to the glories won in 
wars as is evident from the famous and gigantic wars of 
the Orient, the Ramayana and Mahabharata, while 
Homer was delighted to give laudatory discourses on Iliad. 
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and ‘Odyssey*, the two thrilling and terrible adventures 
of the Occident. 

- The dark, dismal and infructuous record of the League 
of Nations culminated in its complete dismantlement and 


League of Nations. With the formation of U.N.O , a 
new epoch of peace and hope dawnej upon humanity. 
The shuddering touch, with which humanity was afflicted 
started to lessen. U N.O. put the world humanity on the 
path of peace, mutual understanding, and co-opcratum 
among the nations. 

The striking and salient features for which this august 
body was devised are : 

1. To respect the principles of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples. 

2. To achieve international co-operation in solving 
problems of economical, social, cultural, humanitarian and 
character. 

3. To serve as a centre fot harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these common ends. 

4. To render technical assistance for implementing 
programmes of economic development, social welfare, 
education, health, agriculture, vocational training and 
public administration. 

These are the superb scruples and lofty ideals upon 
which rose the citadel of U N O.. a symbol of peace and 
good will among nations. UN.O was created to 
serve as an effective instrument in checking the war-like 
tendencies and trends and to solve all the disputes inter, 
na ion and international throug ■ peaceful means. But 
in spite of this, nations have resorted to appeal of arms in 
many cases and have also formed military pacts is a sad 
and depressing commentary on the outlook of the great 
powers. 
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and 'Odyssey’, the two thrilling and terrible adventures 
of the Occident. 

- The dark, dismal and infructuouj record of the league 
of Nations culminated in its complete dismantlement and 
disintegration. It failed to do justice when Italy attacked 
Abbysinia. So League of Nations came to its tragic end. 
U N.O. was created to fill the void and vacuum created by 
League of Nations With the formation of U.N.O , a 
new epoch of peace and hope dawnej upon humanity. 
The shuddering touch, with which humanity was afflicted 
started to lessen. U N.O. put the world humanity on the 
path of peace, mutual understanding, and co-operation 
among the nations. 
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good will among nations. U N.O. was created to 
serve as an effective instrument in checking the war-like 
tendencies and trends and to solve all the disputes inter- 
na ion and international throug ■ peaceful means. But 
in spite of this, nations have resorted to appeal of arms in 
many cases and have also formed military pacts is a sad 
and depressing commentary on the outlook of the great 
powers. 
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The history of U.N.O., during the last 21 years, of its 
existence, has been a chequered record of both victories 
and defeats. It had to pass through the most critical ana 
crucial times and had t . exercise its powers and i rinciples 
in order to maintain international harmony. Though, it 
hid sutvived all the plagues and pestilences of inter- 
national politics but it is a melancholy fact that has not 
readied the eights of people’s expectations and instead. of 
becoming a sane organ zation to pass justice without vin- 
dictiveness, to help the weak against strong, to speak truth 
an condemn lie, to help the honest and the gentle against 
the wicked and tyrannous, U.N. has become a chess 
board of power politics a pawn in the hands of Big Powers 
thus thwarting itself the very ideals for which it was 
created. Though U. N. has fairly succeeded in focussing 
public attention on the troubling and turmoiling world 
problems of the time, obliged the parlies to justify their 
actions, coaxed the warring and disputing nations to nego- 
tiate an agreement, used its sane ’offices for mediation and 
' bringing about peaceful settlement, issued orders to stop 
unsheathing the sword as well as calling countries to sent 
their armed troops to the troubled countries for bringing 
peace as in Congo. U.N. despite its failures here and there 
has to its credit commendable record of easing world 
tensions, settling international disputes and also of advanc- 
ing the cause of subjugated people for perfect freedom. 

This world body stands for the observance of funda- 
mental rights including complete social, political and 
economic equality between man and woman. U. N. O. 
is not merely entrusted the task of putting end to mutual, 
fighting internecinne warfare, or protecting the infringe- 
ment of spirit and charter of United Nations Organization 
by any power but is also engaged on another plane to 
eradicate and fight hunger starvation, disease, poverty and 
ignorance, ’ blatant politico.! and economic equality, 
conducted through its other organs and limbs. U. N. has 
successfully used its good offices of mediation, negotiation 
and conciliation as is true in case of Indo-Fak conflict of 
September, 1S65 ; its cease-fire calls were heeded in Pales- 
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tine, Indonesia and Kashmir, also resorted ,to .armed 
•action in June 1950 at the bidding of the Security ^Coun- 
cil to resist the attack of North Korea against South Korea. 
U. N. is also spearheading the supervision of the administ- 
ration of certain African, Asian, and Australian demesnes 
placed under trusteeship. 

With all these feathers studded in the cap of U. N. it 
is finding itself now in a precarious situation and all its 
deliberations and outpourings'arc daily reduced to a scrap 
of papet. The fact remains that the very sanctum 
sanctorum of this organization has been stifled by diffe- 
rences of great magnitude. Gold war symptoms have also 
crept into the inner precincts of U. N. O. as was evident 
during the'debates on Kashmir. This international forum 
has faded to do justice on Kashmir problem by not bring- 
ing Pak to heel. On some issues, there is complete 
deadlock, stalemate and stagnation.) The Big Powers are 
threatening to kindle the torch of wfir on many issues of 
their involvement and interest At f time when this world 
* i” * T - 1 ’ 1 - 1 , tViir/l hW r,r 


future of mankind is bound to be at stake. The state 
of mounting tensions, mutual bickerings, open hostility to 
each other and repugnance, clash of interests may lead 
the world to brutal barbarism The Cuban crisis set the 
pace of this humainty on the road of total annihilation 
but thanks to Russians who averted the conflict. 

United Nations, when it was created over the debris 
•of the defunct League of Nations, came as a torch bearer 
to this terrorized and troubled, horrified and frightened 
'humanity of inter, war years period. The two 
•wicked World Wars have left their tradings of a sterile 
■civilization, disease and destruction and a crop of death. 
*U.N O. gave a healing touch to this humanity haunted 
»by the sceptre of war. It was a beacon of hope and an 
'embodiment of man’s lofty ideas, ideals and idealism. 
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But to our surprise and shock -and dismay, we see to- 
day an ugly race for armaments.' Both the power blocs- 
are busy in devising contrivances for such potentiality , and 
power so as to sound the death-knell. of human civilization. 
While U.S.S.R. agreed to a general disarmament, and 
asked Americans to stop the sabre-rattling and recon- 
naisance, a test ban treaty was also signed in which 
both the parties agreed to stop testing of nuclear wea- 
pons. It was a good sign to end the signals of war. But 
still some countries are indulging in the mad race of 
armaments and thus are threatening world peace. The 
arms race not only feeds on itself but creates in every 
country an attitude of mind which makes agreements 
impossible. The best hopes for peace are now 
placed in maintaining a “balance of terror” but this 
balance is beginning to look like an illusion. We must 
return to the commonsense conclusion that peace and 
security cannot be achieved- without first reaching - 
agreements between East and West to halt the arms 
, race. 

Again the neutralization of areas has gained ground 
because it is considered to be a welcome step in interna* 
tional negotations. The Great Powers, including U.S.S.R., 
signed a treaty in 1955, which neutralized Austria. In 
1960, they signed a treaty which neutralized Antarctica. 
So the significance of neutralization is that it s a form of 
territorial disarmament, a partial dismantling of the great 
military machines and military bases whose destructive 
powers have now become so terrifying. 

India has also contributed her maximum to honour 
the charter and spirit of the U.N.O. Her role in 
respecting the ideals of U.N., ever since independence, is 
commendable. Her clarion call to J iberate and emanci- 
pate the countries crushed under the heel of colonial- 
ism and imperialism, is well known. India’s growing, 
influence, moral, political, cultural and humanritarian' 
has been tremendously felt in and outside U.N. Being a- 
member of U.N.,. India has never shown an . element ofT 
partiality and prejudice against any nation but has acted! 
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and aligned with the humanitarian, progressive, -raotaV 
and egalitarian forces. How Pt. Nehru vehemently 
denounced the Anglo-French invasion of Suez is known 
to one and all India also condemned severely the Russian 
attack on Hungary. Our forces were also sent m the 
troubled land of Congo to work under the aegis of U.N. 
India also despatched a military battalion in Korea m 
order to restore peace in that land of chaos and confusion. 

Peace has been the guiding angel of our foreign policy. 
India has done her best to maintain peace and freedom 
in the whole world. Pt. Nehru became the cynosure of 
all the peace-loving people. “Peace”, according to Pt. 
Nehru, “is not physical abstention from war but an 
attempt to create a climate of peace all over the world.” 

India was not a silent spectator when the neighbouring 
island of Ceylon was about to be grabbed by the Chinese 
dragon, after 

Bandaranaike, - - . ■ - 

oured to get pi - - ■ - , * 

Republic of Indonesia was threatened by a Dutch war 
of re conquest, or when Cambodia fought for her free 
existence, or when the cockpit of cold war i e. Vietnam 
is embroiled in the flames of an internecine warfare and 
brutal bombing by the Americans. All these acts of 
gallantry and bravery show India’s unstinted support 
to the moral, freedom and peace-loving forces 


It is an ardent and firm belief of India that in the 
existence of UN lies a hope, an optimism of humanity 
who is devoted and dedicated to the furtherance of the 
cause of world peace. The eclipse of U.N. will again 
reverse the whole cycle of progress and peace. The tragic 
story of the League of Nations is still fresh in the minds- 
of statesmen of the whole world. Still are fresh the haunt- 
ing and dreadful catastropies and cataclysms, of the two 
colossal wars. 
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India docs not want this barbarous drama to be 
repeated 'again, a drama which brings in its wake nothing 
but mass killings, massacre, destruction of life and property, 
■deadly diseases and economic upheavals Thus to avoid 
this frightening picture, India is steadfastly enhancing 
the cause of world peace. Though our country is aggressed 
by the ruthless and beastly marauders of Communist 
China, India has never gone awry for maintaining peaceful 
-decorum. The aggressors will get the nemesis . 

India has been an active member of U.N. and has 
tried to strengthen the hands of U.N. O. and has willingly 
offered her services when needed to ease international 
•tensions and promote good-will and mutual understand- 
ing. It was in this hope and belief that India agreed to. 
bee i <. the chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission in Korea and chairman of International 
‘Commission for Supervision and Control in Indo China. 

On the whole. India’s contribution in the arena of 
U.N.O. is immense because U.N.O. is a symbol of peace, 
friendship, goodwill among nations, of which Injia is 
a staunch protagonist. India thinks that U.N.O. which 
is a ray of hope, vision, belief and prosperity must succeed 
in its holy mission. But if U.N. remained a chess-board 
of power politics of Big Powers then there is every 
possibility of its meeting the fate of the old defunct 
League of Nations. 


— : o : — 

14. INDO-PAK CONFLICT 

Pakistan has been blatantly and brazenly indulging 
in aggression against India since her very inception. The 
campaign of hate and hostility, treachery and deceit, 
blackmail and hooliganism forms a part of Pakistan’s 
political propaganda against India. Pakistan came in 
the limelight of the whole world as an aggressor when her 
forces attacked the territory of Jammu and Kashmir in 



1947 * fl 3. grabbed "a considerable area, which she now 
■calls J'Azad Kashmir’. It has been a cornerstone of our 
fordgn 'policy to maintain friendly relations with Pakistan, 
■our immediate neighbour. But in the campaign of 
hostility and political vendetta against India lies the 
vested interest of Pakistan. So in any shape or form 
athe keeps the tempo of cold war at its climax. In the 
first quarter of 1965, Pakistani forces invaded the Indian 
territory known as Rann of Kutch. In August, 1965, 
Pakistan sent her guerrilla* trained in war tactics into 
Jammu and Kashmir. These armed infiltrators or 
Mujahids carried with them all the necessary para- 
phernalia of war with the sole purpose of toppling Kash- 
mir Govt, and thus take over the Radio Kashmir and 
■other vital centres of interest. But all these pernicious 
and aggressive tactics of Pak were grimly met by Indian 
Security Forces and our forces aJ so started plugging the 
passes through which Pakistan succeeded in sending 
her Gibraltar Force into the valley of Kashmir in order 
to bring an internal subversion. 

r * - ‘ ■ * ~> 
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tional frontier in the Chamrab sector ot Jammu province. 
Thus, Pakistan again became an acknowledged aggres- 
sor in theey-s of the world. Her provocative attitude 
■earned for Pakistan an opprobrium of the villain of the 
piece, as an jgg' essor and invader. 

Pikistm was the first to cross the international frontier 
in Jammu province. Pakistan was the first to violate 
Indian air space when her Sabre-jets bombarded the 
town of 4mntsar in Punjab. Pak was the first to bomb 
brutally and savagely the civilian population of India, as 
-was also the first to strike and consecrate the places of 
-religious worship like mosques, gurdwaras. churches etc. 
Pakistan was again the first to violate the naval waters 
■and bombarded the tetapies of Puri. With these heinous 
•and horrendous acts of brazen aggression, India was 
fleft no alternative but to open another front. So on Sept. 
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Pakistan is a country born, nurtured and cultured; 
in hatred against India. “She is a crazy diversion devised 
by Mcphissophclian spirits which gloat over the follies and- 
misfortunes of men. It is moth-eaten to the core and is 
held together by the anti-Hindu fixation ; but the Hindus 
will survive it as they have survived worse plagues and 
pestilences in their age long history,” asserts P. Mahadevan 
a distinguished author. Pakistan’s visions of nibbling 
through to Scinagar, Jammu, Aligarh, Agra and Lucknow 
must be given an everlasting quietui. She hope; to bring 
entire India under star and crescent. We will have to be 
cautious and conscious of Pak activities of bringing- 
subversion and disruption inside the country. Such appre- 
hensions are well cleared, when Prof. Arnold Toynbee, 
the world famous historian of modern times, wrote in an 
article of ‘The Hindustan Times,’ a few years ago, that 
“Pakistan is a partial culmination of thousands of years or 
Muslim efforts to make India a pan-lslamic State." 

The other noteworthy though sad fact was that the 
.entire British press and leaders took a partisan attitude in 
‘‘this confrontation and favoured Pakistan. Venomous 
has been its mouth piece, the B C.C. Its press has been 
guilty of suppre 3 Sio veri, its Prime Minister of suggestion 
falsi. 

While this process of mutual distrust was going on, 
Russia exhorted India and Pakistan to come to a platform 
for solving their related problems to fndo Pak conflict. 
Both the countries agreed to attend the venue of the 
conference, which was Tashkent, the Central Asian city of 
U.S S R. An agreement was arrived at between India 
and Pakistan and was signed by the Indian Prime Minister 
and Pak President on January 10 . ip- 16 . The Tashkent 
Declaration enshrined among other things, to renounce 
the tue of farce for solving disputes as wed as asked both 
the countries to withdraw their troops to pre-August 5, 
1965, position. While all this process of disengagement, 
has been over. Pakistani leadership has again hoisted 
the petard and has violated the Tashkent Spirit. She is 
again busy in launching a camp sign of vili.ication and 
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■friendly and free nations, whether those countries were in 
.the Russian Campus as in the orbit of Anglo-American 
grouping. But India’s course in the realm of international 
affairs was not guided by and based upon pure political 
ideologies The propounders of our foreign policy kept 
in view the enlightened self-interest of the nation and 
preferred to remain aloof from the conflicting and 
■confronting ideologies of the rival political systems 
represented by Russians and Anglo-Americans, and India, 
•thus rode on the bandwagon of non-alignment. Ours was 
and is quite free and independent policy keeping in view 
the problems of humanity at large. In the plexus of 
•internation ll diplomacy and politics, India has her own 
■independent, just, neutral and unprejudiced voice. 

Non-alignment represents a third force in world 
politics. Apart from the two titanic blocs, the neutral 
and uncommitted nations come under the heading of 
non-alignment. Our first Prime Minister, Shri Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, became the originator of this political doctrine, 
j Non alignment has been the lighthouse of India’s foreign 
policy. It has been the Pole Star for guiding the ship of 
India into the turbulent sea of international affairs. The 
Bandung Conference in 1955 was a milestone which 
-determined the course to be followed by the countries 
flowing in the stream of non-alignment. 

The record of India’s foreign policy practised during 
the last nineteen years has shown that India has never 
lagged behind in so far as the question of justice and fair- 
play is concerned. It is because of this doctrine that Pt. 
Nehru, denounced the combined Anglo-French-Israeli 
attack on Suez in 1956. Pt. Nehru, being the apostle of 
peace and non-alignment did not hesitate to call a spade a 
spade. He also condemned in unequivocal terms the 
Russian aggression in Hungary. Pt. Nehru’s role as a peace- 
maker, as a Messiah of peace and upholder and respcctor 
of non-alignment’s principle is unique. He was against all 
the shams and conventions of colonialism and communism 
and always hit the nail on the head. His cry for the 
liberation of all the suppressed and subjugated countries 
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16. THE TASHKENT SPIRIT 


The signing of a historic document at Tashkent bet- 
ween India and Pakistan marks a land-mark in the 
annals of Indo-Pak relations. The Tashkent Declaration, 
which was arrived at between India and Pakistan, was. 
a welcome breath of amity and cordiality which reliev- 
ed the atmosphere of tension, cold war and intermittent 
occurrence of hot conflicts between these two coun- 
tries. This document was a “call to conversion of hearts’ 
as our philosopher President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
termed it. He further said, “It is not a legal document' 
nor moral exhortation nor a political settlement.” 

Thus Tashkent accord has come to be known as 
“Tashkent spirit,” which is an inclination to and year- 
ning for peace, friendship, and a robust belief in and 
pious hope for solving all the disputes through peace- 
ful negotiations which is the very essence and spirit of 
international law and international politics. The Tash- 
kent agreement was a call for peace and co-existence 
and exhortation to shed the feelings of hatred and fear 
towards each other. “Tashkent Declaration ” said Shri 
Lai Bahadur Shastri, “is a unique experiment in inter- 
national diplomacy.” 


The open armed conflict between India and Pakistan • 
which occurred m September 1965. was a sad chapter in' 
the history of this sub-continent. To end this control 
totion Mr. Alexie Kosygin, the Prime Minister of the 
Soviet Union, had for the first time suggested a summit 
meeting between the leaders of India and Pakistan ^ 
took four months for both the countries to crystallize this 
opinion However, the Indo-Pak parleys started at 
Tashkent on January 4 1966, and ended by signing atinE 
declaration. The persistent endeavours and good oEs 
ot Mr. Kosygin bore fruit. The *9 
Pact’ was signed which stated among other poffitT:^ 

...They reaffirm their obligations under flip pi,,,,., 
not to have recourse to force and to settle th„v 9 ter 
through peaceful means.” G their dls P utes 



“...All armed personnel of the two countries shall 
to withdrawn not later than February 25, 1966, 'he 
positions they held prior to August 5, 1965, and both 
aides will observe the ceasefire terms and cease-fire lines. 

It was also agreed "that the relations between India 
and Pakistan shall be based on the principle of non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of each other." 

Both the countries agreed to implement their commit- 
ments made in the United Nations Resolution of Sep- 
tember 20. 1965. As a corollary to its above policy, 
both the States have promised to undertake to restore 
economic,. commercial and diplomatic links, to carry out 
the repatriation of the prisoners of war, the return of 
seized goods, merchandise etc 

This is the broad outline on which both the countries 
agreed. Though the agreement was a miraculous conclu- 
sion, Mr. Shastri’s firmness and flexibility, his trans- 

E rent sincerity and humanitarian outlook, was able to 
ipite faith in his opponent, Mr. Ayub Khan, the 
President of Pakistan Renunciation of force was the 
neplus ultra of their ideal statesmanship This is the 
very quintessence and crux of Tashkent spirit. This type 
of spirit is not new. Many more agreements were con- 
cluded jn the past, in which war was declared as an 
international crime. The Hague Conference of 1899 and 
1909 also declared war as an international crime. These 
conferences also made an exhortation to the world 
to eschew war and pdopt a policy of general dis- 
armament. The Locarno Pact of 1925 clearly stated : 

“They will, in no case, attack or invade each other or 
resort to war against each other." As a matter of fact, 
innumerable peace treaties were concluded in the past 
so as to save the humanity from the holocaust of war. 
The Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 1923 also declared 
that the breach of Peace Treaty was an aggression and 
international crime. Tashkent accord is also a feather 
in these peace treaties. But how these peace treaties were 
thrown to winds and flagrantly violated despite their 
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solemn assurances and exhortations to make peace, is 
a sad commentary on the powers concerned. Germany, 
being the first signatory of the 'Pact of Paris’ or ‘Kellog- 
Briand Pact of 1928’, was the first to violate the pact 
and rode on the horse of war, which culminated in World 
War II. 

But let it be remembered that Tashkent declaration 
was discussed to blatant lengths and arrived at on the 
hard ground of realities The principle of co existence 
stands vindicated in this monumental document of inter- 
national diplomacy. Mr Shastri described the Tashkent 
Pact to pressmen at Tashkent in these words : “Tashkent 
Declaration is a step to peace. It would help reduce 
tension between the two countries. There would be no- 
escalation of war any more and would help in the main- 
tenance of peace and promote friendship. It is a unique 
experiment in international diplomacy.” 

Mr. Shastri’s highest hope, i e., to achieve peace, is- 
fulfilled provided the declaration is implemented honest- 
ly and sincerely. Both Mr. Shastri and President Ayub- 
rose above their feelings of hatred and fear and signed the 
document with hope and optimism of ushering in a new 
era of cultural contacts, economic collaboration and peace 
and harmony between the two nations. Tashkent agree- 
ment, if implemented in letter and spirit, can change 
the face of entire Indo-Pak sub-continent. Peace between 
the two states means material progress and prosperity 
and economic elevation of both the countries. Tashkent 
spirit constitutes in the change of hearts and outlook, a 
change for the betterment of the masses of both the coun- 
tries. Any effort to thwart the agreement by any inte- 
rested disruptor must be dealt with severely. Tashkent 
declaration must lead to the ending of war The war 
mentality must be shed and any dispute between (he 
two countries should be solved by mutual consent and in 
a spirit of goodwill. This is the best course open to 
humanity in this world of tension and turmoil. If tho 
humanity really wants to avoid a third global cata- 
strophe, then war must be declared outlawry. War 


cannot solve any problem, rather it has created problems. 
Moreover the wars or modern times are nth times more 
devastating and destructive than the wars fought in the- 
past. Modern warfare is an intricate business. War is the 
greatest plague a- d pestilence that can afflict humanity. 
It is the greatest curse. So it is only to avoid this type 
of sad spectacle that Mr. Shastri and Marshal Ayub signed 
the pact in good faith and hope. 

But what we see today is the dirty development of 
a disastrous thinking, which wants to throw the Tash- 
kent spirit to winds. The outbursts and out p 1 Airings of 
Pakistani leaders have done much harm to the Tash- 
kent accord. Mr. Bhutto, the Foreign Minister of Pakis- 
tan, is pouring venom and vitriol over India and is 
violating vehemently the Tashkent spirit. (Mr. Bhutto 
has resigned from the Pakistan Cabinet since). Mr Swaran 
Singh, the Foreign Minister of India, disclosed the 
other day in Lok Sabha, that Pakistan is violating the 
Tashkent spirit The vituperative propaganda has again 
been launched by the controlled press and radio of 
Pakistan. Mr. Altaf Gauhar, the Information Secretary 
of Pakistan, said the other day that Mujahids or infil- 
trators do not come under Tashkent declaration Pakistan 
agreed only to the withdrawal of ‘armed personnel’, which 
means only the regular army of Pakistan Instances 
of violation of ceasefire line by Pak have also been no- 
ticed by India. As a matter of fact, Pakistan again seems 
to be coming in a belligerent mood Her recent display 
of .Chinese T-59 tanks and Mig-19 planes synchro' 
nising with the visit of Chinese President Liu Shao-Chi 
and Foreign Minister of China Mr. Chen-Yi to Pakistan 
are portents of the evil intentions of Pakistan. 

India, on the other hand, is implementing Tashkent 
declaration in letter and spirit It is India’s earnest 
desire to live in peace and amity with Pakistan The 
recent large-scale destruction of life and property dur- 
Indo-Pak fighting of both the countries has shown 
me futility of war. Let the opposition to the agreement 

overcome through sweet persuasion and patient 
reasoning. The people all over the sub-continent must 
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•get rid of the poisonous legacy of fear and 
there be no further harping on Kashmir 
u nalienab le part of India, politically, 
economically, socially, culturally, and legally, 
the Ministerial Meet between the delegations 
and Pakistan at Rawalpindi on March ° 
Pakistan insisted on opening and discussing 
issue first and then anything else, 
was that the meeting ended in fiasco and Mr. 
Singh, Indian Foreign Minister, told at 
after his return from Rawalpindi that “Pindi is 
mood to come to grips with India.” This 
of Pakistan and her malicious campaign 
show that Pakistan does not want 
relations with India. 

Let wisdom descend on the rulers of 
■do something beneficial for the people • '• 

-continent. Peace is the need of the time. T ' ’ 
will have to be honoured and maintained, 
ray ol hope for millions living in this sub 
must work to preserve peace and create a 
peace. Walter Lippman, the renowned A 
tical commentator and columnist, asserted : 
is the better for what was done in Tashkent. 
Jtind has needed badly to be shown that 
possible to get on top of the intractable vie 
.affairs. ” 


— :o : — 

17 INDIA SINCE 

Or 

INDIA IN 1980 

The achievement of independence from 
'thraldom or August 1 5, 1947, beset the 
•gaurdians of the country to formulate the - 
-grammes for building a better India, a - 
-a country which had to wash all the dirty 
"black spots, which were the legacies of 
■imperialism, whic i went to all the 
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exploiting this country’s economy, cultural and political 
by adopting the policy of divde et impera, so as to suit 
their own ends. These colonial countries robbed our 
abundant potentialities and economic resoures and gave 
it the" stigma of backward nation, a country which in- 
herently and historically is a repository of a glorious heri- 
tage, a first class civilization, the rich culture and the very 
fount and fountainhead o f philosophical intellectualism. 

With the attainment of freedom, there opened a devil’s 


which our country had to face are so innumerable to be 
counted, but in the ensuing study we shall take the salient 
features one by one which have shaped the internal and 
external structure of uur country. 

The transfer of power to the Indian National Govt, 
made this Government more responsible and thoughtful 
and there came the problems of law end order, of econo- 
mic instability, of political and cultural disunity, which 
were the disastrous hall-marks of the British regime. 

Looking back over the panorama of past eighteen years, 
our country has undergone as a tremendons change in each 
and every field of human activity. Though there was the 
ghost of communalism, a very byproduct of partition, 
showing its ugly sceptre right from Kashmir to Kanya 
-Kuman. The decisive part played by Pandit Nehru in 
suppressing this devilish development is commendable as 
he made secularism the verv base of this country where 
the flames left over by the British bosses couldn’t find 
more oil in order to burst in a bigger coflagrat ion, which 
they actually wanted. It was made to realize that India 
“ not merely a geographical entity but a cultural and 
spiritual entity. It was, therefore, integrated into one, 
•spiritually. The disruptive tendencies and fissiparous 
trends to divide this country multi-ractally failed. There 
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was no question of Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims and Christians. 
All are the full citizens of this state. The problem off 
minorities also came up and was solved by protecting the ■ 
minority communities and by giving them some conces- 
sions. So India became God’s great melting pot where' 
all these communities irrespective of their different modes 
of living etc. are being melted and reformed and God is 
producing the typical Indian. 

Another enemy which threatened the integrity of the 
nation was the problem of princely states. The 560 odd 
states of India were merged in the Indian Union . by 
Sardar Patel, the Bismark of India. His ability, 
astuteness, farsightedness and statesmanship was uniaue in 
so far as the problem of princedoms and principalities is 
concerned. 

The third monster was that of the problem of the 
linguistic states. The States Reorganisation Commission 
solved this problem rightly. 

The language controversy was severe at its earlier- 
stages but the Constituent Assembly solved this issue 
amicably by declaring Hindi as the national language and 
English as an associate language until as such Hindi takes ■ 
the rightful place to replace English. Linguistic unity is 
one of the most important factor cementing the very terri- 
torial integrity of the nation. 

This is not the total sum of our achievements but as 
regards the industrialisation of our country and the 
building of dams, hydro-electric projects rural electrifica- 
tion, which our ex premier used to designate as ‘the 
temples of modern age’ have been quite responsible in 
shaping modem India — an India which has sound founda- 
tions of economy. But still the sceptre of uneinploy ment- 
is baffling the best brains in our country, whether they 
are economists, planners or the architects of modern India. 
India has now just start her fourth Five-Year Plan, but the- 
problem of ever-increasing unemployment and the ever- . 
increasing literacy rate are the two enigmatic problems 
which must be solved immediately. 
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Oar country has undergone three general election 
based on adult franchise, which is a testimon 
to the successful running of the institution of democraq 
which has gone into the inner symptoms of our life anc 
thought. Democracy’s success is a touchstone of our 
country’s political system. There is a show of various 
political parties in our country trying to establish their res- 
pective ideologies, but up till now, the Congress, because of 
its past glorious heritage, has not allowed any other politi- 
cal creed to thrive. The struggle to day is between the 
national democratic institutions and the forces represen- 
ted by Communism. The Communist Party of India came 
into ns naked skin in the wake of Chinese aggression in 
1952, when it gave confusing and contradictory statements 
favourable to the aggressor and going against the very 
sense and spirit of Indian nationalism. The split of this 
totalitarian creed into Right and Left clearly showed the 
loyalties of this fellow travelling galley in our country and 
since then the hold of the Communist Party of India, 
has been considerably weakened. 

On the economic fiont, India u much more stable 
than she was in l947 The British Government was 
engaged only tn the maintenance of law and order and to 
suppress the movement for Indian independence and paid 
least heed to the social and economic progress of our coun- 
try The moment our National Government took the 
rein* or country’s administration, it had to face the cripp. 
ling lack of resources amidst groaning and grinding pover- 
ty. mass illiteracy and ignorance The patterns of our 
Five-Year Plans have gone much in so far as to remove 
its wide economic gaps but still we are far a wav from 
our ultimate goal what we call Socialistic Pattern of 
Society. > 

Broadly speaking, socially and culturally India has also 
uade advances all these years— the ugly forces of 
asteism, provincialism and linguistic jingoism are dying, 
lur position to-day is far better than what it was during 
947. The rate of literacy is increasing and people are 
icominj consciuous of their duties and aware of their 
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responsibilities. In the cultural segment, we have increased 
our field by setting up some institutions to promote India’s 
ancient cultural heritage. 


While delineating the chronology of significant and im- 
portant events since Independence, Indian mind is mauled 
with the myth of European culture as a superior culture. 
The whole period of our political subjection under tyranni- 
cal and burning British colonialism, we have been constant- 
ly Anglicized and Europeanized. This psyche must be 
dispelled sooner the better. To borrow from an alien civili- 
zation is a sign of degradation, denigration and defama- 
tion. Rather it should be preached to the whole world 
that this Oriental land of ours has been an ancientmost 


cradle of civilization and culture. The Vedic culture which 
I call it. The fictitious and filthy theories popularised and 
preached by European scholars and historians alike about 
the validity of Vedic culture as not to be found in India 
but on some other land can be rebutted easily. Vedic 
culture seemed to have suffered a decline. It languished 
in the process of migration. The decline is clearly discer- 
nible as we pass from Ramayana and Mahabharata to 
Homer s . Iliad and Odyssey. The ruined relies of our 
a ’ lci< - nt civilization and culture show that India had been 
the hub of art and architecture, music and medicine, 
sculpture and painting, love and literature in the past. 
I here is a revivification and resuscitation of ancient 
art torm, which is the real Renaissance in the realm of 
India’s arts. 


not pose an( * P reten d that India has 
reached the apex of modern scientific and technological 
advancement, or in any other field. We, no doubt, are 
better than what we were eighteen years ago. 


While the ship of India’s destiny has been streered 
clear despite all the natural odds and oddities, but some 
ot the unforeseen and unpredictable calamities have defi- 
mtely retarded the pace of Indian progress. The bundle of 
problems like Goa, Kashmir, food have quite engaged 
.tiie attention of our rulers and leaders. Goa, Diu and 
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Daman have been freed from the foreign yoke since DtCv 
1961. The massive military invasion by Red China in 
1962 on the sacred soil of our country was an international 
betrayal. The Chinese panzers were and are out to expand 
their boundaries. They nibbled about 12,000 aq. miles 
of Indian territory and are still posing a threat to our 
way of life. Moreover the recent attack by Pakistan over 
India in Sept, 1965 has also upset the budget and to meet 
this twin challenge our Government will have to spend a 
lot in order to defend the nation. So quite a sizable 
amount of our budget is put to strengthen defence mea- 
sures and the manufacture of military equipment. But 
even then we shall have to go in such a way that the 
normal work goes on. 

With this description and discussion we come to the 
conclusion that India has taken big strides forward both 
in the horizons of internal affairs and vistas of external 
affairs. Pt. Nehru’s unstinted and unselfish contribution 
in presenting and projecting the image of India abroad 
is commendable and unforgettable and we pray to the 
almighty that the future national Governments will go a 
Step farther, so that India may rank as one of the biggest 
powers of the world and to be respected and honoured in 
the hearts of the people of the whole world because of a 
brightened and an enlightened India. 

By 1980, India would have finished her fifth Five-Year 
Plan and would be going through her sixth Five-Year 
Plan, By that time the conditions would be different. 
As our Planning Minister Asoka Mehta says, India 
would be self-sufficient and self supporting in most of the 
spheres like food and economy, by 1980. Though popu- 
lation would increase at the present rate of the growth of 
population continues. But our Government is endeavour- 
ing to put a check to this monstrous increase in popula- 
tion while India in 1980, would be scientifically advanced, 
economically betier and would have a better degree in 
literacy ana education, if anything untoward does not 
happen. 
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18. INDIA AND THE ATOM BOMB 

The icv winds of confusion have already blown over 
ThC fvL nf proliferation of an atom bomb by India, 
the q«?stion P ol t con tinues to haunt and hewn. 

'^e Sthe best brains in our country whether they are 
Sestn or scholars, politicians or professors, press-lords 
or political astrologers, thinkers or writers. 

hx 

lation and political pell-mell. 

But a country like India, which is already a victim of 
nerfidious and insidious China hiving her mam goals of 
Sorial expansionism and making ideological inroads 
into other countries, who has already nibbled a consider 

able chunk of Indian territory and continues to threaten 

. . secU ritv and stability, cannot sit in a state of comp- 
lacencv and confusion but will have to evolve a policy for 
containing the Chinese expansionism and extra-terntoria- 
£m The danger of China is looming largely over the 
horizons of India and that too when China is m league 
with Pakistan to browbeat and bludgeon India in all the 
' possible ways. 

India, however, is committed to the cause of world 
neace India does not want to indulge in such acts that 
may tarnish her image. But the defence of the motherland 
is the paramount uty of the government. We are 
guided by the innate principle of non violence and truth 
but we also cannot shut our eyes about the inherent 
dangers. China today possesses all the lethal weapons oi 
war guided missiles and the latest sinews of war. In this 
situation it becomes imperative for India to. go in for such 
policy which may thwart the designs of China who is out 
to humiliate India. All these things give rise to a volley 
of questions like, whether India' should go m for the 
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proliferation of an atom bomb or not ? If it is manu- 
factured then what will be its utility ? Can India afford 
to start the proliferation of a nuclear artillery when she is 
already crippled by so many other pressing problems. 

The antogonists of atom bomb say that fndia being 
economically weak cannot afford the manufacture of atom 
bomb which is a costly affair. Moreover, it can also 
hamper the progress of other peaceful projects- There 
are other innumerable problems with which our country 
is faced, like food, ilhterary, disease etc These deserve 
more attention and importance than the manufacturing 
of atomic device. It is true. They also say that ‘peace’ 
and ahimsa’ have been the guiding angels of India. It is 
a part and parcel of our ancieut cultural heritage. We 
admit that if ‘peace’ and ‘ahimsa’ are the words written on 
one side of the coin the ‘Dhartnyudha’ and ‘Cbanakyaniti’ 
are written on the other side of it Our past heritage 
reminisces our firm laith in action as enshrine in the 
great scriptures of Bhagvadgita and Mah dharata. 
Kurukshetra is the matrix of our national life.ablfthe 
slream of Indian history is adored by peace prophets like 
Buddha and Ashoka then Rana Pratap and Sbivaji. Guru 
Gobind Singh and Arjuna are the leading lights in 
our historical course, who saved India from the intruders 
and invaders This glaring galaxy in the mainstream 
of national life provides us with ample experiences to 
conduct a better effort for defence. 

Confronted as we are on the west and the east by 
Pakistan and on the north by a hostile and treacherous 
China, we have to think ol how to resist these foes of 
India. The only deterrent to check the over-weaning and 
vaulting ambitions of these two countries is to build a mili- 
tarily powerful India which will have a soothing and sober- 


©1 India. 

To possess an atomic arsenal is no crime. Rather- 
atom bomb in the present-day world of scientific advance^ 
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ment and technology has become a status symbol, nay, 
a fact of life. It serves as an insurance against national 
extinction. Moreover, iv is a ticket i'or gate-crashing into- 
the nuclear club. The modern world recognises a country 
powerful only if one possesses the atom bomb. The 
history of the last two decades shows that it is only 
because of ‘balance of power’ that there is no major 
catastrophe between the two power systems between 
which the world is divided to-day. If India possesses atom 
bomb, China will think twice before thinking of bombing. • 
The very possession of a war weapon thwarts the dreams 
of the enemy. Mere morale is not enough. That could 
not save the stout Japanese in 1945, when the lurid and 
ghasty spectacle of deadly devastation of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki was witnessed by the whole world to their 
much shock and dismay. 

The nuclear policy will certainly be costly to India. 
It will hamper and retard other peaceful projects and 
programmes. But everything is subservient to the- 
securi'.y of the country. The late Dr. Bhabha, the atomic 
scientist of India, announced in his broadcast, that an 
atom bomb of the capacity of one dropped over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, t.e., of 10 kiloton T.N.T., can 
be manufactured in Rs. 17 5 lakhs. Lt. General Pierre 
Gallois, a French Nuclear strategist, has also said that a 
nuclear force is cheaper than a conventional one. Another 
American scientist, Dr. Melvin Cohn, who visited India 
in 1965, also urged India to develop and explode nuclear 
devices so that atomic energy could be used to improve the 
living conditions of its people. He says further that the 
enormous cheap energy released by nuclear explosion 
could be used to level mountains and to build roads, canals- 
and dams. Such useful projects — which would normally 
take years to complete and cost a lot of money, if conven- 
tional methods were applied— could- thus be completed 
speedily at a comparatively low cost through atomisation. 

The economic and moral reasons are subservient to- 
national security. Nuclear cost cannot be more prohibi- 
tive than national humiliation. The history of India is- 
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pregnant with examples that throughout the ages we have 
suffered defeats at the hands of invaders because of our 
failure to adopt latest tactics and uptodate arms. A peep 
into the past history shows that Alexander’s victory was 
due to his fast and sturdy steeds which were more than a 
match for the modest and lazy Indian elephants. The vic- 
tory of Moghuls is attributed to their possessing catapults, 
which Indian army did not possess Dutch and Portuguese 
encircled India because Indian naval power was weak. 
So is the case with Chinese who invaded India in 1962, 
with superior weapons unpossessed by the Indian army. 

So let us not lag behind in this race. Self reliance is 
the greatest lesson which we have learent during the days 
of Indo Pak conflagration We should be self-reliant 
in our military and war potential. Reliance on foreign 
powers can prove disastrous. Other countries arc talking 
of providing India with a nuclear umbrella. But this 
.world is very queer. No one respects international treaties 
and pacts. The last course open to us is to possess a 
nuclear deterrent. China is becoming an atomic expert 
and is terrorizing the world by making ghastly blasts. Let 
there be no complacency or metaphysical humbug over 
tins issue. We must act according to the circumstances. 
We want peace but with honour. 


19. EDUCATIVE VALUES OF HOBBIES 
Hobbies are interesting pursuits through which 
derive pleasure, recreation and amusement m : 

From the routine life, there comes monotony. dul^ and 
drabness. Going to one’s alma mater does not constitu e 
bobbies. People resort to hobbies simply 
Pleasure and feel exalted and mentally ftcr ,^ c ^. 

lomething w htch gives enjoyment to P«P ^ hir d 

W hoars of boredom. This does not wor k if one 
work brings vapadity but after doing* ^ menta i 
resorts to some pastime which g» vcs ^ i 0 / 13 
exaltation b termed as hobby. 
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Of making bobbies there is no end. Everyone has his 
own tastes and temperaments and one chooses the hobby 
which meets his delectations. Among hobbies there is 
photography, painting, dancing, music, philately, garden- 
ing, gathering match box covers, corn-collecting, 
gathering cigarette covers, games, travelling by car, ship 
or aeroplane, book-collecting, carpentry, novel-reading, 
study of poetry etc But the hobbies which I like most 
arc gardening, novel reading and studying poetry. In nty 
spare moments I resort to gardening Gardening is a 
lovesomc thing One grows flowers, cactus and other 
plants. The flower beds lend charm to our eyes and 
their dancing in the air pleases the innermost recesses of 
our hearts. The bracing breeze of the garden, the 
blossoming flowers and chirping sparrows on the plants 
appeal to our senses of sight and sound. A great poet has 
said, “One is nearer to a God’s heart in a garden.” 
Gardening gives us pleasure which is most natural and 
healthy. Novel-reading is another hobby, which is of 
.great interest to me. While reading novels, I am transported 
to that literacy realm which is most pleasing. I come 
across various characters which have taboos and 
habits which I find in the living characters. They are 
really my imaginary companions only with whom I share 
Joys and sorrows. The characters comfort me in distressing 
moments and elevate me from despair and despondency. 
•'Novel can help us to live as nothing else can”, says 
D. H. Lawrence. The characters in the novels serve as my 
friends, philosophers and guides. It is a matter of pleasure 
to read novels. Novels are of varied types. Some are 
social documents. They depict the man and milieu of the 
writer. The very customs and conventions of the time are 
reflected in the novels. The historical novels of 
Shakespeare like King Henry IV, Edward VIII etc., 
are masterly expositions of the life of kings and princes 
who lived and ruled in England. They reveal the 
Inwardness of the human spirit as it was prevalent in 
England in those times. Novel-reading is a good mental 
exercise, increases our grasping power and makes us all 
the more humane. One is transported into the Valhalla of 
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ecstasy which relieves one from his agonising issues and 
haunting worries and cares. Travelling is another 
hobby, which apart from endowing us with rich 
experience and education, teaches os toleration It gives 
a new charm to life and trains us in the virtues of 
modesty, tact, patience, cheerfulness and kindness. It 
broadens our mental make-up and enlarges our outlook on 
life. It is a means of education and knowledge. Travelling 
broadens our sympathies and helps to remove prejudices 
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and refreshment to the spirit. The moasie of history, 
the manners and mores of people, can be known by 
undertaking travelling trips. As a hobby, it is one of the 
best hobbies though jt is also expensive 

Some people choose such hobbies which give them 
pleasure and profit They choose inexpensive hobbies 
like basket. making, chair-kni'tmg, toy-makine, cartoon- 
making, designing pictures and printing clothes. Hobbies 
help in dispelling the dullness and monotony of mind. 
JT ’ ’ '■ ■ ’ ** * moments as arc healthy, 

• • n. But I like to study 

* ■ ' • literature which has 

pth of feeling and an 
enlightened approach to the problems of life While 
reading poetry one is carried into the zones of eternal 
pleasure spiritual satisfaction and thoughtful contempla- 
tion. Though poetry is of diverse types, but the study 
of romantic as well as classical poetry is thrilling in their 
own respects. By studying the works of Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, Coleridge and Byron, one is transported into 
the ideal vistas of nature, in the land of strangeness and 
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run keeps us away from the dreariness and dullness of life. 

Hobbies play a vital role in our lives. In our country, 
they arc not becoming popular and attractive as fast 
as it is desired. While in foreign countries, people can’t 
live without leisure. On weekend days, they go to the 
sea beaches and bask in the open sun. This provides 
them enjoyment as well as health. 

Hobbies have a great educative value. They act like 
catalytic agents in our lives. They give stimuli and 
excitement" to our life and thus we work earnestly in our 
routine jobs. Hobbies do not mean a negation of all our 
activities. But hobbies mean simply to bring a diversion 
from our routine life and resort to some recreational and 
entertaining programmes. Some people try to kill two 
birds with one stone. That is they combine pleasure 
with profit They believe in George Bernard Shaw’s 
dictum : ‘Art for life's sake.’ Shaw has little sympathy 
with those who believe in “Art for Art’s sake.” For 
Shaw, Art exists only for Life’s sake, Art, according to 
him, must be didactic. "For Art’s sake alone”, he has 
opined, “I would not face the toil of writing a single 
sentence.” So these people pursue their hobbies like 
photography, painting ; others adhere in their spare hours 
to arts and crafts, from which they make money as well. 
This serves their both the purposes. Anyhow, what is 
needed is, to refresh our mind, to exalt our spirit, to 
please our senses of sight and sound. Through hobbies, 
we recoup our health and thus possess a sound mind in a 
sound body. Besides increasing the horizons of our 
intellect and understanding, they keep us physically fit, 
mentally conscious. Without hobbies, life would be 
“useless life”, which according to Goethe “is an early 
death.” So life without leisure is an empty dream. 
Said Disraeli : “Increased means and increased leisure 
are the two civilizers of man." Those who go on toiling 
atid working shorten their liver. These must be some 
moments of lci-ure because “Leisure is the mother of 
philosophy," in the words of Thomas Hobbes, 



20. FOREIGN POLICY OF INDIA 

Ever since India achieved independence, she has 
been brought into the mainstream of world politics This 
conduct of contributing something in conformity with 
international rules, in the reservoir of international politics, 
is known as a foregin policy. Thus, a Ministry of 
External Affairs was destined for the purpose and a 
foreign service was created. This Ministry of External 
Affairs is thus responsible for giving a shape or swing 
to the policies to be preached and propounded in the 
firmament of international politics. To-day, India main- 
tains abroad embassies. Charge d' Affaires, envoys, 
missions, high commissions, legates, consulates, commer- 
cial agencies etc. The primeval principles which spearhead 
the foreign policy of India are : 

(o) Non-aggression. 

(6) Non-interference. 

(c) Peaceful co existence. 

(d) Mutual respect for each other’s territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereignty. 

(e) Making best use of the U. N. O. for the purpose 
for which it was created. 

(/} Championing the cause of the weak even at the 
risk of estranging vested interests. 

(<?) Making and supporting pleas for the liberation 
of colonies which arc still under colonial sub- 
jugation 

These are the prominent guidelines which run the 
foreign policy of India. India has been, right from her 
very inception, a staunch champion of freedom. She 
has played a spectacular role m liberating the countries 
fiom the imperial thraldom. Her support for Indonesia’s 
struggle for independence is well known. She also con- 
demned in unequivocal terms the brazen Chinese 
aggresnon in Korea, and endeavoured to restore 
calm and peace in that troubled spot, and urged the 
re*admission of China in the comity of nations and moved 
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a resolution to solve the deadlock regarding the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of tear which was passed by an over- 
whelming majority of the U.N. 

India’s role as an arch-champion of peace and free- 
dom in this idea-ridden, war-torn world is known to 
one and all. Uptil now, India has done her best to esta- 
blish peace wherever and whenever she has found an 
opportunity. She openly denounced the Anglo-French- 
Israeli combined attack on Suez in 1956 and ■ cast 
aspersions over the Russian onslaught of Hungary. She 
has always persisted to solve the Vietnam tangle in a 
way as to satisfy the saner elements. To restore peace in 
the Congo, India sent her military personnel there in order 
to bring about an entente with the warring powers and 
acted in accordance with the rules of U.N. 

But when the Chinese hordes penetrated into the 
heavenly abode of Tibet, we were little passive. This 
buffer state was gobbled and grabbed by Commu- 
nist China in early fifties. Had we acted alertly and 
boldly over the question of violation of human rights in 
N Tibet, the Chinese marauders, instead of casting their 
.^covetous eyes on the sacred soil of India, would have 
* turned to some other adventure. 

Though India gave unstinted support to Tunisia, 
Morocco, East Africa and many other Afro- Asian count- 
ries who were clamouring for freedom, she was forth- 
right in dcnunciating the policy of racial segregation 
practised in South Africa. India also refused to sign the 
Japanese Peace Treaty because it failed to confer full 
sovereignty on Japan, for U.S.A retained the right of 
stationing her troops on the Japanese mainland. Pandit 
Nehru said as early as 1949, "Our main stake in world 
affairs is peace, to see that there is racial equality and that 
people who are subjected should be free”. He also heartily 
exhorted for the implementation of Geneva agreement on 
Indo- China and wished for holding peaceful elections in 
Vietnam. He has also given a clarion call for bringing 
about a genera! disarmament and non proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, because he thought that this wishful 



thinking and mad race for armaments would spell disaster 
upon mankind. 

Non-alignment is tbe very quintessence and crux of 
her foreign policy. India has abstained herself from all 
the power groupings and military pacts. Her role has 
been throughout that of a neutralist and a non-aligned 
nation, always keeping herself aloof from the mutual 
wrangling? and cold war tactics of various powers. 

The massive military invasion by Communist China 
over India in 1962, exposed the Chinese perfidy. Since 
then, we have become all the more aware about the insi- 
dious designs of China, who has also been as aggressor 
in Korea and Tibet. The superb document of inter- 
national diplomacy, which goes in the name of ‘Panch- 
Shila’ and to which China was the first signatory, was 
thrown to winds by Red China China, as a matter of 
fact, has been the villain of the piece of the whole world. 
Pakistan has also been guilty as an aggressor, when she 
launched a full fledged military invasion of India in Sept., 
1965, and since then continues to keep the seething 
atmosphere of hostility and haired towards India. 

In tbe light of above facts it has become imperative 
for India to adopt a tough line towards all such powers 
who want to encroach upon India’s territorial integrity 
and sovereignty. We should tread on the path of realism. 
The very corner-stone of our foreign policy should be to 
serve the enlightened national self-interest of the country. 
As Palroerstone replied when he was asked zs to who is 
your friend and foe, “Britain has no permanent friends. 
Britain has no permanent foes. Britain has only perma- 
nent interests." So should be our policy. 

In the present context of world politics the centre of 
political gravity has been shifted from Europe to Asia The 
emergence of Pindi Peking axis is a grim reality on Asian 
soil, the existence of which jeopardises ihe basic interests 
of India, the biggest landmark of democracy in South East 
Asia In this confusing situation, India must explore fields 
fresh and pastures new on the Asian soil. In diplomacy 
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■cmemy’s enemy is friend. Thus we should start a diplo- 
matic dialogue with all such countries as are the enemies 
o! our enemies. We should bring an 'entente cordiale’ with 
Japan, Nepal, Phillipincs, Thailand, Formosa and Israel, 
in order to counteract this sinister authoritarian grouping, 
while at the same timekeeping cordial relations with Arab 
countries. 

Politics is not sacrosanct. It is not an exact science. 
Policies arc not dogmas or doctrines. They change to 
the tune of time, place and circumstance, keeping in view 
the vital national interests. The recent tergiversations in 
world politics, when there was a debate in U. N. on Indo- 
Pak conflict, have amply exposed as to who is our friend 
or foe Wc shall have to make a thorough reappraisal of our 
foreign policy and reorientate on such lines as suit the 
national interests and gco-pohtical setting of our country. 
Wc should bid good-bye to such slogans which shatter the 
image of India abroad and expound our foreign policy on 
•more rational and realistic lines, keeping in view the best 
, and enlightened self-interests of the nation. 

— to: — 

21 SPACE TRAVEL 

Since times immemorial, mankind has been trying to 
■conquer time and distance and at last the hierarchy of 
modem scientists have been able in translating this dream 
of humanity into reality. 

The launching in the U S S.R. of tiny cosmic labora* 
tories and the artificial man made satellites or the lcaly 
moons as the Russians call it or I.C.B.M. of Sputnik I or 
Hitt uniformity with the I.G.Y. programme is a highly 
and most important practical step on the way to cosmos. 
This news has not only facilitated us to study the density 
and the chemical composition of the upper layers of the 
■atmosphere, but has also solved the problem of inter- 
planetary communication. On Oct. 4, 1957, Soviet Union 
made a history. These scientific gadgets in the name of 
Rockets and Sputniks proved a landmark in the history 
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Then came a time when the world heard the news 
regarding Russian space-ship named Vostok I when they 
sent a man named Yuri Gagarin, who landed safely on the- 
pre-determined spot. Just after this on May 5, 1961, 
Americans broke the news by intruding into the outer 
space a cosmonaut named Alan Shepherd, who also came 
back safely. So there started a space race between these 
two big representatives of the two opposing power blocs. 
Capt Virgil Grissom was the second American astronaut 
who set upon in a capsule atop Redstone rocket and 
landed safely. (July 11, 1961) On August 26, 1961, Major 
Gherman Titov of Soviet Union went in Vostok II, who- 
also found time to broadcast messages of greetings to the 
leaders and peoples of countries he flew over. 

All these are milestones towards the ultimate goal,, 
space travel. Russian scientists have also reported that in. 
the near future they will create laboratories in the cosmos, 
where organic metabolism will originally take place, and 
artificial living conditions Mil be created there. 

But before this hazard into the outer space was started, 
scientists had to explore all the difficulties and drawbacks 
to be experienced in the upper layers of the atmosphere 
like the scarcity of oxygen, the danger from infra red and ' 
ultra-violet radiations, the disintegration of meteors, and 
weightlessness and extra-terrestrial ^environments etc.- 
The present space craft shows that almost all the above- - 
mentioned difficulties have been solved. 

The first double space flight was carried out between 
Aug. 11-15 by two Russian cosmonauts — Major A.’ 
Nikolayev and Lt. Gd. Papel Popovich— in space ship- 
launched within 24 hours of each other. During their 
flight their capsules came within 4 miles of each other 
and both could communicate with each other during 
flight. 

But one question which is generally asked by a lay- 
man runs like this : “Do all these scientific and highly 
technical discoveries and inventions trying to redeem, 
humanity ?” From the pronouncements of Soviet states- 
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men and politicians it can be emphatically said that these- 
people tried to misuse these achievements. They were 
simply enhancing their political supremacy by mentioning 
these new gadgets in science. Most of the Russian politi- 
cians utilized these marvellons adventures in space as a 
uiears^ of preaching and practising communism. They 
made ft as a spurt of communist propaganda. 

So it is this attitude which mars the universal outlook. 
Scientific achievements transcend barriers and boundaries 
of the nations and thus bec-nne universal and those 
principles are studied by one and all. But the Soviet 
political profeijors and press lords paid least heed to this 
aspect and mixed science with politics thus intensifying 
cotd war. They tried to terrorize the whole world into 
communism by mentioning their far advanced scientific 
contrivances. 

Thus if we really want to get some benefit from this 
space research in particular and other scientific inventions 
in general then it is most essential to keep cold war miles 
away from science otheiwise these inventions will become 
a bane instead of boon to humanity. Spacecraft will 
explore deeper into the cosmology of this universe and 
will help solve the mysteries of Mars, moon and other 
planets Flying laboratories will tell us about the exact 
scientific data of cosmosphere, photosphere and chromo- 
sphere and still upper layers of the atmosphere Geophy- 
sical observatories, both manned and automatic, flying 
round will be of great importance and use for weather 
forecasting. 

The successful launching at Cape Canaveral, of a 
communication satellite Telstar, on July 10, 1962 was a 
historic landmark in global communication, which trans- 
mitted the first live’ television pictures between the U.S. 
and Europe. This first 'live* television broadcast from 
U S. to Europe and vice versa, rela> ed by Telstar, was 
seen on both sides of the Atlantic on July 23, 1962, by 
hundred* of millions of viewers. 
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As a matter of fact, this hazard into the outer space M 
of great potential value to the cosmographers an d space 
scientists for making a revelation as to what ousts beyond 
earth and to put that knowledge for the greatest good of 
mankind, the recent soft landing at our Moon is another 
terrific feat of scientific skill. The time is not far off when 
people, would have pleasure-tnps to Moon and Mars, m 
the Gadgets of science. This rendezvous m outer-space is 
indeed the most marvellous miracle of modern science 
and technology. 


— : o 


22. DEMOCRACY 

In this world of conflicting ideologies and astound- 
ing political systems, the entire mankind is confronted 
with two leading political philosophies ; first, the 
totalitarian, one, according to which the individual is 
just meant for the power and glory of the state, and 
fulfils himself in service to the dictator ; the highest 
virtues being discipline, obedience, courage, self-sacri- 
fice and, second, the democratic one, the so very anto- 
nym of dictatorship, according to which the state exists 
for the sake of the individual to develop his own per- 
-sonality and outlook as a member of the community. 

Democracy has been well defined by Abrabam Lin- 
coln, who states, it is the government for the people, of 
the people and by the people. But this term is not of 
American origin but has its flowering on the Greek 
soil and to Greeks, democracy was not merely a form 
of government but also a way of life. Out present Presi- 
dent, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the philospher-statesman, 
also holds the same view regarding democracy. To 
him it is the way of life. The very institution of de- 
mocracy crystallized the darkest tynanics and 
brutal injustices which prevailed in the past. The 
political history of 'he world is full of various political 
systems which existed in the past. There have been 
anarchies and diarchies, monarchies and oligarchies. 
.So have been autocracies and plutocracies, ochlocracies 
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and democracies. Pericles, one of the leading luminaries 
of history and a stout democrat, speaks in his famous 
funeral oration, “Our constitution is named a democ- 
racy because it is in the hands not of few, but of many”, 
and goes on, “Our laws secure equal justice for all in 
their private disputes,” and adds : “We have no black 
looks or angry words for our neighbour if he enjoys 
himself in his own way.” So in his conception democ- 
racy stands for the liberty and freedom of the indivi- 
dual, an individual is an important link or the machi- 
nery of the state ‘Democracy, as a term is as vast and 
wide, as the gigantic Himalayas. It involves accommoda- 
tion and tolerance, liberty and justice. 

A true democrat is of the opinion that all the dic- 
tators and oligarchs of the world have failed in deliver- 
ing goods to the masses while in a democratic se-tup 
the very sense and spirit of the common man is revered 
and respected Individual liberty is the vital breath 
of democracy. Mary Emerson Fosdick \jtruly says. 
“Democracy is based upon the conviction that there 
are extraordinary possibilities in ordinary people,” A 
democrat is an optimist and believes in the human 
nature. As Rousse would have it. “Man is bora free 
but he is always found in chains", sounded the tocsin 
of democracy on the French soil and in the wake of 
French Revolution the notes of democracy were heard 
in the French populace which also exhilarated William 
Wordsworth, who song cheerfully, “Bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive, but to be young was very heaven”. 
Wordsworth felt the joy and triumph of democratic 
nroecss as it descended on the country of France. He 
hoped of the advent of an era which will herald the hu- 
man happiness, liberty, equality and fraternity. 

' The present world, too, is apparently divided into 
two blocs, the one Anglo-American repre- 
senting the institution of democracy and free-enter- 
prise, while the other is known as Communist bloc of 
which China, U.S S.R. and some other East European 
countries are the staunch members. Democracy has 
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•taken strong and deep roots in America and it is the 
most prosperous and affluent country of the world to- 
day. The very heightened image of America is an ans- 
wer to the critics of democracy. While Russia after the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, has also progressed consi- 
derably, especially in the field of science and techno- 
logy, but the way in which the dictatorial regime was 
installed in Moscow in 1917 and its aftermath is known 
to one and all. The periods of Lenin and Stalin in Soviet 
Russia have been described as the periods of mass mur- 
der and massacre. People have no liberty to speak and 
write, while press is also a controlled one in an autho- 
ritarian country. There arc other many restrictions as 
well. Children are considered to be the property of the 
state. But in a true democracy, an individual lias his 
voice and press its freedom. Masses arc the very makers 
of the Government. While for the successful running of 
a democracy, it is absolutely necessary to have a mass 
base of educated peopl •. As Sir Robert Walpole, one time 
Prime Minister of England, said, that “for the success of 
democracy, we must educate the masses. An educated 
vote is a boon for the country, while an uneducated vote 
may prove a banc for the country.” 

We have before us 'democratic governments of various 
hues and colours, masquerading' as guided democracy here 
and basic democracy there. But the political system which 
has been adopted by India since its very inception is 
truly ^ a democratic process and its successful 
running for the last eighteen years is a tribute to 
the institution of democracy Our government is 
democratic, our constitution is democratic, it enjoins 
the freedom of speech, expression, and assembly. These 
very virtues of democracy are enshrined in our consti- 
tution. With the three general elections over and the 
fourth n the offing, proves how this democratic spirit 
has been imbibed and inculcated among our people. 
Ours is the largest democracy in the whole world, while 
Americans is the biggest democracy. 

There is a popular thinking that political democracy 
-is not enough but what is simultaneously required is 
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■democracy in the economic sphere, or in the words of 
J.A. Hobson, Effective political democracy is unob- 
tainable without economic equality.” “What good is free- 
dom 1 1 a starving man ? He cannot eat freedom and drink 
it. Economic equality may not be the very summum 
bonum of a democrat. But every true democrat must 
believe in economic security and a minimum standard 
of livii g That dictators have some advantages over the 
democrats is indubitable. They can bring about dras- 
tic changes within a short period. But no dictator of 
the world can be trusted as a true representative of his 
country’s populace and he can resort to the fulfilment of 
his own fads and fancies, his whims and likings even at 
the cost of common man. 

Trotsky has wisely put it. "No body who has wealth 
to distribute ever omits himself.” It is only in a democ- 
ratic s.t-vp that the very fate and fortune of the country 
lies in the hands of masses and they can elect or vote for 
an organisation which stands for the welfare of the com- 
mon man, the downtrodden one., the general run of 
humanity. Only democracy can promise the economic and 
political security of the teeming millions in groaning 
poverty. Democracy • ndeavours to maintain the dignity 
and respect of the individual and individuals or groups 
can resort to free, frank and full discussions. "The cure 
to the ills of democracy is not less democracy, but more 
democracy,” as is said by Alfred E. Smith. 

A [treat American columnist and political expo- 
nent has to say, "The free man's way of life rests upon 
the conviction that no man or no set of men are wise 
enough or good enough to determine the destinies of 
mankind. That is why liberty is one of the conditions 
of human progress.” Democrats cherish all the ideals 
which arc for the pleasure and profit of mankind There 
must be a mode of thinking in which the whole man- 
kind should be loved. All democrats should have a 
kindly feeling to mankind at large. This is the belief of 
Bertrand Russell as well. If the institution of democracy 
is to survive, it must have its forte to serve humanity and 
love all. / 
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In a democracy, there should be the evolution of a 
classless society and no quarter should be given to 
partisan, communal feelings. Even one born in a poorest 
family can, by virtue of his qualities and merits, rise 
to the topmost position in the country. The late lament- 
ed Prime Minister of India, Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri 
rose from the humble beginnings to be the Prime Minister 
of this country. This is the real test of a democracy. 

As everything in this world has merits and demerits, 
so has democracy. The one danger from which democ- 
racy suffers is the art of modern propaganda. The Press, 
radio, television alike can propagate anything to the de- 
triment of the whole nation. For this the masses must 
be politically awakened. There should be political con- 
sciousness among the masses so that their energies may 
be well directed to suit the whole nation. The 
second danger is that of the economic condition of the 
people. Their condition and standard of living must 
improve with the passage of time, otherwise, there is 
something serious and unavoidable, which may topple 
the very citadel of democracy. The third danger to 
democracy is war. War is the., enemy of democracy, as 
it is the science of destruction, j The war brings in its 
wake misery, poverty, famine and starvation, which are 
symptoms for stemming the process of authoritaria- 
nism ; so peace is most conducive to democracy, 

Nowra-days the whole world is undergoing democra- 
tisation and even a country like U S.S.R. who has been 
the mouthpiece of twentieth century communism is 
diverting from the path of dictatorship and this decline 
of dicattorial trends is quite evident from the change 
which occurred after the death of Stalin. The entire 
Russia was de-Stalinized during Khruschevian era as 
the victorious Allied powers undertook the task of de- 
Nazification and de-fascistation in Germany and Japan 
during World War II. The forces of tyranny, cruelty and 
injustice are finding it difficult to grow on the ground 
of countries which have leapt forward from the state of 
ignorance and illiteracy to that of literacy and education. 
The enlightened mind is convinced by the hopes and 
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■aspirations which democracy cherishes. The future must 
be made safer for democracy and from the prevailing 
political scene, it can be said, in a note of optimism, that 
the coming times are very ripe for the institution of 
•democrac) . 


23. ONE WORLD GOVERNMENT 
The idea to establish one world government is not 
•altogether a new one. Though this thought has gained 
momentum in the post-Wofld War l and II periods, 
these two gigantic wars in -the first half of the twentieth 
•century brought in their wake, misery, poverty, famine, 
hunger, starvation and annihilation. This dreadful de- 
velopment of two World Wars and the horrible spectre 
•shocked and stunned all the people devoted and 
■dedicated to the very cause of world peace and goodwill 
among nations. All these horrible happenings have 
necessitated the world scientists and statesmen, seers and 

■ ■ ■' 1 ****** -- to explore the 

■ vorld authority, 

■ n equalities and 
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scholar -states man- scientist Mr, Bertrand Russell who 
would nave been a king in Plato's republic, is the arch 
.protagonist of this idea and emphasized nth times in his 
•writings and speeches for the establishment of a world 
authority. 

Twentieth century has proved to be a fertile field for 
the growth and development of bewildering flux of ideas 
and ideals. It is difficult to dub this century with a 
-.specific term. Because it is the most scientific age, the 
most religious age. The most dynamic age, the most 
■static age The most enlightened agr, the most ignorant 
age. It is the most advanced age, it is the most degraded 
age. It is the most rational age, it is the most confound- 
ing age. Every ideological thought-stream is having its 
•own way to flow. There are guided democracies and j 
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■basic democracies. There are free democracies and con- 
trolled democracies. There are dictatorships and semi- 
dictatorships. There are monarchies, anarchies and 
oligarchies. There arc bureaucracies, autocracies, ochlo- 
cracies and plutocracies. In this century wrought with 
this jungle of political systems and farrago of confusions, 
every social order or political system is out to maintain its 
supremacy over the rest. In the last two decades, quite 
a sizable portion of the globe has achieved freedom from 
the colonial and imperial countries. These newly freed 
countries want to maintain their individuality while the 
rest are struggling to be born. This has led to the love of 
national interests, national boundaries and national prob- 
lems which has thwarted the leaders to extend the area of 
their interest beyond their geographical entities. They 
think in terms of their own countries and do not bring the 
totality of humanity in their purview. Moreover the 
artificial division of this world into two political and 
military groups : one U.S.S.R., the representative of 
communism or socialism alias authoritarianism or totali- 
tarianism and the other Anglo American bloc, the repre- 
sentative of capitalism and democracy, has further thwart- 
ed the peace moves and stability of the nations. There has 
been going on a sort of cold war between these two rival 
bloc- that may burst into a bigger conflagration. No 
doubt, there have been the formation of military pacts 
like CENTO, NATO and MEDO by the capitalist bloc 
to check the eddying forces of communism as well as to ' 
maintain peace. But let it not be forgotten, that peace 
springs from the heart of the man and there is no outer 
source from where it is to come : To maintain their 
supremacy of thought, each bloc is busy in her race for 
armaments. Stockpiling of lethal weapons of war is going 
on at an alarming rate. The cult of militarism is increas- 
ing day by day. U.N O. has been created as an arbitra- 
tor, adjudicator or mediator to solve the disputes between < 
intra-antjons and international, but still we have to find 
the validity and utility of its existence. League of Nations 
came into being after World War I, but it failed to do ' 
justice to the nations and at last this world was engulfed in 
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the major holocaust of World War II, thus throwing to 
winds all the international pacts and obligations. 

Every country is crying from the house-tops that her 
way oflife is best for the whole humanity and that they 
are the self appointed guardians of humanity. That God 
has ordained them to he saviours of human race This 
tradition has grown up for centuries past. We had Rome 
and the Carthage : we had Greece and the barbarians ; 
we looked upon Islam as the apostasy of Christianity, and 
the crusades occurred. There was a deadening conflict 
between hierarchy of Catholics and Protestants. We have 
before us a direct clash between the Axis Powers and 
Allied Powers. 

With such 3 presentation of ideas on the world 
stage, the very concept of one world government seen.? 
Utopian and impracticable At a time when the world is 
seeking refuge under the garb of disarmament, these very 
nations are busy in a race of armaments Armament is 
not the abuse of world tension but a result of it. 
•Militarism has been by far the commonest cause of the 
breakdowns of civilization’. Napoleon, the Kaiser, 
Mussolini, Hirobito and Hitler proclaimed that their arms 
are meant for the 'defence* and the maintenance of peace. 
And the whole world witnessed real contents of pious 
wishes. 

It is generally conceded that every nation has the 
right to self-determination. Self-determination or plebis- 
cite if exercised without caution and wisdom may lead to 
a nation Jailing a prey to the prevailing ideology. The 
case of Germany is an eye opener to the world. Now 
Pakistan is also harping on the same theme, <.e., to exer- 
cise plebiscite in Kashmir and everybody knows the result 
of such a move. 
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any God and to go to any place of worship— you wdl 
attain spiritual salvation. But Islam and Christianity 
preach some different schools of thought while Hinduism 
is the great sea where all other faiths mingle because of its 
tolerance, accommodation and magnanimity. Hinduism 
regards that the lamps may be different but the illumina- 
tion is the same; that the cows may be of different 
colours, but the milk they give is white; the fuel may be 
different but the fire is exactly the same. Religion must 
not consist in dogmatic conformity or ritualistic piety. 
Every religion should have as its basis integral^ humanism, 
then and then only the dream of world authority will come 
to its realization. 


Of all the ‘isms’, Univcrsalism is the only spark, the 
ray of hope in this idea-ridden and war-torn . world. 
Universalism should serve as a guiding angel to humanity. 
Every individual’s rights and privileges should be res- 
pected. There should be growth of cosmopolitan outlook 
and utilitarianism should be infused into the lives of the 
people. This has been the bedrock of ancient heritage. 
Human needs are the same everywhere whether it is east 
or west. It is just a matter of time before the remnants of 
ethnological, anthropological, political and religious dis- 
tinctions will settle down to create a synthesis of various 
divergent human species into a homogeneous, compact 
world community. We must remember the motto, "The 
whole world is my country, all mankind my brethren, and 
to do good is my religion." 

Nationalism or commercialism alone will not pay rich 
dividends to India. It is univcrsalism. We must shim 
self-determination rather opt the path of self-conquest and 
self-dedication, the surest guarantee to world peace, than 
all these deluding military pacts and doctrines. The soil 
of India is such that it is very much susceptible and vul- 
nerable to such ideologies like universalism, scientific 
humanism and this has been the doctrine of preachers and 
teachers of India. They have respected each and every 
thing of the world by following the maxim, "This, that 
and all else . It is such attitude which has raised and 
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promises to raise the image of India in tbe eyes of the 
world. 

In this world of ebaoj and confusion, when ihc frozen 
streams of cold war and mutual rivalries between nations 
are going on, the ray of an early establishment of a central 
t world authority seems to be bleat and remote, until and 
unless there is a change of hearts and minds. It is extra, 
ordinary to note how the poweiful and power mad coun- 
tries of the world are stockpiling the lethal weapons of 
war and at the same time deluding us by singing the songs 
of disarmament and world peace. It is a paradox. Nay, 
it is self-deception I 

If the world humanity really wants to weave itself in 
the fabric of one world commun'ty, world state, world 
government and world citizenship, then these things 
require to be done. The renunciation of violence on the 
part of individual nations and the investment of the 
centra] authority with all the instruments of coercion. 
Secondly, sources of disorder and disquiet, inequalities, 
colonialism, racial segregation and so on will have to be 
given up. In the last, the whole world will have to strive 
for tbe establishment of a community of purposes, common 
ideals and objectives. 

So after treading on the aforesaid path, there can be 
the confluence of the Orient and the Occident, of the east 
and the west, and this meeting process is on because of 
modem science and technology which have shortened the 
world, made it diminutive while the countries have be- 
come just neighbouring provinces. These lines of Rudyard 
Kipling : ‘East is East and West is West, And never the 
twain can meet,’ sound obsolete, effete and outworn in 
the present context of world situation. And the day is 
not far off when this dream of philosophers and philan- 
thropists will be translated into reality. 


o 



24. COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 

The question to impart compulsory military training 
to every able-bodied citizen of India was gaining 
momentum in the minds of the ruling junta of our 
country, but the unprovoked and wanton aggression by 
perfidious, hostile, treacherous, expansionist and extra- 
territorialist Communist China on the sacred soil of our 
country resulting >n severe set-backs and reverses to 
Indian military might in 1962, has certainly compelled 
and convinced the custodians and guardians of our 
country to raise the strength of Indian Armed Forces to 
superior numbers. Moreover the just outbreak of 
hostilities between India and Pakistan has made all the 
more clear about the role which the defending forces play 
in safeguarding the territorial and national interests of the 
country. These two invasions by the enemies over our 
country have provided ample food for thought to utter 
the slogan — ‘Militarize the Nation.’ 

By militarizing the nation, we will not be raising an 
army of millions to fight wars with bullets and bayonets 
but to ‘fight’ many wars of other kinds on the economic, 
industrial, mental, moral and health battle-fields. 

What we have been lacking in for soma considerable 
time, and lacking very sadly, are a mass discipline and 
national character We are also lacking in many other 
attributes of a good soldier — quality of team spirit, loyalty, 
sense of duty, value of time, dignity of labour, selflessness, 
simplicity of character, strength of courage, and a spirit of 
good fellowship regardless of our communities. All these 
qualities of head and heart which are so essentially 
required, pruned and picked ir. the minds and brains of 
all Indians to build a nation of people of sterling character, 
are developed by Military Training. 

Every country has its own aims and objects of educa- 
tion. Some countries have as their goal of education 
nationalism and patriotism, while some other countries 
lay special emphasis on the formation of character, health 
and mind on sound lines and firm footings. Spartans 



had as the only goal of their education — militarism. 
Because the lire of a soldier presents a significant and 
world of difference to the life of a civilian, or to a man 
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country needs people to work as soldiers do. It is for 
this important reason that various countries advocate 
Comoulsory Military Training. 

Military training can be put to many civilian uses. 
It teaches one to obey and to command. It teaches one 
to lead and to be lead. Military training has for its goal 
to teach peoptc to be prepared to make any self-sacrifice 
even the supreme one of being ready to give one’s life for 
a cause to his people and to his comrades-in-arm. It 
teaches one to place service above self- To the soldier, 
it is the duty first and then bis food and rest and so on. 
He does not go in quest of opportunities to gain personal 
power, nor to amass wealth, both of which, alas I are the 
real curse of our land to-day. Instead he goes in quest 
of opportunities to serve his people and his country, in 
the noble career he has voluntarily chosen to serve in. 

A few glaring examples of lofcy militarism need 
mention in order to know how this very spint to serve 
one’s country is considered to be as the greatest sacrifice 
which one can make. It was this very spint of militarism, 
•which brought soldier and statesman. Sir Winston 
Churchill, on the political stage of England, dureg tsr 
most crisis-ridden period of World War II, when the very 
boat of England was tottering amidst the wkirlpxljf 
Hitler’s fascism. It was the brave and derated S" 
Winston Churchill who saved the convulsing Sen/ 
from the wrath of Nazis and brought a ccr fa= 
the morbid morass and sordid scourge of vv- — 
the military training which lighted lie ^ 

conviction in the courageous commander -Meant *” ' 
faced the enemy battery during the icciisr- * 
Trafalgar. It was this very spirit cf gc£g=r ss- 
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discipline imbibed and inculcated in Napoleon, for 
which France is so proud of its hero. It was this noble 
idealism which moved Guru Gobind Singh, Rana Pratap 
and Shivaji against the inhuman acts of atrocities, 
enormities and barbarities perpetrated on Hindus by the 
alien invaders and rulers, that this 'trinity in Indian 
nationalism’ gave a mortal blow to their acts of cruelty 
and brutality. 

We know that this mass conscription will take time 
to complete and it will cost a fortune but look at the rich 
dividends the nation will get from a cadre of disciplined 
and dedicated people working in farms and factories and 
other vocations in the huge machinery of India’s life. 
People, then, will have the qualities of a good soldier, 
and their qualities will goad him to get on with his work 
instead of just talking. It will first make him to put duty 
! first and then personal comfort, to think of country’s 
progress and not his personal gains. The yield in our 
' factories will increase, the produce in our fields will leap 
j forward, the business transactions, the civil administration 
of our country and of a host of other activities in this 
noble and glorious adventure of nation building work 
will be galvanized. There will be less corruption and 
less nepotism and all other ills which all our administra- 
tion in the present hour would be considerably eliminated. 
Men will move about as men should do and there will he 
no idle lounging, hanging about during working hours 
for coffee, tea-breaks and gossips. The atmosphere will 
be vibrant with activity. Let people not think it mere 
fantasy, but a reality. 

Military training helps in the times of emergency in 
safeguarding the interests of the citizens. These military 
trained persons can be given sentry duties during day and 
night and can handle and fire revolvers and rifles, can 
play team games which increases team spirit. 

Every able-bodied person between the ages of eighteen 
and forty years should be imparted this military education 
three days in a week, at four hours a dav f«r 30 
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working days, finishing up with a one week’s camp life - 
in bivouacs and tents, when everyone will fire rounds of 
ball ammunition with his rifle and revolver. 

This will be a gigantic undertaking for any country, 
but it has got to be done to stir up and awaken the 
sleeping Kumbhakamas in our people to help get a 
virile nation, to build up India more rapidly and more- 
profitably all round, to form a reservoir of disciplined and 
dedicated cadre of tough men ready to take up arms in 
times of threat and crisis and especially in the present 
moment, when the far flung frontiers of our country are 
threatened and outstripped by the countries who just 
happen to be on the periphery of India With the ever 
looming danger from the expansionist and malafide Red 
China and a hostile Pakistan, it becomes imperative for 
our country to raise such slogans which can serve as the 
watch word of, our country at the present critical situation. 
‘Militarize the Nation’ should be the motto at this 
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1 As a subjugated race for a long time, we have lost 
Our spirit, of initiative and spirit of adventure and enter- 
prise. We want everything done for us by some one else. It 
is from this lethargy that wc must be woken up or else 
will be left behind in the race of progress in this 
highly technical and scientific world of to-day. Military 
training will certainly wake up the nation from its long, 
slumber. 

So let us give this matter of great national importance- 
a serious thought. The training will be carried out on 
a carefully worked out phased programme. For this a 
small high powered committee of some active and 
earnest minded persons consisting of military experts, 
astute politicians, could make a thorough study of this 
matter and prepare a national plan which would help 
in boosting the morale of Indian people. This para-military 
organisation will prove not only as a second line of defence 
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but would work effectively and constructively and with 
courage and determination in driving out the last vestiges 
of intruders, invaders and infiltrators on our sacred soil. 
This is the dire need of the hour and the very sound of 
our motherland at this juncture. 

— : o 

25. NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

Having been the inhabitants of this land for thousands 
of years a full-fledged nation, we are now engaged in the 
task of defining and achieving the term, ‘the national and 
emotional integration —the very import and implication 
of this concept— a concept, which at present is craving and 
corroding some of the most excellent minds of our country, 
whether they are politicians or press-leaders, scholars or 
psychologists, statesmen or thinkers, renowned writers or 
religious reformers, savants or sages, due to the abrupt 
rise and growth of disruptive and disintegrative forces in 
the body politic of India. 

The very problem of national and emotional integration 
is not the problem of yesterday, or day before yesterday but 
it is an age-old problem and its origin goes back deep 
down the centuries ol human existence. This issue also 
confronted our ancestors and ascendents. 

The problem of integration — national or emotional — for 
our country is by no means an easy one. Through the 
ages right from the legendary to the historical times— we 
have lived as congeries of small kingdoms, princedoms and 
principalities ; politically and socially and economically 
we have functioned in small watertight birth communi- 
ties. We have been historically, culturally and religiously 
very tolerant people ; and while conforming, broadly speak- 
ing, to outward form, we have all had our own beliefs in 
matters of religion. Nobody has desired to interfere any- 
body else in the way anyone has tried to solve the mystery 
of creation or has sought to find his God. That explains 
the flourishing of different religions in our country, and 
no other land presents the superb sight of houses of 
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■worship or different faiths, temples and taverns, mosques 
and churches and gurdwaras standing side by side in the 
same street. By nature we have been an intensely indi- 
vidualistic people, and have valued our personal freedom 
above everything. 

Thus keeping such a traditional and tolerant attitude 
towards the people in our country in tbe past which was a 
well-knit and well united nation wc have before our 
eyes at present a dirty development of disastrous degenera- 
tion of a dirty drama, in the form of organisations and 
units, who work, purport and propound their causes by 
making rapidly communal, utterly provincial on sectarian 
appeals and thus are well on the way to exploiting the 
ignorant masses of our country, thereby channelising the 
•energy of the country on the road of exploitation and 
extravagance, disintegration and disruption, in their des- 
perate bid to jeopardise the freedom of our country, which 
we won after undergoing for so long all the sufferings and 
sorrows, troubles, tortures and tyrannies at the hands of 
■foreign domination ever happened in human history. 

It is a sad commentary on the part of our learned 
scholars, professors and political pundits alike, th3t they 
"have been quite a failure to root out the monstrous commu- 
nalism in its various forms which is now speedily prevailing 
in tbe country. In the pre-independenee era, the Britishers 
■encouraged the growth and rise of fissiparous trends and 
tendencies by creating majority and minority groups 
based on religious and castle affinities and giving special 
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communal riots of tbe gravest magnitude, and thus this 
all drama ultimately culminated in the division of the 
Motherland and formed Pakistan. Though this move to 
divide India is very very old and all these years this 
hate Hindu campaign gained momentum and ultimately 
■succeeded in 1947. 
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If we really want to put an end to such communal and 
sectarian tendencies, we shall have to abolish them, the. term 
like minority and majority, which I think, are misnomers * 
in political context. When every minority community enjoys 
the fundamental rights, enshrined in our constitution, then 
it is altogether absurd to dub them by such terms. The 
origin of these terms goes back to the post-World War I 
and II periods, when there was a reshuffling of nations — 
some Hungarians were left in Poland, and these Hungarian 
nationals though living in Poland, were termed as- 
minority community. Some Germans were left in Russia. 
So these nationals of Germany, though temporarily living 
in Russia as its honorary citizens, were termed as minority 
community. But such is not the case with the minorities 
living in our country. These are the nationals of this 
country like other majority communities. So arises the 
necessity of deleting these terms. 

Again casteism, linguistic fanaticism and provincial jing- 
oism and regional emotionalism stem forth from the wrong 
classification, which we have done in our country in regard 
to various clans and tribes. We have before us scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and backward classes. This is- 
the wrong criterion of backwardness. What we should 
coum is the economic backwardness and not backward* 
ness based upon birth, creed or colour. If it is done like 
this, it will pave the way for the integration of the country. 

Another error was that of division of the country on 
linguistic basis. This thing has placed the country on 
narrow' feelings among the people, because they think in 
terms of provincialism rather the country as an entity. 
The leaders with their pledge to raise the standard of 
‘submerged tenths’, the downtrodden, the rejected and 
dejected of society, in the social and economic scale, 
guaranteed some special concessions for them, such as 
reservation of posts in administration and seats in legisla- 
tures and making itself advertently instrumental in sowing 
the seeds of dissension among various castes and thus 
giving rise to narrow casteism. So we shall have to- 
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'■eliminate all such malodorant schemes, which produce 
hatred and contempt among various sections. 

Now let us discuss the problem of disintegration on a 
•wider scale. The symptom of disintegration is not con- 
■fined to this countiy only, but it is worldwide as it is 
evident from Congo debacle, Vietnam crisis. Korean 
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this disequilibrium is what I venture to call the loss of 
personality complete or partial. The American philoso- 
pher Emerson is right when he says, “Most people arc 
other people, their talks arc some one else’s opinion, their 
lives are a mimicry and even their fashions are a quota- 
tion.” 

To understand the very concept of integration— 

■emotional or national, let us compare our concept of unity 
■with the United States of America. Atc the various 
groups that reside in that vast country, integrated cmo. 
tionally ? Has the experiment of evolving a composite 
culture and composite nationality been successful on the 
American soil ? 

The national society of U.S.A. is not, as someone 
■would have us believe, just as a congregation of whites, be- 
longing to different European countries, retaining even 
after their integration their separate national languages, 
"national cultures and affinities : Thit, there is a tendency, 
on the part of non- Anglo-Saxon immigrants to build up 
social institutions of their own ancestral groups, within 
their ethnic enclaves, is indubitable But there has also 
been an effort— conscious or unconscious -on the part of 
‘host society* to acculturate the alien new-comers. The 
outstanding instrument of their acculturation is the Public 
School System with its free and cotnpulsoty education, 
turning out the typical American all the time. 

The Indian theory of composite culture and composite 
siatianatity has io parallel in the 'Melting Pot’ theory put* 
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forward by Israel ZangwiU, an English Jewish w 
theory find* it* beat expression in Zangwill’s dr 
Mel ting Pot* whose hero David opines, “America 
Crucible, the great melting pot, where all the 

sects of Europe are melting and reforming 

you stand in your fifty groups, with your fifty 
and hit tones, and your fifty blood hatreds am' 
But you won’t be long like that, brothers, for 
the fires of God. A fig for your feuds ami s 
Gormans and Frenchmen, Irishmen and Ei 
Jews and Russians -into the crucible with you 
u making the American". 

Thus our conception of composite culture, 
nationality, a sort of crowded and choultry i 
would go tantamount to the very idea of 
turn with brutal consequences. We are one, I 
we are citizens of the same state, it is we ai 

dia is one. Sallust said. “By union the im 
thrive, by discord the greatest are destroyed”. 

Now it is perfectly clear that to-day on 
modem methods of propaganda and acceb 
Communication of view*, this dragooning of r 
and this regimentation of men’s souls are ta] 
a great rate. 

But it is a &ct worth telling that there shoe 
in necessary things, liberty is most other 
cha ri t y in all other things. There is intrir 
tw een unity and liberty, and Daniel Wei 
jlM, “Liberty and Union, now and forevei 

■ la this poisonous forest of ugly thoughts s 
emotions, the very human values are annihj 
v of tins mass mentality, this crowd psjl 
dmwoooed way of thinking and acting. Pec 
vMxxwtf rather than unity. 
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them down is withdrawn. If a strong impartial Govern* 
ment can keep the states together for - long stretch or 
i time operation of other nation building forces at work 
/ may bring about a real integration. But in the absence 
of such a Government, committees and conferences on in- 
tegration — national or emotional and what not— are no 
better than pouring water in a leaky pot. 

What we want at present is real emotional integration, 
the stir of a sense of pride in the past achievements of the 
nation, a consciousness of the possibilities of nation with 
such a past, in the present affairs of man and for the 
future of humanity. It is this that was true nationalism 
in India of ancient times, the nationalism which Veda 
Vyasa inspired in the nation. India considered as a mere 
geographical entity, can be split up , but India as 
an ideal is a unity that cannot be split up. 

While the doctrine of conquerors and priests in other 
countries was : 'Only this and nothing else, while the 
1 doctrine of poets other promoters of culture in India has 
been 'This, that and all else.’ It is unity based on 
this maximum which saved India from the fate of other 
nations. We must restore to India this ancient doctrine, 
i There is a school of thought which doubts the existence 
of India as a single nation. But I must say that this talk 
of a single nation may seem to some woolly headed non- 
sense. But, it is a fact, nevertheless. Only those people 
who have borrowed their ideas and ideals, theories and 
canons from the West, can refuse to recognise the existence 
of one, indivisible nation. Political thoughts may he mis- 
construed for their decisive approach. But the flora and 
fauna, the religions and relics, arts and architectures, Jove 
and literature, philosophy and plethora of ^ other subjects 
are so abounding that none but the obstinate^ parasites 
can refuse to recognise the existence of a single, indivisible, 
homogeneous and well-united nation. And all ^ other 
forces of communalism, chauvinism, _ provincialism, 
parochialism and all other obnoxious [isms’ came to- 
India from outside after the close of first millemum. ( . i 
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•26. INDIA AS A DEMOCRATIC SECULAR STATE 

India has been historically and traditionary, a cradle 
of religions and so the chief exponent of tolerance and 
accommodation. A peep into the past puts forward the 
view, that all the religions enjoyed equal status. There 
were places of different religions, in the very 
•same locality, enjoying the air of freedom. The very 
acts of our past rulers and leaders, rational heroes and 
•heroines, brave fighters and chivalrous soldiers, the proud 
poets and prose-writers reveal and reflect the magnanimity 
-of their minds and hearts which were as great as the 
mighty Himalayas. The doctrine of our scholars and 
savants has been, 'This, that and all else’, while the 
doctrine of foreign scholars has been, ‘This and nothing 
-else’. It was this former conception of our renowned 
philosophers and stout nationalists that has been the very- 
pole star of our ancient culture and civilization. The 
highest acts of tolerance and benevolence, oi respect and 
reverence to the people of different religions and faiths, 
shown, preached and practised by the galaxy of Indian 
nationalists like Rana Partap and Shivaji, Guru Gobind 
Singh and Mahatma Gandhi, are the most glittering 
examples of the real stream of this thought, which we 

• call by the name of secularism. 

Thus when India achieved independence from the 
foreign yoke, the framers of our constitution enshrined 
the good and the great ideas ol democracy and secularism 
in our constitution. A very many number of people 
■ simply ridiculed this idea of secular democracy in India. 
To the orthodox and the conventionalist, it meant the • 
negation of all the religious value. While to other the 

• declaration of this secular democracy meant a ray of hope 
and vision, an enlightenment of Indian way of life and 
living. Secularism, broadly speaking, is a mode of 
political thinking, according to which all the religions 
are respected by state, but nobody will suffer or 
benefit on account of the religion which he follows, 
^Secularism, therefore, is the last to interfere with the growth 
-of religion in the country; or with the lives of indivi- 
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with sneer or corn mpt, hate or derision. It also least 
becomes of a Government to Bay to the educational 
authorities in the Country that they must not impart reli- 
gious or theocratic instiuction to our young intellectuals. 

Thete has been much furore over the word 'corc- 
tnunalism.* If an y Hindu talks about Hindus, he is 
dubbed communal If any Christian or Muslim talks 
about his own respective community, he is called com- 
tnunalist. But this one is a wrong interpretation of com- 
tnutulism. A man grou^ or party is communal in 


The history of bst about six decades in India 
has created a sort of complication in the minds of the 
politicians. The country was divided on the basis of two- 
naticn theory and all this happened by having a wrong 
conception of religion The two leading political parties 
in pre-Independence India, one known as Indian National 
Congress and the other Muslim League, appeared to have 
considered themselves as the guardians of Hindus and 
Muslims respectively which paved the way for partition, 
roost unfortunate event in theanDals of Indian history*. 

What is required to-day is the proper conception of 
religion and also giving it maximum freedom. Every 
religion has the lull right to flower in a secular society 
L - - • . * - L - — -a! ' •"•at be guarded by a 

f community living 
heritage of India 
way. Rather there 
iuwmu oe no term suui as Earlier we do away 

it, the better it is. 

There is a loud talk in some ’ quartets i 
predominantly a Hindu country. Certainly. *t 
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happenings m East Pakistan during the last two years are 
of grave nature. The treatment meted out to Hindus in 
Burma, Ceylon, Trinidad and such countries which still 
practise racialism and segregation, deserves condemnation. 
For this to put an end wc must be sound and strong at 
home and should make to realize other countries that this 
sort of rough treatment to our minorities abroad can lead 
to dangerous consequences. 

At home, Kashmir is the symbol of country’s secula- 
rism. The recent resistance given by Kashmiris to the 
treacherous and insidious infiltrators of Pakistan is note- 
worthy This spot and symbol of secularism has answered 
iu a befitting way to the dictatorial regime of Pakistan 
based on theocracy and communalism, who, in the name 
of Islam, are out to mesmerize and hypnotize the Indian 
Muslims and all their attempts to woo them or cajole them 
to follow their pronouncements have failed miserably. 
The neighbouring hostile states do not want this political 
process to flourish and are in their desperate bid to topple 
the dome of our democracy and secularism Our country 
has answered to them once and will give answer again 
if provoked with the same courage, bravery and valour. 

But to make this all sounder, we must strive to achieve 
the pinnacle of socialism as a socialistic society ensures the 
Success or secularism. 

— :o: — 

27. IS MODERN CIVILIZATION A FAILURE ? 

In this age of thought-provoking ideas one of the 
questions which is usually put by the religious divines 
and social scientists is, I modern civilization is failure? 
Has it really advanced ? Is it out to bestow upon 
humanity all necessities of life or is it out to rob humanity 
from all its spiritual and social values ? These are some 
of the confounding and conti adistmetive questions which 
need answering fully and rightly. 

At the very outset no one can claim that r 
civilization is a complete failure or a complex * 
Modem civilization is a complex afiair. O'-uv-v-*' 
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rally remain divided on the subject. A comprehensive 
analysis of all the pros and cons of this twentieth century 
civilisation will do justice to the subject. A civilization 
which is just like a hydra-headed monster, in the sense., 
it is the most religious civilization, it is the most irre- 
ligious civilization, it is the most scientific ^ civilization^ 
it is the most unscientific civilization, it is the most 
affluent civilization, it is the most poor civilization, 
it is the highly technological society, while at the same 
time it is the most conventional and orthodox 
society with the people steeped in the crotchets and 
conundrums of the past. On the whole it is the most 
varied, wide and vast civilization having different religions 
and relics, mores and manners, customs and cosmetics, 
but it is this scientific civilization which is dominating 
the very life and living of this human race in 20th century. 

The impact of science on the present civilization is 
tremendous and stupendous and it has almost changed 
the very structure of this modern civilization. Scientific 
progress has brought in its wake the deadening speciali- 
zation and industrial capitalism that this modem socicy 
has become most materialistic and mammon idealistic. 
This scientific Renaissance has altogether changed the 
very face of our civilization. While it promises humanity 
to provide all the boons which aic considered to be the 
sine qua non of humanity, at ihc same time the scientific 
minds have released such an enormous amount of energy 
that if it is wrongly channelled, it will surely sound the 
death-knell of this scientific civilization. 

So arises the question that if modem society wants to 
survive, then it must . cither negate the offshoots and 

reliefs of this scientific civilization or learn enough to live 

in_ this forest of scientific contrivances and amazing 
scientific inventions and discoveries. But it is a bit difficult 
to seclude ourselves from the paradise of science. So 
wc must the n adapt ourselves to the very norms and 
ethics of this scientific civilization. The comfort and 
relief, . which science has bestowed on us, .must be enjoyed 
properly .and. scientific inventions applied in a right 
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way. Otherwise the. grim and ghastly sight • end 
scene over the accursed land of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
will always remain a standing monument to the cruelties 
and brutalities of this modern, morbid and materialistic 
civilization. 

Thus this civilization will have to learn if it wants to 

■ ■ - h the 

» same 

I ’ ' * . mis- 

<■■■■■■ " ■ ■ nd. 

Thesucccss or failure of this twentieth century civiliza- 
tion mainly depends as to how humanity uses the boons of 
science, the fruits of science. For this least blame is to 
be put upon scientists. The scientific mind strives to 
conquer ignorance, illeteracy, epidemics, diseases, want, 
hunger and poverty, but it is the political mind, the 
power mad mind which tries to use these pure and pious 
scientific tools to further his own ulterior motive. This 
thing is quite clear from the prevailing political world 
scene. The Russian politicians and statesmen made the 
Inter-Continental Ballistic Missile or Sputnik I*and Sputnik 
II, and other rockets as the instruments of communist 
propaganda. The hierarchy of science in modem times is 
considered to be a pedestal to vociferate their ideological 
politics, which indeed is bad. As such tcience must be kept 
aloof from cold war. 

, If not, this cold war which has already gnawed the 
vitals of politics, will certainly gnaw the realm of science. 
If it continues like this, then we are bound to say that 
modem civilization is treading on the path of perdition, 
ruin and destruction. 

• , There is one charge which is often put against the 
modern civilization that it has robbed humanity of all 
the values and ideals which are considered to be a must 
for the survival of human race. People, no doubt, care 
least for love, philosophy, religion, spiritualism, faith, and 
literature. They have become so money-minded that thr 
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material scourge may prove disastrous. It may. devastate 
the dome of our civilization. The predominance, of 
sciene has removed from the scene the galaxy of religious 
and spiritual luminaries. Such a state has been satirically 
depicted by Aldous Huxley, in his famous "This Brave 
New World.” 

On the whole, modern civilization will have to choose 
the middle path if it really wants to progress and reach 
the pinnacle of material prosperity and intellectual 
awakening. It is difficult to do so without science as it 
is equally difficult to do without arts. Sciences and 
humanities are to go side by side. A civilization which is 
devoid of any of the two is an incomplete civilization. 
Only thing to be kept in view is that scientists must strive 
for the uplift of humanity, while politicians must take into 
note that paraphernalia of science must not be channeliz- 
ed for destructive ends but for constructive purposes. 
There and there alone lies the success of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

» 


— ;oi — 

28. HUMAN RIGHTS 

Ever since the dawn of human civilization, this animal 
called man hns been fighting constantly to achieve in the 
horizon of human affairs a befitting place. Erom a peep 
into the political history of the past primitive ages down 
to the modern times it is evident that this social animal 
has undergone all the savage behaviour and other hard 
experiences at the hands of his masters who have 
been ruling over him as a slave. At last that suppressed 
and oppressed soul found its right eloquence in the famous 
document called ‘Declaration of Independence’, which 
states like this : “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuits of happiness.” 

_ The similar echo found its high sounding note in the 
French Revolution in 1788, when the sun of human rights 



proclaiming Liberty, Equality and Fraternity rose on the 
realm of French Politics. And this exalting note found 
Its best expression in the poetical lines of Words- 
worth, when he opined, ‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive, but to be young was very heaven* And ever since 
then this light of human rights began to fall on various 
other countries and India who on the achievement of 
Independence on August 15, 1947. propounded and pro- 
* *■ ■' r ■sjoying all 

that can 

■ ■ ■ hts are the 

direct outcome of the tyrannical political systems of 
the past regimes Almost all the political systems of the 
past were in some form or other a dictatorship, monarchy, 
autocracy and the worst regimes at some places under the 
usurious kings and profligate princes and extravagant 
rulers who used to govern their subjects most ruthlessly 
and rnerciles«ly. It was this utter despair and despondency 
which compelled Jean Jacques Rousseau to say: "Men 
are born free but are always found in chains.” 

At present times quite a major portion of this globe is 
enjoying the charter of human rights Those governments 
who consider it as a sort of special concessions, and 
privileges bestowed upon their people do scant justice to 
this humanity and to themselves. Because it is a gift of 
nature and God just alike air. If air and water are not 
denied to anyone then why one shout 1 suppress the right 
to speech, expression etc. 


proclaimed by the fact of their existence. 1 ' He tunnel 
says, * For wc cannot suppose that some men have a right 
to be in this world, and others no right." 

Still there are some countries, where people are govern- 
ed by the whims and caprices of their rulers and 
monarchs, tyrants and dictators. In such states, people 
cannot speak their mind or express their opinion. They 
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arc constantly - ground 'in the mill, of the totalitarian 
politics. Their voices arc suppressed Their rights arc 
encroached Nay, there is outrage on all the human 
liberties. It is a serious infringement of their code ot 
ethics. Such governments cannot sustain for long. And 
William Lloyd Ganison rightly remarks : "Wherever, 
there is a human being I see God given rights inherent 
in that being whatever may be the sex or complexion. 


Now the world of women has also emancipated from 
the old coil of conventionalism and traditionalism when 
woman used to be considered as a creature to be kept in 
the four walls of the house or she was simply a cat in the 
kitchen. All honour to Mary Wollstonecrafc who per- 
sistently fought to uplift and elevate woman to the present 
order when we see before a bevy of world women as head 
of the governments, ministries, governors and spread almost 
, in every walk of life. So in the world of today' there is 
no distinction between creed or sex. Evciy person can 
reach to the top position with his skill and calibre. Let 
there be one principle enunciated by Jefferson, ‘Equal 
rights for all, special privileges for none.’ 


The Indian Constitution also enshrines in its preamble 
all the fundamental rights written in seven broad 
categories. These arc : 


l; JY'Sht to equality including equality before law, 
prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, race 
caste, sex or place of birth and equality of opportunity in 
matters of employment 


ri Sht _ to freedom of speech, expression, 
assembly, association or union, movement, residence, 
acquisition and disposal of property, profession or occupa- 
tion subject to the security of state, friendly relations with 
oreign countries, public order, decency or morality. • ■ 

_ f ,J" The right against exploitation, prohibiting all. forms 
of forced labour, child labour or traffic in beings. 

■$: The right enjoins freeddih 'of conscience ahd fret* 
profession, pfadtice and propagation of religion, t '••*■■*•** 
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, i 5. This gives right to minorities to conserve their- 
Culture language and script and to receive education, 
establish and administer educational institutions of their 
choice. 

6. It states that everyone has the right to property 
while the last empowers individuals to fight for consti- 
tutional remedies for the enforcement of fundamental 
rights. 

This vast panorama of rights enshrined in our consti' 
tution is the best expression of the hopes of Indiacs and 
they are enjoying everything for the last about eighteen 
years This democratic and secular constitution is the 
very summum bonum of Indian masses and thus Indi* has 
become the largest democratic country m the world. Our 
constitution is the very expression of human soul. 

So as the world is progressing to its promised zeal of 
freedom and liberty, equality and fraternity let there be 
no such act which may tarnish the charter of human 
rights or dim the torch of freedom- Let there be the 
prevalence and protection of human righ's, though 
heavens fall. 


— : o — 

29. REWRITING HISTORY 
Nowadays, there is a persistent demand made by the 
historical researchers and archaeologists, historians and 
historiographers alike, for the rewriting oflndian history. 
An assiduous Study of the pages of past history of India 
mate us controversial, as wc find and read that the 
history of India, which is being taught m the schools, 
colleges, and universities and alumnts of education today 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be called a correct 
and true history of India. It is a history, wrongly smtten, 
twisted and facts distorted in order to suit theidcolo. 

. r*" ■ The theories put for. 

J , , . ■ ■ , - • about the 

. .v . ■» ; - -learance of 
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'Vedic culture smack of prejudice and bias. The Ministry 
•of Education has also decided to take up this noble and 
national task of rewriting history and this point was also 
emphasized by the First Asian Congress about five years 

ago - . 

Rewriting history implies primarily two tasks— a 

thorough and diligent reappraisal of Indian history as 
well as filling up of the gaps in our knowledge of the 
historical events The second task in certainly significant 
and important in the sense that it will provide us a good 
and great matter which will be of immense interest be- 
cause these missing chapters in Indian history will have 
something to throw light upon which Western historians 
intentionally avoided to mention. All the free nations of 
Asia in general and India in patticular must ensure that 
their story is retold by Asian historians so that the prejudices 
of Westerners are not included by genencrations of new 
s students. 

The profound researches by a phalanx of research 
scholars and historians are slowly but certainly narrowing 
down the gaps in our knowledge of Indian history. But 
the process of reappraisal is a little difficult, because, it brings 
in its wake the subjective element. If the entire panorama 
of the historical events is viewed through the mental 
make-up of the historian, it takes different hues. 

While the historian in general is a human being 
having his own impulses and intuitions, emotions and 
sentiments and prejudices but he must explain and 
elucidate facts, thereby drawing inferences from them. 
The trends and tendencies in the recent Indian historical 
research make it clear that the struggle between Hinduism, 
Islam and Secularism has been at its highest and each 
trying to dominate the other. Some of the historians of 
modern times have even tried to misinterpret the well 
established historical facts. Dr. I.M. Qureshi of Pakistan 
observes about the Mughal rule in India in his intro- 
duction to the book — ‘A History of Freedom Movement’, 
“It was a crime to lull the Muslims into believing that 
•the maintenance of the empire was not their primary 
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■responsibility. Even more disastrous was the encourage - 


non-Islamic ideas,’ and bas to say. 'Indeed this was the 
•darkest period in the history of Indian Islam/ 


But his statement leads to some controversy as there 
ns a popular belief that Akbar's policy of accommodation 
| *- » “ *■"”“■* **■* Mughal imperium while 

'» * *' ’ enervated the Mughal 
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But Dr. R-C. Majumdar, the chief exponent of the 
school of historians which exalts Hinduism, protests 
against the tendency of the historians to highlight only the 
salient features of composite culture theory and overlook 
the shortcomings of the Muslim period. In his foreword 
to the book— 'The Delhi Sultanate’, he remarks : "Politi* 
•cal necessities of India during the last phase of British rule 
Underlined the importance of alliance between the two 
•communities, and this was sought to be smoothly brought 
About by glossing over the differences and creating an 
imaginary history of the past in order to depict the 
relations between the two in a much more favourable 
light.” 

With this contradistinctive commentry on the past 
•relationship between these two communities it becomes 
mecessary to remove the anomalies and distortions and 
Turing on surface facts and only facts in order to respect 
•truth and it must not be suppressed. 
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. Dr. R.C. Majumdar fun her says about the duty of a 
historian : “It is thus quite clear that both from purely 
academic and practical standpoints, the plain duty of a- 
historian of India is to reveal the truth about the commu- 
nal relations in the past without being influenced in any 

way by any extraneous factor A historian. should not 

trim his sail according to the prevailing wind, but ever go- 
straight, keeping in view the only goal of his voyage - the 
discovery of truth.” 

Thus the historian while writing should write dis- 
passionately, disinterestedly and detatchedly. He should 
give a crystal clear view regarding the historical events 
and not merely express his own mental predilections and 
proclivities. A large section of the readers of Indian' 
history are baffled and puzzled, for in this disharmonius 
note and farrago of voices they cannot discern with certainty. 
'’ .The different interpretations on Indian history have simply 
ewildered and confused them. As history is not merely 
. a chronicle of massacres and murders, atrocities and enormi- 
ties of battles and uprisings but a vivid depiction of the 
man’s progress. Indian history needs to be pot in a 
proper setting. The clever historian writes to suit his 
own whims and fancies while in a second rate scholar, 
history degenerates into mere propaganda through which 
he influences and indoctrinates the mmds of the people. 
A historian is an originator of ideas and uses history as a 
vehicle for disseminating and popularizing certain humani- 
tarian and equalitarian ideologies The job of rewriting 
the history of India is certainly beset with many difficulties- 
but the historian will have to elevate himself above all 
the taboos and tantrums of confounding schools and for- 
undertaking this difficult but valuable adventure 

What a sad commentary it is on the part of Western 
scholars and historians that the period, which produced 
socio-political thinkers like . Cbanakya and great kings; 
like Asoka, is dubbed- as a ‘dark age’. Moreover .the 
movements which originally speak * rz ‘ du no ,; od and 
represent Hindu Gods and Godrb. ‘ ; edt 

to look like alien monuments. x>’ ‘ r- 
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Institute for Re-writing History, has done a signal service 
by exploding the established myths about some of the 
historical buildings. 

For example, he has proved that the tombstone which 
goes in the name of Qiitab Minar’ nothing but old 
‘Vishnu dhwaja’. His views on the ‘Red Fort’ and ‘Taj 
Mahal’ also need a penetrating study for bringing about 
■a correct historical perspecthe Indeed the very idea of 
re-writing the history of India is significant and important 
in the sense that the rise and growth of Indian nationalism 
from its pristine past to the modern times demands a 
realistic reappraisal of all the forces which have struggled 
mother to meet the challenge Irom fo eign invaders. 
This, indeed, will be a great national project of which the 
posterity will feel enlightened. 




30. DISARMAMENT AND WORLD PEACE 
The problem of disarmament and world peace is one 
•of the roost burning topics of to-day. Every country of 
*hc world is engrossed in finding solution to this vexed 
problem. As this w orld has witnessed the atrocious and 
appalling, the devastating and destructive, the grim and 
ghastly spectre of war, which is haunting and hewning 
the scholarly and political minds of the whole world. 
The tragedy of youth, the waste of life, which a war brings 
in its train has compelled the nations peaceful, and 
belligerent to think of the ways 3nd means that will put 
an end to this vicious and venomous monster that is war. 
The rapine and ravage, the plunder and pillage, the 
cruelty and carnage brought about by the First World War 
is known to each and evey one. This disastrous and 
destructive drama of human extinction was the result of 
the rejection of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 
which pronounced an objective to come to an agreement 
cn the control of armaments. 


The havoc and orgy caused by V/otW War I once 
•again stressed the need for some kind of agrcemcD t on 
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disarmament The need for the reduction and limitation 

of national armament by general international agreement 
•was actually felt by the participants of the Versailles 
Treaty. But the principle of disarmament was only 
applied to defeated nations, particularly Germany. 

The task for arriving at an agreement on general 
disarmament fell to the League of Nations after its birth' 
in 1920. But League of Nations failed to evolve a 
formula for general disarmament acceptable to all nations. 
The Disarmament Conference of 1932 with Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, the British Foreign Secretary, as President* 
also proved abortive as the sponsors could not distinguish 
the offensive armament from the defensive. With the 
advent of Adolf Hitler to power in Germany, the politics 
of Germany took a serious turn. In 1933, Germany left 
the Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations. 
By the beginning of 1935 disarmament had ceased to be a 
problem as many countries like Germany, Japan and Italy 
had embarked upon active rearmament programmes and 
had already started aggression against their neighbours 
and other weaker nations. Thus from 1934- onward there 
was again a return to power politics and a mad rush for 
armament, which ultimately culminated in the Second 
World War. 

The sad experience of the breakdown of the disarma- 
ment negotiations of the inter-war years and the parallel 
breakdown of collective security led to a more realistic- 
approach to disarmament problems of during and after 
World War II. The eighth point of the historic Atlantic- 
Charter enjoined that all nations "for realistic as well as 
for spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force.” 

But with the invention and use of other lethal weapons 
of war. and especially atom bomb and the subsequent 
barbarous act of bombing Hiroshima and Nagasaki had 
added a new dimension to the danger of waging a major 
war in modern times. It had become imperative to put 
a. halt to these deadly and inhuman' atrocities of this 
scientific civilization and was ardently felt that war as an 
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instrument of solving and settling international disputes 
must be condemned and denounced. Th? old and- 
defunct League of Nations was replaced by the United 
Nations Organization and its charter reflected the increased 
emphasis on security. The Assembly by article 1 1 was 
empowered to make and consider recommendations 
concerning “the general principles of international peace 
and security, including principles governing disarmament 
and the regulation of armaments" and the Security Coun- 
cil by article 26 was entrusted with the task for drawing 
up specific plans to implement general disarmament. 
The setting up by U.N. General Assembly of Atomic 
Energy Commission was another step forward "to bring 
under its control the production of atomic energy as well 
as io bring about the total prohibition of atomic weapons 
and all other weapons of mass destruction." 

The role of U.S.S.R vis-a vis U.N O.’s efforts to 
bring about a complete control over armaments and 
general disarmament is disappointing in the sense that 
most nations put world security above sovereignty, whtle 
U S S.R. put complete sovereignty over security A sort 
of stalemate prevailed between 1948 and 1951. President 
Eisenhower on December 8, 1953, proposed an 'Atoms for 
Peace* plan for international development of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy but U.S.S.R again boycotted the 


Eisenhower* suggested hts proposal for 'open skies'— 
complete aerial reconnaissance to lessen the danger of 
surprise attack, but this plan was rejected and denounced, 
by Soviets. 

As a matter of fact nothing tangible has come uptil 
now. AU these parleys and pow-vows endeavouring to . 
save humanity from another impending catastrophe seem 
bleak. The Big Powers are madly running a race of' 
armaments and stockpiling all the nuclear weapons in 
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-their arsenals while at the same time vociferating from the 
housetops to put an end to this mad race. These nations 
have been talking of peace while they have been prepar- 
ing for war and experimenting all the time. In 1954, 
India proposed a 'stand still’ agreement on nuclear 
testing. Despite protests from all the parts of the world 
this mad race in nuclear armament gathered momentum 
-and Britain joined the nuclear club by blasting its own 
nuclear bomb in 1957. Then there was the interlude of 
moratorium on all nuclear tests. Russia followed. While 
the morat'rium was on. France exploded its own nuclear 
•device in the Sahara in i959. This compelled Russia , to 
break the moratorium and in 1961 launched the nuclear 
testing programme. At this U.S, resumed underground 
testing in Nevada on September 15, 196 1. Then, was con- 
vened the 17-nation Disarmament Conference n Geneva, 
which demanded ban on all the atomic tests but the 
U.S resumed atmospheric nuclear testing on Christmas 
island in the Pacific. 

The most recent member to gatecrash the nuclear 
-club is Communist China. China has tested her nuclear 
• device ihrice, which has all the more, endangered the 
security and stability ot the neighbouring nations. 

With this parade of fads on the problem of disarma- 
ment, the question of the maintenance of woi Id peace is 
•dim and dark. The masteis of such annihilating devices 
are busy in the proliferation ol nuclear weapons. Dr. 
Linus Pauling, Noble Laureate, has already warned the 
world by saying that one 50-nsegaton bomb alone would 
-cause 40,000 babies to be born with physical defects in 
the next few generations and so on and so forth. 
Innumerable diseases will creep like cancer and leukeonia. 

The question of disarmament has been bogged down 
in power politics. Each power bloc desires not to be left 
behind in armament race And it is a historical fact that 
armament iace leads to war. The war of to day is total 
violation, negation of life. Both the power blocs should 
realise that war cannot bring anyvictory. It.draws.no 
-difference between the victor and the vanquished. A sort 
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of suspicion and mistrust is engulfing both the Great 
Powers. The U.S. insists on effective international 
inspection of the disarmed countries while Russia considers 
it as a cover for espionage. But no solution seems to be 
proving fruitful. The scourge of war is the worst disease 
with which the humanity is afflicted Peace is regarded 
by some as cowardice Mentalities have become military- 
minded. There seems to be no way out of this sinister 
morass. 

It is extraordinary to note the professions and actions 
of the world powers. What they say, they do not do. 
To counteract all this vicious war propaganda, the mass 
political awakening is a must. 'Ban the Bomb’ rallies 
and demonstrations have been held in the big cities of 
the world Humanity will have to realise that the proli- 
feration of nuclear artillery and stockpiling of modem 
war weapons, which is taking place in an atmosphere of 
cold war and war hysteria is fraught with dangerous and 
disastrous consequences. What humanity requires today 
is not war but peace The signs of despair and despon- 
dency, dejection and disillusionment left by the last two 
terrible World Wars should make humanity learn from 
the lessons of history. Twentieth century’s first half has 
witnessed two horrible and terrible cataclysms. All this 
points that humanity should take such steps as will lead 
to world progress, prosperity, the glory and the greatness 
of the nations, which can only be expected during peace 
time So decision on disarmament will have to be made 
pretty soon before any mad power pulls the trigger and 
releases a storm and holocaust, which would be an infinite 
and immeasurable catastrophe for the whole mankind. 

31. BROADCASTING IN INDIA 

Radio is one of the most essential means in a demo- 
cracy as a potent instrument of mass communication. It 
carries all the news and views, ideas and information to 
even the remotest parts of the country that the organizers 
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of broadcasting felt- it a necessity to undertake a vast 
expansion programme on the attainment of Independence. 
The British Government used this broadcasting system as 
an important weapon of propaganda during World War 
If, But this system was not emugh for the requirements 
of an infant and nascent democracy of India. A countty, 
which is steeped in ignorance and illiteracy, needs to be 
informed and educated through the radio. 

The history of organized broadcasting in India dates 
back to July, 1927, when the Bombay station was in- 
augurated b> the then Viceroy of India, Lord Irwin, and 
the total number of licences in vogue on December 31, 
1927, was 3594. Then began the Delhi station of what 
was known at that tiu.e as the Indian State Broadcasting 
Service, on januaiy 2 '.946 Then, there was the publi- 
■~.4 cation of Radio journals in Urdu and Hindi from Delhi 
which were added to Uttar ,J tijat in Bengali which 
"■■■-to the limelight of this world as early as ! 1 .29. On 
jime 8, 1936, All India Radio as umed its present name. 

The pre war record of the All India Radio was a. 
limited one. But the exigencies of war changed the 
entire complexion of development and a number of high 
power transmitters were put up by 1945. Broadcasts 
were also beamed to a number oi countries of the world . 

On the achievement of Independence, the country 
was partitioned As a result of this, Peshawar, Lahore 
and Dacca stations were transferred to Pakistan, and 
A.I.R. was left with only six broadcasting centres at Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow and Tiruchi. 
These centres covered about 320 million people. Just 
after independence, A.I.R. drew its own Five-Year Plans 
to help develop broadcasting in India. During the 
First Plan, each linguistic region whs endowed with a 
nucleus of satisfactory and reliable broadcast coverage. 
The Second Plan strived to consolidate the existing broad- 
casting units and also to provide facilities for programme 
production, both in quality and quantity. Third Plan 
proposed the installation of 55 ‘ medium- wave and 2. 
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short wave transmitters at various centres all over the 
country thereby covering a wide range of the population 
and area of our country. 

For the dissemination of news an i spread of knowledge 
in ever> nook and corner of the country, A. I R, pro* 
grammes are broadcast not only m all the regional langu- 
ages but also in some 50 dialects. In 1952, a country- 
wide scheme of Radio Rural Forums was launched under 
which listening cum discussion programme was arranged for 
groups nf farmers on various aspects of agriculture and 
animal husbandry An intensive programme of mass 
communication was launches through Community De- 
velopment Blocks Inexpensive listening through wired 
red illusion cen 'res n aJsa provided »n Delhi This scheme 
envisages the establishment of a central receiving station 
from where the programmes are fed to various ten ments 
on wire at nominal payment of Rs 'l to Rs. 2 50 per 
. jnonih. 

An experimental television service was also provided 
to the viewers ol Delhi m 19)9 with UNESCO grant for 
earning out studies in the u e of television as a medium 
of education and rural uplift. This s>stem is functioning 
in a number of schools in Delhi and lessons are bei g 
imparted to students in Physics, Chemistry, Hindi and 
English. 


The programme pattern of A I.R. “ var.ed and covers 
many aspects of our life like news, news reels tali,, da- 
elusions, interviews, dramas, features and light variety 
programme as is broadcast by Vivid Bharau. 

Then there is the spec.al Audience 
unde, Central Government's bubssdy Scheme, which 
. supplied 90.000 Cornn.unity sets to State Govern 

•}- Hunts tor installation m ruml areas. A 

Sisarsi 

gramme is meant for non-Indian listen 

cast in 12 languages- . 
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Information and education. The role, in acquainting one 
part of the country with the culture of other regions and 
thus help uniting all the people in a common bond, ha# 
been astounding. 


— to: — 

32. CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 

The idea of introducing co-operative farming in India 
was discussed first of all at the Nagpur session of the 
Indian National Congress held in 1959. The slogan was 
raised and finally accepted by the All India Congress 

0 C« r- G 1 the 

1 1 ■ , . 1 ; * . « ■ - • ■ . « in the 

• ■ ia and 

other East European countries who professed their faith in 
socialism. Co-operative farming implies pooling of land for 
joint cultivation by peasants, the fanners continuing to retain 
their property right and getting a share from the net 
produce in proportion to their land. It also contemplates 
•operation agriculture’ on a large scale, that is to say, in 
large compact areas with the aid of modern mechanisation. 

The role of co operative fanning was emphasized in 
the First as well as Second Five-Year Plans for the recon- 

1 ' ' Tn ‘“ goal indicated in 

■ • ■ i essential steps 

■ ■ foundations for 

the development of co-operative tanning so that over a 
period of 10 years or *o, a good proportion of agricultural 
lands was cultivated on co-operative lines. This novel 
experiment was seriously carried out in our country in the 
■early period of its implementation. 

A comprehensive programme of development of co- 
operative farming during the Third Five-Year Plan uus 
formulated on the basis of the recommendations of working 
group on co-operative farming and decisions taken there 
by National Development Council It envisages orga- 
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nisation of 320 planned pilot projects at the rate of one 
in each district in selected Community Development Blochs, 
where Panchayati Raj institutions and co-operatives have 
made progress. Each pilot project consists of a mininum 
of 10 Co operative Farming Societies, demonstrating the i 
advantage of co-operative farming and serving 
also as catalytic agents for further expansion. This new 
and novel technique has been practised in various 
States and the progress made in the field of agriculture 
is still a controversial topic. 

The gradual implementation of this co-operative scheme 
led to the expansion of the whole paraphernalia related to 
co-operative tanning. A number of pilot projects and 
more than one thousand co-operative farming societies 
were organise. . There was also the sett ng up of a 
Committee of Directors to assess the performance of pilot 
projects. The number of co-operative farming societies 
registered in the First and Second Plan periods was 150 and 
these societies were classified as joint and collective farming 
societies. 

The National Co-operative Farming Advisory Board 
has been set up for planning and promoting the 
programme of co-operative farming. Advisory Boards or 
Special Committees of the State Co-operative Councils have 
also been brought into being for the purpose. There is 
also a number of co operative farming wings set up in 
selected extension train ng centres where secretaries are 
train' d to look after the worn of this great movement. But 
still this movement has not made much headway up till 
now. The idea of co-operation farming, no doubt, is 
attractive and appealing but its practicability has really 
disappointed the people The results of co operative 
farming arc far below the expectations of the people. 

In the Third Five-Year Plan, much emphasis was laid 
on ■ this scheme. It envisaged a programme under which 
co-operative farming societies were given preference in 
the crant of lands ■ reclaimed by Government and 
cultivable waste lands under Government management or 
village panchayats. 
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But despite all this fanfare which was given to this 
"movement of co operative farming, it has not got roots 
in our country. The reasons are obvious This mate 
the farmer lazy and inefficient and does not put in co- 
operatives that much labour which he puts in his own 
personal tillage ’* - 

or their origin 
Agricultural Org 

hive got the lowest yield in world agriculture. This 
shows the hollowness of this idea Even in Hungary, when 
■co-operative farming was introduced a cartoon of telling 
cflect appeared in one of the newspapers of Hungary depi- 
cting a couple rising late in the morning, when this 
movement was initiated The cartoon sensed that the 
■cock u-ed to crow earlv in the morning before co-operative 
farming was intioduced in Hungary but after the imple- 
mentation of co operative farming, cock used to crow 
late in the morning and so the coup'e used to sleep for 
some hours more than what they previously used to sleep. 
This was a direct pointer that farmers of Hungary did not 
whole-heartedly welcome this new trend in their agri- 
culture. 

In the light of above facts the so called success of co- 
operative farming, many economists and expert agri- 
culturists have come to the conclusion that the example of 
Japan u an answer to the protagonists of co operative farm 
mg. We should muster our energies for the supply of 
improved seeds and manure, marketing facilities and aid 
in the shape of credit Individual farming in small plots 
can be even more productive than co-operative farming. 
The aid can be well rendered through service co-operatives. 
W. should stop the doctrinaire approach to country’s 
problems. The allure of dogma and slogan -mongcring 
are not going to benefit us. Rather we should modify the 
scheme of co operative farming in accordance with the 
-above facts. Then and then, will there be an agricultural 
revolution in our country. 


— : o : — 

1 / 
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33. THIS NUCLEAR AGE 

If anyone is asked to bestow a most befitting 
phrase by which this twentieth century can be classified 
and epitomised he then would hardly hesitate to call it the 
'nuclear age’. Atomic energy is perhaps the most astonish- 
ing and amazing, significant and spectacular off-shoot of 
this scientific civilization and this nuclear power promises 
to satisfy the tremendous needs of this energy-hunger 
civilization. This egrigious achievement of modem 
science opened a new chapter in the history of scientifically 
and technologically advancing nations. This nuclear 
power is looked upon by humanity with two looks. First- 
ly, it is said that atomic energy is mainly meant to be 
used for destructive purposes. But the optimist and 
the visionary sees m this enormous energy', a ray, a hope, 
which will set humanity on its path of material splend- 
our and economic glory, because atomic energy is many 
many tines more powerful than steam and electricity. 
The scientist sees in this energy a vast capability to pro- 
duce efficiently and easily the products of human usage 
from factories and mills. Nay, it promises to make this 
world an El Dorado of comfort. Really, humanity has 
progressed from the medieval stone age, to bronze age and 
ultimately to this nuclear age. 

This world saw the 'unrise of this atomic civilization 
about twenty years back. But the very first usage by 
America of an Atom Bomb over its innocent and ignorant 
victims of Heroshima and Nagasaki in Japan in 1945, 
horrified and terrified the whole humanity. All such 
countries, who were not in the possession of this 
weapon, gave second thoughts to this problem and decid- 
ed to stock -pile their arsenals of weapons with this latest 
and lurid weapon, i.e. Atom Bomb. This really makes 
a beginning of this atomic age or atomic civilization. Since 
then, many a mind, whether in the realm of religion or 
philosophy or in that of art and literature or in that of 
social and political institutions, has been puzzling 
and baffling himself so as to find ways and means for 
having an escape from this monster— that is the Atom 
Bomb. 
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In thb atomic age of ours, its very possession of ai> 
Atomic Bomb has become a symbol of country’s advance- 
ment. It raises the stature of the country in the eyes of the 
world. And, as a matter of fact, every country, who is in 
the possession of this weapon comes in the category of 
'Big Powers’. What a paradox of modem civilization it 
is ! This sort of thinking has really led the world to a 
race in atomic armaments U.S.A. , U.S.S.R., U.K., 
France and Red China are in its possession of this latest 
scientific contrivance Even more, some countries have 
gone further and have placed before the world weapons, 

— — J ** • *’ an Atom Bomb. Hy. 

• ’• ibalt Bomb and Inter* 

' 1 - * - the modern monst- 

rous instruments which, if misused, will certainly spell the 
ruinous state of mankind. These typical weapons 
characterize and symbolize this atomic age 

Rather, there has been a mad race in nuclear wea- 
pons between the two power blocs one led by Russia 
and the other dominated by U. S A. Both ihe power 
blocs have been experimenting and testing the efficacy of 
their war weapons. America after brutally bombing the 
Japanese towns, tested her atomic bomb by exploding it 
at Bikini Atoll in the Pacific. So were the Russians to 
carry out their testing programme of atomic weapons on 
the frigid zones of Arctic and the frozen regions of 
Siberia. It is a curious fact of this scientific and materi- 
alistic world to talk of peace and hold parleys on 
disarmament and offer to agree on test ban treaties, but 
at the same time flouting and infracting all these inter- 
national commitments and obligations. France is one of 
such countries to violate and throw to winds the very 
letter and spirit ol such disarmament conferences. China 
is the latest to join and gatecrash into nuclear club by 
having detonated three nuclear devices. 

If we understand the underlying meaning of all these 
... • . r.. «*-— ■— ents and 

* ■ < . v • ....... powers, 

v entalitics 
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are out to terrorize and mesmerize this world and attract 
the nations into their respective political patterns. The 
50 megaton test by U.S.S R. was a move to colour the 
whole world into communism, by this ghastly explosion. 
So is the case with Communist China. She is also 
trying to attract the attention of Asian countries to her 
side by displaying her strength and so who in turn is also 
the believer in expanding the frontiers of her country. 

This nuclear age has given rise to various question- 
marks. Will the nation survive if this type of cold war 
and wishful thinking continues ? Is th s nuclear civiliza- 
tion heading towards pmgtcss or dragging mankind to a 
new kind of barbarism ? Will this atomic energy sound 
the toxin of domination and destruction, doom and death 
on mankind, or is it wholly engaged in redeeming 
humanitv from all the evils and ills like poverty and 
pestilences, plague and epidemics, ignorance and illite- 
racy ? 

Questions like these certainly arise clouds of doubt 
and blizzards of confusion in my mind about the so- 
called elevation and advancement of this nuclear society. 
Science in genera' and atomic power in particular has 
no doubt provided immense resources to the modern 
man, but the man of today has not properly learnt how 
to put them to advantage. Atomic energy has released 
a vast amount of power for man but his moral sense has 
remained as dwarfi.h as ever. 

Who can forget the orgy of bloodbath and blood- 
sheds, the rapines and ravages, the cruelties and carnages, 
the enormities and atrocities of the two World Wars. 
Tlie inter-war period is characterized as an age of 
despair and disillusionment, of despondency and dejec- 
tion, nay, it was an interlude of time, in which there 
was a sterile civilization, everything in a state of pell- 
mell and confusion. The economic stagnation, the 
spiritual depression, and the chaotic idealism are the very 
hall-marks of this age and all such themes found their 
expression and eloquence in the coterie of English poets 
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•and dramatists. The war- poets sang the m elan choly 
-State left by Avar. T.S. Eliot’s ‘The Waste Land’ is a capital 
document on modernism, explaining the post World 
War I period. The Hiroshima episode and the pathetic 
-and ghostly picture it left, is unforgettable. 

With these shocking conclusions before humanity, it is 
still u-undemandable as to why these Titanic powers arc 
-crusading to supesede the other. U K. wants to increase 
her sphere of influence by enunciating ‘East of Suez’ 
policy which has been renamed as *Indo Pacific Defence 
Strategy’ with the sole purpose of keeping her military 
installations in this part of the world. 

What a sad and sardonic fact it is that mankind is 
“Still not learning from the grim past and all these power- 
mad and power-drunk countries are not putting a halt 
to their this ruinous mentality. Let it be remembered 
that in nuclear age. nuclear energy is to blame the least. 
Who really criminal is or will be, the politician, the mad 
mind of men, who orders or will order to release these 
monstrous missiles and dreadful atomic weapons in order 
to conquer the other, while their abysmal ignorance is 
unaware of the fact, that this nuclear war will put an 
-end to both, i e victims and victimizers. While at the 
same time, this nuclear energy used for the peaceful pur* 
poses of humanity will open before ui a pandora’s box 
•to be relished and cherished by all the fruits of this 
nuclear age otherwise this nuclear energy will remain, in 
the words of Gandhyi, 'amost diabolical use of science.* 

— . o 

3i. TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The dilemma of twentieth century is that in sptle of 
"having a large number of schools, colleges and universi- 
ties in our country the real purpose of education has not 
kept pace with the technological changes of our time. 
The reasons for this malaise are not far to seek. We have 
in our country a svstem of education based upon the 
•obsolete and effete ideas of Macaulay who opined that 
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Indians should be so educated as to enable them to. 
become merely clerks, though whitc.collared, in Govern* 
ment offices, but in thought, outlook and in mind they 
should be English. It is frightening to note that our 
universities are still functioning on old and out dated 
lines ard thus producing clerks in large numbers, despite 
the fact that we are now politically awakened and free. 
But there is still more malaise in our educational system, 
which is deeper and quite widespread. Indian student 
generally feels ashamed in resorting to any kind of manual 
or technical work. He is moulded in a way which is 
detrimental to himself, his country, in the sense that 
Indian industry is in a state of starvation and our markets 
galore with imported goods. 

This medley in education needs reform and remedy 
and that can be done by resorting vigorously to technical 
education from the liberal one. Technical education 
implies teaching and training in practical affairs like art 
and craft, comprising carpentary, smithy, machanics, 

„ engraving, weaving and other workshop activities which 
\ mould the mind of man to laborious and normal work. 

' A systematic instruction in fields and factories, schools 
and colleges and other industrial training institutes is a 
must if the educationists and technocrats of our country 
want to give this trend a practical shape and ferm. 

The need to foster technical education in a country 
like ours which is still on the threshold of progress, a 
country which is arising from the smoking heaps and 
stagnant ruins of the British imperialism who impiously 
played with the wealth and health of the country in order 
to suit their own ulterior designs and motives, must be 
given paramount importance so as to put the country on 
the pace of progress, rapid development and fast indus- 
trialisation. Without technicians and technologists, in 
in the modern age, our country will be just like bodies 
without limbs. Rather industrialisation and advanced 
technology will rid this country of all the evils and 
obstinate ills like unemployment and import of foreign 
know-how. ' 3 
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It is satisfactory to note that today our country has a 
large number of engineering colleges and industrial insti- 
tutrs but even then the needs of our industry, are not met 
■with. For this more importance should be given to the 
opening of more engineering and technological institutes 
in our five year plans. There are. no doubt, certain 
difficulties in the path of technical education. For example, 
among we people, there is little propensity towards 
manual work and hard labour. Manual labour is looked 
down upon as derogatory and infradig by some higher 
-classes and fashionable elite of our country This anti- 
pathy must be eliminated. We must respect the motto of 
‘dignity of labour’ and shun all the false notions about 
■dignity and respect. 

We cannot help better than quote Gandhiji on the 
above subject : 

*'I hold that true education of intellect can only come 
through a proper exercise and training of the bodily 
organs, e g., hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose etc.” 

“t hold the highest development of the mind and the 
■soul is possible under such a system of education. Only 
every handicraft has to be taught not merely mechani- 
cally as is done today but scientifically, t the child 
should know the why and wherefor of every process.” 

Gandhiji further remarked : "It is my conviction that 
the vast amount of the so-called education in arts, given 
in our colleges, is sheer waste and has resulted in unem- 
ployment among the educated classes. What is more, it 
has destroyed the health, both mental and physical, of 
the boys and girls who have the misfortune to go in our 
colleges.” 

With such soul-stirring views of a veteran of India, 
it is an ardent necessity that if our country really likes to 
touch the acme of industrialism and technology, she must 
endeavour for the spread of technical education. 
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and craft, comprising carpentary, smithy, machanics, 
engraving, weaving and other workshop activities which 
\ mould the mind of man to laborious and normal work. 

' A systematic instruction in fields and factories, schools 
and colleges and other industrial training institutes is a 
must if the educationists and technocrats of our country 
want to give this trend a practical shape and fcrm. 

The need to foster technical education in a country 
like ours which is still on the threshold of progress, a 
country which is arising from the smoking heaps and 
stagnant ruins of the British imperialism who impiously 
played with the wealth and health of the country in order 
to suit their own ulterior designs and motives, must be 
given paramount importance so as to put the country on 
the pace of progress, rapid development and fast indus- 
trialisation. Without technicians and technologists, in 
in the modern age, our country will be just like bodies 
without limbs. Rather industrialisation and advanced 
technology, will rid this country of all the evils and 
obstinate ills like unemployment and import of foreign- 
know-how. 
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It is satisfactory to note that today our country has a 
large number of engineering colleges and industrial insti. 
tutes but even then the needs of our industry, are not met 
■with. For this more importance should be given to the 
opening of more engineering and technological institutes 
in our five year plans. There are. no doubt, certain 
difficulties in the path of technical education. For example, 
among we people, there is little propensity towards 
manual work and hard labour. Manual labour is looked 
down upon as derogatory and infradig by some higher 
classes and fashionable elite of our country. This anti, 
paihy must be eliminated. We must respect the motto of 
‘dignity of labour’ and shun all the false notions about 
■dignity and respect. 

We cannot help better than quote Gandhiji on the 
above subject : 

“I hold that true education of intellect can only come 
through a proper exercise and training of the bodily 
■organs, e g., hands, feet, eyes, cars, nose etc." 

"I hold the highest development of the mind and the 
■soul is possible under such a system of education. Only 
every handicraft has to be taught not merely mechani- 
cally as is done today but scientifically, i e., the child 
■should know the why and wherefor of every process.” 

Gandhiji further remarked : “It is my conviction that 
the vast amount of the so-called education in arts, given 
in our colleges, is sheer waste and has resulted in unem- 
ployment among the educated classes. What is more, it 
has destroyed the health, both mental and physical, of 
the boys and girls who have the misfortune to go in our 
colleges.” 

With such soul-stirring views oTa veteran of India, 
it is an ardent necessity that if our country really likes to 
touch the acme of industrialism and technology, she must 
endeavour for the spread of technical education. 
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Though sonic, people have some queer notions regard- 
ing this type of education — that it makes people materia- 
listic and utilitarian and care least fov the real values of 
Hie such ns art and literature, love and philosophy. We 
do not want such type of education as is one sided. Both 
technical and liberal education will have to go side bv 
side. \\Y. want that type of education which promises 
people ‘two senate meals'. Bine arts cannot he apprecia- 
ted in a starving society while technical education does 
not mean elimination ol liberal education. 

The o’her obstacle which comes m the way ot techni- 
cal education is the ci ippling lack of financial resources. 
Technical institutes ami colleges tequivc huge funds lor 
their construction and maintenance But this can bo 
helped by private enterprise. Moreovc- our iiuluslvv 
should run on a small scale and then si ouki he expanded- 
The example ot Germany and Japan, then' two countries 
which had been the victims ot two World Wars, is worth 
emulation. Technical education must be given special 
■ impetus. 

The just concluded symposium on the collaboration 
between Afro- Asian count tics for the util. cation of science 
ami technology ( G A A U b T j has exhorted the need of 
inculcating a scienntie and technological interest among' 
the people and felt that without science and technology, 
the gap between the richer and po> rcr nations cannot be 
aluidged. Thus from every aspect, technical education is 
the indispensable element in the modern times. 

— : o : — 

$5. THE REFORM OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 

T e education, which is being imparted in the schools, 
colleges and nniveisities as well as mother temples of 
learning today, cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
called as correct and rational education because the pre- 
vailing system of education in India is based more or less- 
on Macaulay's system, which intended to produce in. 
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India armies of clerks to run the British administration. 
The very paraphernalia of present education system 
smacks of the Western system and the curricula is also 
almost of western type.- The universities confer decrees 
after subjecting the aspirants to examinations, the colleges 
coach their students for these, and the schools are pre- 
occupied with preparing for the final examination which 
will entitle i hem toadmusion to the colleges. Moreover 
a university degree is a cert ficate o fitness for puolic 
service or other gainful employment The loaded counes 
and heavy syllabuses enable professors and teacheis to 
cover only their prescribed texts 1 be end-results of the 
system may be literacy but it is certainly not education. 

One of the major defects of our present educational 
system is that the vehicle of entire system of education 
is a foreign language, to grasp which perfectly js beyond 
th'e reach of an a-crage student Moreover the large-* cale 
failures in Higher Secondary and Degree examinations is 
because of English language. Ur Ramdhart Stnha 
'Dlnker’, Vice-Chancellor ofBhagalpur University, ladled 
upon the protag muts of English and averred that the 
community of students is being crumbed at the cross of 
English A student who secures lust class mnrl-s m 
physics, chemistry or other sciences bin fails in English 
is declared as a failed candidate So u should be stopped 
• and the national language should be made the .vehicle of 
education. 

Gandhiji’s words on this subject are aho 
worth quoting, “The medium of a foreign language 
through which higher education lias been imparled in 
India has caused incalculable intellectual and moral 
injury to the nation. We are too near our own times t.» 
judge the enormity of the damage done. And we who 
have received such education have both to be victims and 
judges -an almost impossible feat.” 

Also there is need to rid education of its strong 
economic bias. The Government can initiate the process 
of liberation by ceasing to recruit its personnel on the 
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basis of academic qualifications alone. The need to disso- 
ciate the public mind of the idea of education from the 
idea of its economic advantages, is also important. 

The other need is to distinguish between literacy and 
education. Mass literacy in totalitarian countries has been 
exploited cynically for mass political propaganda. Only 
genuine and tight type of education can do for democracy. 
That education '- hich imparts the knowledge of various 
subjects dispassionately and disinterestedly and without 
involving anv vested interests best suits the nation. Side 
by .side, the physical education must also be imparted. 
The mental make-up gets enlightened by the physical 
exercise In other wot ds, an intelligent use of the bodily 
organs in a child provides the best and quickest way of 
developing his intellect. But unless the development of 
the mind and body goes hand in hand with a correspond- 
ing awakening of the soul, the former alone would prove 
to he a poor iop-sided affair. Thus with bookish know- 
ledge, there must he the development of bodily organs as 
there is a sound mind in a sound body. 

The universities should be scats of learning and not 
•examining authorities. In so far as learning is an ex- 
tension of education on the intellectual plane proper edu- 
cation of a university is to provide abundant facilities to 
aspirants for the pursuit of knowledge in literature and 
science, mathematics and philosophy, and for research in 
every branch of human knowledge. 

Today we also hear a great deal about indiscipline 
in colleges and universities. Tndia being a secular 
state, there is no scope for religious education. Ethics and 
-religion always go together. Their absence in the 
present-day education system is mainly responsible for the 
revolt of the youth. The need for moral and spiritual 
teaching is being keenly felt in all quarters. It is an 
urgent task before the educationists of our country to-day 
to give to their youth the correct values oflife. Even 
•Gandhiji used to emphasize for the spiritual training. 
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The storms which have just faded in the campus of 
Panaras Hindu University, Lucknow ’Vanity and Aligarh 
Muslim University were of great and grave magnitude. 
The indiscipline and indecency displayed by students in 
resorting to rowdyism and hooliganism will be worstly 
recorded. After all what is the cause of all this trouble? 
Where is the wrong in our system of education ? If we 
really want to avoid these discordant and jarring scenes, 
then we shall have to undertake the job of eliminating the 
defects in Our educational system. 

Our Vice-President, Dr. Zakir Hussain, described at 
Srinagar, on Oct. „0, 196£, the present educational 
system as *'a vast and complicated system.” The Vice- 
President, himself a prominent educationist, further said. 
“We set out to educate and usually end by doing some- 
thing different We gave up what we had before because 
wc could not get employment if we learnt Sanskrit or 
Arabic or Persian and Urdu and the more we took to what 
had been called English education the stronger were the 
links we forged between education and employment. 
‘Education’, to Dr. Hussain, ‘is a cultivation of mind, an 
awarenen of and a capacity to comprehend many values, 
to be creative, ennobling force,’ 


education needs to be reoriented and reorganised to suit 
the national needs, with greater stress on vocational, pro- 
fessional and technical education. That alone would serve 
the country better than the system we have inherited from 
our former rulers. The whole system of education should 
be designed to equip every boy and girl within the limits 
■of their physical and mental capacities, to earn their 
living and to serve their community' according to their 
several qualifications, with the minimum of misfits and 
waste nf talent. Education must strive to prepare our 
younger generations for active and co-operative democratic 
citizenship in an era dominated by the development of 
newscientific techniques. All these reforms and revisions 


are necessary if we want to'modernise our education to the 
latest needs of the time. 

— -• o : — 

86. EDUCATION FOR LIFE 

In this epoch of advancement, literacy, learning and 
education, it is a subject of profound interest to pen few 
lines on the type of education to be imparted to human 
beings so that it may serve the best interests of their life 
and living. One of the aims and objects of education 
should be to provide young people with the correct values, 
of life. 

Education in general must strive to raise the 
standard of intelligence and understanding Good educa- 
tion aims at the training of the mind. Mind should be so- 
educated that it must be able to differentiate as to what 
is right and what is wrong. It is one of the most import- 
ant factors in the making of a society and its ultimate 
departure to a civilized stage. An American proiesser 
of education is said to have remarked during his tour of 
India, "You tell me the sort of civilization you desire 
to build, and I shall tell you what sort of education you 
should give.” 

The learned and erudite educationist’s remark is apt 
and expounds the very essence of education. World, 
civilizations are the products of the respective educational 
systems. A civilization reflects the type of education while 
good education is judged from the civilization, which it. 
builds. . We have before us a plethora of civilizations like 
Greek civilization, Roman civilization European civiliza*. 
tion, Oriental civilization and the civilization of barbarians, 
and bourbons, of pagans and heathens. 

So education is the very bed-rock of a cultured society. 
We call a society cultured and civilised in the sense that 
their behaviour i-nd understanding and way of life is not 
detrimental and derogatory to other nations. Education 



roust endeavour to imbibe in the life of man all the 
essential norms of our organised society, all the important 
decencies and decorums of an organised and systematized * 
way of life. 

The ship of life, as a matter or feet, is steered and * 
guided to proper destinations only through the right type 
of education. One of the most important factors of educa- 
tion is to inculcate patriotic fervour and nationalist spirit 
and sense in the life of man. Masses must be trained 
properly through the temples of education. National 
character is the be-all and end all of education. It must 
enlighten the armies of ignorant masses to keep themselves 
aloof from those who preach subversion and violence 
and other anti-national and unpatriotic activities. 

' Education should be modernized so as to suit the 
latest life of man and his milieu. As are the social sur- 
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not hanker after the latest techniques and scientific 
contrivances. Conventionalism, dogmatism and the like 
•isms’ should be shunned and syllabuses should be 
worked out so as to include the latest subjects and topics, 
which arc in the flow of time. 

A society which, in the name of traditionalism, wants to 
devote itself to old crotchets and conundrums cannot 
flourish and progress. An education which does not 
modernize itself cannot hope for the survival of our teem- 
ing millions, unless we industrialise and produce mor« 
by way of food, clothing and shelter. Man, no doubt 
does not live by bread alone, but he must have his belly 
full, before he can indulge in the more exalted pursuits of 
art, literature and philosophy. 

There are others who hold the opinion that an educa- 
tion which invites materialism should be eschewed. They 
say, materialism is no cure for the ilb of society. But let 
it not be forgotten, that even in this so-called materialistic 
age, the effluent society of West has produced gems like 
Einstein, Bertrand Russell, Schewitzer. G. B, Shaw, T. S. 
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Education is so vital for human life and living that with- 
-out it this world would be a du 11 and dreary place, 
devoid of any intellect or understanding, creativeness and 
leisure. Education is instructive, and therefore is the 
*ummum bonum or life. 

37. SCIENCE AND WAR 

In this epoch wrought with bewildering and bafflirg flux 
of scientific inventions and discoveries, which threathen 
the very existence of human civilization, it is a subject of 
increasing interest to expound few lines on the impact and 
influence which science has made on the tent of war. 
With modern science kissing the apex and acme of 
advancement almost in every field, the frightening 
offshoots of some of the scientific developments have 
certainly increased and enhanced the destructive capacity, 
nay, these dreadful scientific developments have brought 
the humanity just on the brink of rum and annihilation. 

# Twentieth century, as a matter of fact, is an age of 
science. In this scientific era. the uorld has seen to its 
surprise the sinister outcome of the weapons of war, 
which are so horrifying and terrifying that the whole 
humanity is thinking and pausing as to what will happen 
if some mad mentalities just ordered to pull the triggers 
of their armouries and arsenals and thus start a holocaust 
of unimaginable magnitude, which will be beyond the 
control of even its masters, because science has be- 
come a Frankenstein's monster. 

tvui. — * 1 .. i J ., _ 1- rt._t.t- 


on the other side science has also provided to this human 
racc > very many weapons of war which are so destructive 
and dreadful that their use. at any moment can spell the 
death of the whole world. The grim and ghastly spectacle 
of the two last World Wars is known to one and all. But 
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what was that that gave acceleration and impetus to such 
mentalities who have produced the dreadful weapons of 
war 7 Wars, no doubt, have been fought in history 
and times to settle international and inter- tribal disputes. 
But the news of times ancient were not so terrible and 
horrible, as they arc to-day. The use of Atom Bomb on 
the two cursed cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945, 
was the Everest of this scientific civilization. The tremen- 
dous havoc brought about by this barbarous bombing 
sent a current of thought in other nations of the world. 
They also started thinking in terms of producing their 
own arsenals and so be self-reliant and self dependent. 
The mad race in armamcnis began. All the countries 
which were well advanced in science and technology 
proliferated the latest contrivances which can inflict upon 
humanity untold suflcring and devastation. 

Moreover the cold war atmosphere and mounting 
tensious between the Big Powers have all the more increas- 
ed the prospects of war. But this balance of power is 
also acting as a deterrent to war, to some extent. But 
what is haunting the minds of modern scientists and 
politicians, philosophers and humanists alike is that this 
mentality, t.e. war-mindedness, is a great threat to world 
civilization. The aphoristic Temark of Bonar Law is 
worthy to quote, when he said in a speech before World 
War I, “There is no such thing as an inevitable war. If 
war comes it will be from the failure of human wisdom.” 

To day science and war go check by jowl. Science 
has contributed immensely to the sinews of war. So 
modern warfare has been a complex affair. “Modem 
warfare, says Frank Knox, "is an intricate business about 
which no one knows everything and few know very much/' 
But being a realist and not a mctapbysicist, I say the very 
essence of war is violenc. War is a saga of and study in 
.The innumerable casual ti-s and the waste 
oi life which war brings is shocking and stunning. The 
. finest flowers of human civilization, the healthiest and 
> ?* r05 }S team of a country, t.e., its youth, are sent to the: 
battle-fields where bullets are booming and thus they go 
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into the awful and draconian mouth of war. The economy 
of a country is sadly shattered in war. There is dearth 
of everything life, thing* and other commodities essential 
for human life *War% says Mao Tse-tung, 'is not an 
invitation to bouquets.” It is a call to muster towards 
battlefields. On the whole, "war is a science of destruc- 
tion,” as is asserted by John S. C. Abbott. We cannot 
help better delineate the essence of war than to quote 
Martin Luther: "War is the greatest plague that can 
afflict humanity, it destroys religion, it destroys states, it 
destroys families. Any scourge is preferable to it.” 

Scientific warfare, therefore, is umpteenth times more 
■devastating and disastrous than all wars fought in the 
past. To-day we hear about the bacteriological warfare. 
^Vho can forget the inhuman use of medical knowledge in 
the Hitlerite Germany and the ambitious plans . of 
personage* and napalm bomb ? Vietnam is experiencing 
the very exact phenomenon, it, of the use of napalm gas 
and poison gas What a sad and sordid state of affairs it 
it. This spectre of war and the after effects of war have 
been well enshrined in the thought-provoking and soul- 
stirring novel ‘All Quiet on the Western Front’ by 
Erich Maria Remarque Acclaimed the world over as 
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rueful ruins and shambles, which World War I left of 
Paris were pathetic. The entire Europe is still recouping 
the loss to which it was put because of the two wars. 
The tyranny of war, its cruelty and savagery, the frustra- 
tion and melancholy, the despair and despondency of 
First World War, was seen flowing and reflected into the 
writings of war poets. T.S. Eliot’s 'Wasteland* is a rich and 
vivid elucidation of post-World War I civilization. The 
economic stagnation the cultural overthrow, the sterile 
civilization, the muddled idealism, the bad politics and 
ugly thoughts, this seething and steaming jungle of con. 
founding ideologies— was all which stood as a memento 
of World War 1. 
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The outcome of Inter-Continental Ballistic Missiles,, 
the pilotless rockets, sub-marines, U-boals, Torpedoes etc. 
arc the glaring instruments of modem warfare. The 
sabre-rattling of Pakistan over Indian territory during the 
Indo-Pak confrontation in September, 1965, has been 
seen by one and all. That simple and short period of 
war has left both the countries wrecked, economically and 
militarily. The loss of lives, property, cities and stations, 
development projects and military installations, suffered 
by both the countries is appalling. 'War never leaves, 
where it found a nation,’ remarked Burke correctly. 

If the world wants to remain away and aloof from the 
horrors and terrors of war, it is essential to bring about a 
compromise between science and war. Politicians arc 
responsible to a large extent to avert war by fizzling out 
wordy war. Humanity will have to learn from the 
lessons of history otherwise we shall have to repent like 
most other truisms, the adage, “History repeats itself,” 
because men repeat their past mistakes A clarion call 
is needed to be given to the world to end the mutual 
rivalries, feuds and vendettas and thus to start living in 
amity, friendship and harmony so that the cruel hands, 
out of mutual hatred and hostility may not pull the tri- 
ggers and thus engulf the whole world with immeasurable 
deluge, which will be as much a punishment to punisher 
as to the sufferer. 

38. THE COLD WAR 

There is going on a sort of verbal duel, mutual-bickerings 
and sinister wranglings between the two power systems. 
This ideological warfare on the economic front and 
social front which is carried out and propagated againts 
each other through radio, press, television and other 
means of propaganda, but without resorting to or indulg- 
ing in an actual shooting war, is known as cold war. Cold 
war, broadly speaking, is a state of tension between coun- 
tries in which each side adopts policies designed to streng- 
then itself and weaken the other, but falling short of *hot’ 
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war. _ This term now-a-days is usually used to describe the- 
relationship which has existed between the Western 
powers and the U.S.S.R. since 1947. 

This cold war atmosphere, which is prevailing during 
the last twenty years between the two titanic powers, one 
represented by Russia and the other by Anglo-American 


world powers, has stifled and poisoned the panorama of 
world politics. This intriguing and inimical dance of 
world politics has baffled and confused various newly 
emerging nations of Asia and Africa, from the coils of 
colonialism and worst form of imperialism. These newly 
freed countries do not want to jump in this stifling and 
confounding arena of cold war politics, because this cold 
war sometimes proves more dangerous than actual shoot- 
ing war. 

To authenticate it further let me quote the words of 
Pandit Nehru, who once remarked wryly : “I would 
prefer Hydrogen Bomb to cold war. But he goes further 
and makes a virulent and violent attack upon the cold war 
tactics, when be says : “Cold war could have some sense 
if there is some prepara lion for hot war but when hot war 
is altogether ruled out, cold war becomes sheerest non- 
sense.” 

But with this seething denouncement of cold war 
mentalities, the doctrinaire and dry as dust doctors of 
communism and capitalism are thinking least to put an 
end to this mad mentality. Cold war has vehemently 
vitiated the atmosphere o! world politics. The statements 
of threat and blackmail, of exploitation and bullyism, 
uttered by the cohort of leaders of both the power blocs 
are keeping this world in a state of ever-increasing tension, 
and mounted angen and morbid moods, which if re- 
mained uncontrolled might bring the clouds of disaster 
upon entire mankind. 
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As a matter of fact, these two super-powers are • out to 
install their respective hegemony over- the. world. The 
predatory and monolithic ideology of communism, as 
it is basically aggressive, is out to colour the whole world 
in its ideological hue, while the diametrically, opposite 
thought stream of capitalism wants to have its hay and 
sway over the firmament of world politics. This mutual 
race of these two opposite political forces has become the 
■subject of grave concern and discussion for. every nation. 
The emergence of Communist China as one of the biggest 
powers in South-East Asia and her already committed 
designs of aggression and ntrusion in India Korea and 
Vietnam and her sweet dreams to encircle the whole of 
Asian continent presents a potent threat to the security 
and stability of the free world. Up till now, the cold war 
tactics are being presented to contain Chinese expansionism 
because this red regime of China has further heightened, 
the mood of cold war ; and if this state of ideological 
tension gains momentum and stays for a long time, then 
there is every possibility of its being erupted and escalated 
in an actual booming storm with the latest lethal weapons 
\ of war in use which will sound the death-knell of human 
civilization This sinister and insidious greed of expan- 
sionism and extra-territorialism of Red China might 
compel the free powers to press their triggers and start a 
holocaust which will not only engulf China into its fierce 
flames but will also prove disastrous and dangerous to the 
punishers as -well. 

At the same time there are other hot and troubled 
spots which have badly become the cockpits of cold war 
like Vietnam muddle, Kashmir imbroglio etc"., where 
any wrong step by any of the powers might lead to world- 
wide conflagration. The formation of military pacts like 
C.E N.T.O., S.E.A.T.O., M.E.D O., and other latest 
developments, like Multilateral Nuclear Force (M.L.F.) 
and the Pacific defence strategy or the previously one 
called 'East of Suez’ policy of UK., , to keep her bastions 
of military installations in the East have not been proved 
a deterrent to war but these formations of military pacts 
have further aggravated and straitened the campaign of 
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industries. The village of India to-day’s presents a striking 
■contrast to the village of the past ».e., of pre- Independence 
•era. During British regime, Indian villages were not only 
a neglected place, but were also used to be considered by 
artificial beaumonde of Britishers as a centre and symbol 
-of illiteracy, ignorance and backwardness almost in every 
field. 

But with the attainment of Independence, Govern- 
ment oflndia gave all the attention to better the life ai d 
living of villages who indubitably, form the very bed- 
rock oflndian economy. Bharat Sevak Satnaj and other 
•organisations of younger intellectuals mainly of students 
established camps in various community project areas in 
order to enlighten and educate the village folk in matters 
like sanitation, sports, health, family planning, literacy 
and other issues of domestic importance. An Indian 
ViHafM>»« *-•»• *•** ■. > r "* ca co< 
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The Indian village is really undergoing a tramSrnra. 
tion and is rising from ihe old and outworn conver.ticnal- 
»m and traditionalism to the modern way oflik> It u 
shunning everything that is backward and xzx&oiem 
is adopting slowly and steadily everything that suits the 
present needs of the society. It isawak esriag from the 
old slumber of superstitions and shams, 'from the 
orthodox views and dogmatic approaches to acevrCxta 
of rational thought and enlightenment. 


The progress, which Indian village* have made 
after undergoing all the successive stages cf three Pr/e- 
Tear Plan, is tremendous and hearten in?. MI the 
Milages have been electrified and linked with mr, triable 
roads and also fitted with public hydrants. Most of the 
villages have fostered cottage industries like khadi, toy* 
and pottery. The use of tractors and modem means of 
cultivation like tube-wells, manure and seeds are nu t 
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available to the cultivators on nominal rates* . Even cheap; 
radio-sets have been installed in the community centres , 
and social service centres. Modern system of drainage and, 
sanitation has been made available in some of the Indian, 
villages. Almost all the amenities of modern _ life are 
springing up at a rapid pace in the villages of India. The, 
provision of modern paraphernalia of life has taken the 
villagers out of their narrow grooves of thought and habit 
and made them politically awakened, economically ad- 
vanced, socially enlightened and conscious of the thought 
currents of this whole world. 

That concept of Rousseau “back to nature” has been, 
put in a modem and suitable phrase by Congress Govern- 
ment as “back to the villages”, as moving away from, 
villages is not a practical process. This type of thinking, 
will retard the place of Indian progress. The entire, 
planning system has been based primarily on agriculture, 
which will be seriously shattered if the mass of our 
villagers start moving towards cities in order to find some; 
clean and clerical jobs in the cities. The river valley, 
projects like the Bhakra-Nangal and Damodar have- 
changed the face of Indian villages and have given them 
a new fervour and a new touch. 

To live in the Indian village is to live in the very 
heart of nature in the abode of nature, in the lap of 
nature. Villages are nearer to God and so to nature. In 
villages we lead a hie that is simple, natural, chaste and 
honest as against the artificial, hurried, mechanical and 
boring humdrum of city life. To live in a village is to- 
be far away from the madding crowd of cities. All the 
loftiness in human character has sprung from contact 
between man and nature which is possible more in the 
villages than in cities. The adulterated foodstuffs of the 
cities, the smoky atmosphere because of big factories and 
industries, the mechanical nature of living, the uproar of 
traffic etc. are some of the jarring features of city life. 
While, on the other hand, the sweet and soothing a tmos- 
phcrc of villages, calmness and quietness, the sincerity of 
human relations, the availability of pure, fresh and 


unadulterated foodstuffs are some of the sinking features, 
of city life. The poet like Wordsworth, the “poet 
of nature” has sung and praised the charms of the rou"h 
and rustic diamonds of the villages. He was immensely 
and profoundly fascinated by the lure which he lound in 
nature and to him nature was everything including a 
mother, a teacher, a healer, a God and what not. Even 
Cowper pithily remarked : “God made the country, and 
man made the town.” 

An Indian village is a star attraction to the visiting 
dignatories and in their itinerary, a visit to a village iS 
a must. Because to them, the real India is the India of 
her teeming millions who arc residing in villages. Mor- 
over the seers and savants, the sages and Rishis of India's 
ancient heritage spent their simple lives in the lap of 
nature and villages. The aura ol tranquillity and simpli- 
city as presented by villages is quite befitting for their 
contemplations and meditations. People of village are 
polite and hospitable. On the whole, an Indian village 
is a sanctum sanctorum— -a holy and sacred place— free 
from all the artificialities and humdrum life of cities, far 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 

W. WHAT IS THIS LIFE IF FULL OF CARE. 

WE HAVE NO TIME TO STAND AND STARE 

This pithy jotting of an immortal bard has agitated 
the minds of many a person of various shades and opi- 
nion because the author of this adage has summed up 
the very life of man. the way in which he spends it. The 
very contention of the teamed poet is that this human 
life is not worth living, if we rush through it and have 
no leisure Really speaking, in this boisterous and 
bewildering, seething and steaming jungle or thoughts, 
human beings have forgotten to pay any heed to the 
sights, sounds and scenes of nature. Nature and its ob- 
jects stand neglected. People are so much engrp^d in 
their duties that they least care for the values w — • 
ly elevate and entertain life. 
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As it is said all work and no play makes jack a dull 
Tmy. The very index of one’s character is the way he 
makes use of his leisure. A country’s standard of civi- 
lization is measured from the mode of life and living 
which her inhabitants lead, ».e , how they use public 
-parks, gardens, the youth clubs, the golf links, the tennis 
lawns. All these things speak volumes in favour of the 
leisure-consciousness of the people. Moreover leisure, as 
•other important items, forms the part and parcel of life, 
nay, it is the very spice of life, without which life is dull, 
drab and dreary full of monotony and melancholy. 

With the outcome of modern machinery, lost of 
time are left at our disposal. There are several labour- 
saving devices of time in the modem world. This time 
-can be utilized to a great extent by the people for their 
pleasure and profit. A person who works on constantly 
without recreation of any sort, becomes irritable, nervous 
and nuisance to others around him. Over and .above 
this, his mental faculties are not properly developed be- 
-cause wholetime work or wholetime studies without any 
leisure or play is not the proper way to spend life. 
Games, sports and other hobbies like gardening, photo- 
graphy, philately, painting, pen-friendship and hiking etc. 
are the other channels for deriving leisure. 

Modem life has become mechanical. It is over- busy 
life. People are so busy in their day-to-day affairs that 
what is leisure never crops up in their minds. Scientific 
•discoveries and inventions have worn the interest of the 
people in the bosom of nature. ‘Away from nature’ is 
the slogan of modern civilization, as it was during the 
time of Jean Jacques Rousseau and around French Revo- 
lution. The entire artificial populace of France' was 
sarcastically criticized by Rousseau for their departure 
from the paraphernalia of nature. ‘Back to nature’ was 
the call given by Rousseau and thus interest in nature was 
received and resuscitated. People have become the 
prisoners of modem materialism and deadening specializa- 
tion is going on at a rapid pace. Money-mindcdness is 



the alpha and omega of modern civilization. People 
worship mammon, the God of Wealth, and care very little 
for other right life values. Let it not be forgotten that 
there is always a sound mind in a sound body. To make 
the body sound, one will have to take part in extra-curri- 


Our ancestors knew well the virtues of leisure. In 
villages, there were centres of gatherings where they sat 
and smoke ‘hooka’ and talked good humouredly of 
village and world affairs. The village ‘chaupal’ used to 
act hs a news exchange There was the exchange of ideas, 
cross communication of views, and a lot orworJdJy wisdom 
passed on by the aged to the youth. There was plenty of 
fun and frolic, humour and laughter to recreate and 
entertain everybody. It was this type of atmosphere 
which kept them lively and interesting too at a place 
where there was no arrangement of modern means of 
Tecrcatton like cinema, radio or club. 

The words of R. L. Stevenson are apt to quote from 
his essay "Apology for Idlers”, : ••Extreme business at 
school Or college, kirk or market, is a symptom of deficient 
vitality ; and a faculty for idleness implies a catholic 
■appetite and a strong sense of personal identity,” 

Thus many of us are engaged in doing special jobj ; 
■and having no opportunity to see the working^ of a whole 
machinery. Our personalities lack integration. There 
is no sense of wholeness in our life. But our leisure hours 
can certainly till up these gaps in our lives. We can 
make an assiduous study of life and nature as a whole. 
Those who live in the madding crowds and noisy surroun- 
dings of big cities, hardly find any time to stand and stare 
at the beautiful objects of nature. The farmer of to-day 
is greatly relieved because the heavy burden or tilling 
the land and manuring it and making it ready for sowing 
has been taken by tractors and other machinery'- He can 
sense and breathe fresh and primal puns of mor 
’ breeze and enjoy the bracing climate. / ( . 
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in which people belonging to and coming from all shades 
and opinions, religions, races and sects are treated with 
perfect equality, where everyone would breathe the free 
and fresh air of her pure and sanctified atmosphere, 
where the knowledge would be free, where law and order 
would be perfectly maintainecT)and even more, the India 
of my sweet dreams would'' be a country where the 
very force of reason does not lose its significance and 
importance 


None would be deprived of his fundamental rights, i.e , 
his just and equal rights of free-citizenship, so long as 
everyone discharged the common obligations which he 
owed to the state as a whole I would like to make India 
a cradle of an ideal civilization where hatreds and animo- 
sities are driven out. Where people would be made tq 
believe that they are Indians first and Indians last. There 
would be a clear stream of thought that would have its 
hay and sway over the affairs of the nation There would 
be no room for malevolent forces like communahsm, 

chauvinism, chaoism, p ’ ■ ' 

religious emotionalism 

like India to be a land c ’ ' ’ : 

scholars, politicians and philosophers, social reformers ana 
great advocates of humanitarian and equalitarian ideals. 
No quarter would be given to fifth columnists ana anti- 
nationalists who would like to plunge the entire nation 
in the circles of revolutions and unrest. 


India would be a casteless and creedless society— awn- 
solidated and modern nati in The economic 
and grants would be given to the economically backward 
people and the criteria of backwardness wo 
based upon caste* creed or birth. There W . . 
minority and majority groups to be counted di i y 
every section of the community or sect vvOuld have W 
merge and assimilate in the mainstream of national me 
and thought. 

As science and technology are tbe , f h^tonforThe 
of modet n age, so special impetus would S 
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■ From the history of world life and literature, some 
nations . had special propensity towards such programmes 
of delectations. Greeks provided and popularized healthy 
and recreative exercises to the masses in the shape of 
music, drama, rhetoric, athletics, pageants, oral contests, 
etc. It will be a happy day for us, instead of indulging- 
in useless and harmtul revelries like drinking, gambling, 
idle gossips, we take to healthy and useful gymnasts like 
hiking, boating, amateur acting, skating, wrestling and 
Social service on a large scale. Then and then only, we 
'will be translating the words of the worthy poet into 
actions. Leisure is one of the most important elements 
in the life of man. But for it, life would be dull and 
boring, devoid of any charm or fascination. It'is why a 
sententious saying is enshrined in Ecclesiaticism, which 
goes like this : “The wisdom of learned man cometh by 
opportunity of Leisure.” Leisure flowers the genius of a 
man and makes it versatile. We must consider this pro- 
found literary gem and realize the exact sense of it. Life , 
then indeed be a full and fascinating, exalting and 
enchanting tale, worthy to live and strive.’ 

41. INDIA OF MY DREAM 

Every inhabitant of our country is prone to dream as- 
to what type of India he or she is going to build. ..-"The- 
dreams are as many as there are Indians. But for my 
own part, the India of my dreams would be an India in. 
which the spirit of utilitarianism prevails and the'grievan- 
ces of the teeming millions in groaning poverty and suffer- 
ing under the mill of industrial capitalism are redressed 
and that sinister ever-widening gap of rich becoming, 
richer and poor becoming poorer is abridged. 

. India Of my dream-may appear to some too imagina- 
tive and too romantic prim a facie, but this enchanting' 
and alluring dreamland can be really converted into rea- 
lity if we Indians channelize our energies and forces in 
proper directions. My India would be a democratic state- 
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India of my dream-may appear to some too imagina- 
tive and too romantic prima facie , but this enchanting’ 
and alluring dreamland can be really converted into rea- 
lity if we Indians channelize our energies and forces in 
proper directions. My India would be a democratic state- 
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like India to be a land of sane and superb statesmen and 
scholars, politicians and philosophers, social reformers and 
great advocates of humanitarian and equalitarian ideals 
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power groupings and would tread On the 
neutrality and non-alignment, without involving her. 
the internal domestic happenings of any other na. 
India would be a strong champion of peace and goodw. 
among nations and would have no truck with the 
aggressive and arrogant forces. India would propound 
and practise a foreign policy as is beneficial to all and 
injurious to none but keeping in view the enlightned self, 
interest of the nation. 

I would like^ to have in India a planning which 
would be realistic and pragmatic, yielding results and 
fnutj . There would be no lop-sided and ambitious 
planning. Small-scale indu tries and cottage industries 
would be encouraged. Big and gigantic schemes of 
nationl construction pay but less dividends. Dams, 
hydroelectric projects and sche ■ es of rural industrialisa- 
tion would be ‘temples of the modem age’, the great 
monuments of this scientific and induitrial civilization. 

India of my dreams would Le a militarily strong, eco- 
nomically sound, politic «lly astute and visionary, socially 
and scientifically advanced, a non-comraunal and secular 
state, where _ the last flotsam and jetsam of penury 
and poverty, ignorance and illiteracy, epidemics, diseases 
and the like evils would be uprooted and wiped out, so that 
Wry Citizen may heave a sigh of relief and emerge out 
from’ the sterile spectacle of economic exploitation, the 
greed and hunger of the big business magnates, where 
corruption would not take roots. Where the highest 
standards of human behaviour and culture would be 
maintained, that perhaps would be the India of my 
, dreams. 


42. DEVALUATION 

Government of India’s decision to devalue the rupee 
by 36-5 per cent in terms of gold and 57 per cent in terms 
of dollars, pound sterling and rouble, has evoked much hue 
und cry in various quarters. The announcement has sur- 
prised all except the powers that were exerting pressure 
on us to take such a step. 
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cope with the world markets. Devaluation does help in' 
export promotion, but not in all cases To make deva- 
luation a success, we shall have to boycott imported goods 
and reduce our internal consumption. 

The report of the Ministry of Commerce for 1965-66 
makes it amply clear that devaluation will not increase 
exports, that it will make imports more expensive and thus 
push up prices. 

In the present state of our agriculture there is already, 
a limit to our agriculture based exports If more is ex- 
ported, less remains for our internal consumption* and that 
leads to scarcities and thus also in sky-rocketing of prices- 
The Government proposes to give substantial subsidies to' 
keep prices down. These are estimated at Rs. 165 irores 
and they are expected to be realised through export duties 
and discontinuance of import entitlements on exports. But 
the estimates are on the low side. They will work out much 
higher Whether the exchequer will bear such heavy 
burdens without deficit financing still remains un- 
answered. 

Government also proposes the liberalisation of imports. 
It will certainly have a healthy impact on the prevalent 
system or permits and licences. But this will seriously 
affect the actual users, especially those belonging to small- 
scale industries Liberal imports will give an advantage 
to the larger and financially stronger units, thus without 
giving any benefit to the weaker units. The hopes about 
increased production still lie in the womb of futurity. 
While the fact remains that with imports becoming more 
expensive, there will be greater need of foreign exchange 
budgeting. Moreover with liberalisation, foreign pro- 
ducers are likely to dump their surpluses in India and thus 
arises the fear of their ruling the Indian market. 

As a matter of fact, the issue of devaluation has raised 
much controversy. Contradistinctivc statements arc pour- 
ing day in and day out. While some economical wizards 
have justified devaluation others are bitterly critical about 
it. But let it not be forgotten that without economic discip* 
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line, devaluation can become a banc for the country. For 
this Government must take stronger measures to make it 
a success. Our country is passing through one of the 
most crucial and critical periods of economic pell-mell. 
Devaluation can revitalise Indian economy but with it is 
also needed the co operation of the masses. Masses will 
have to discard foicign goods and other luxury items. 
Internal production will have to be stepped up. Then 
and then, this challenging and daring step of devaluation 
can kiss the zenith of success. 

In the.days after devaluation, which were charged with 
contradictions and confusions, there was a tall talk that 
devaluation is the result of foreign pressure, t.c., from In* 
tcmational Monetary Fund and World Bank. Moreover 
the declaration of Aid India Consortium to assist 
India for her Fourth Five-Year Plan, just ten days after 
devaluation, confirms the doubts about foreign pressure. 
Also Shri Sachindra Chaudhri, Finance Minister, in hi3 
letter addressed to MPs said, that devaluation was inevi- 
table as all further aid negotiations hinged on it. 

The Indian press has adopted a critical attitude towards 
devaluation. The Indian Express of June 6, 1966, wrote 
under caption, “Grevious Decision"— ‘It is the inescapable 
price the country has to pay for its gay indulgence in 
grandiose planning, consequent unbridled government 
spending and generally living far beyond its means over 

a number of years * On the other hand, 

if the Government could impose fiscal discipline on itself 
and on the states, and could cut the coat according to 
the cloth, the present bitter pill would have been dispensa- 
ble. Criticizing the devaluation, the Economic Times 
of Bombay wrote cditiorially (June 71 under heading 
“Ill-Advised Plunge” — 'It may be that devaluation may 
herald a temporary spell of economic euphoria flowing 
from closer accord and amity with our foreign lenders and 
some isolated patches of improved exports performance, 
but when the final reckoning in terms of national costs 
and higher amortisation and interest charges on foreign 
loan arrives, devaluation might prove too expensive a 



luxury that a developing country like India had better 
refrained from.’ 

The Statesman of New Delhi has editorially called, 
devaluation a "Clean Up”. But it warns : 

"There is no denying that the devaluation decision is 
linked one way or another 10 aid. The big danger, of 
course, is that the change may give a fresh push to 
prices.” 

Amidst such apprehensions of the result of devaluation, 
the authorities concerned should gear the process of de- 
valuation in such a way as would give an end to the 
fiscal and financial sins that are often committed. With 
a realistic and pragmatic planning, and the inculcation of 
a sense of sacrifice and dedication in the larger interests 
of the nation, this process can lead to stabilizing the 
structure of Indian economy. 


43. U.N.E.S.C.O. 

U.N.E S.C.O. is one of the agencies of U.N.O., which 
came into being on November 4, 1916. The creators of 
this august organis ition were the U.K. and France. The 
history of this body of the last twenty years of its existence 
ii a splendid record in the annals of world affairs in so- 
lar as promoting the very ideas and ideals which have 
elevated and exalted the general run of humanity from 
its abysmal ignorance, illiteracy and alike inflictions. 

UNESCO has for its fine forte to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collaboration among 
the nations through education, science and culture in 
order to further and maintain universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law and for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinctions of race, sex or religion, by the Charter 
of the United Nations Organisation. 
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If we go in to peruse the functioning of this good and 
•great body during the last twenty years of its existence, 
then it will be observed that the role of this organisation 
in eliminating and eradicating the filth of ignorance, and 
in upholding the charter of human rights, is really great 
and spectacular. The work of this body has .done a 
signal service to the cause of humanity. , . ' . 

The activities of UNESCO are manifold. The 
education programme has three main objectives. The 
first undertakes the programme ' of extending the sphere 
of education by aiding all the under-developed countries. 
The second objective of the education programme under-' 
taken by this organisation is the improvement of educa- 
tion It endeavours to raise the standard of education. 
The falling standards of education have caused 
considei able concern to the educationists and academicians 
of our times. The narrow paths adopted in the educa- 
tional system do scant justice to the very institution of 
education. Education knows no boundaries. It is 
universal and world wide. It is no preserve of a particular 
community or nation.. Thus to prom' ’te and spread this 
ideal of universality of thought and brotherhood of 
mankind is one of the most important objectives before 
UNESCO. It has in the realm of its splendid record a 
persistent endeavour to bring about an educational 
system which makes the living possible in a .world 
community and fosters mutual goodwill among nations. 
UNESCO has held many international conventions 
in which the discrimination in education is to be removed 
and equality and justice restored. It is one of the most 
important diplomatic instruments that UNESCO, has 
been asked to create. 

To train teachers specialized in the techniques of 
fundamental education, UNESCO is helping to establish 
regional and national training centres. A centre for 
Latin America was opened in Mexico in 1951, one for 
the Arab States was set up in Egypt in 1953. UNESCO 
seeks to promote the progressive application of the right 
to free and compulsory education for all and to improve 
the quality of education everywhere. It strives to remove 
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the last vestiges of ignorance and illiteracy prevailing in 
the world community. 

In the field of natural sciences, UNESCO seeks to 
promote international scientific co-opcration by initiating 
meetings between scientists and aiding the work of 
' ~ *t endeavours and 

r ' " * * ■ • to improve the 

nee is one of the 

most important branches of human knowledge in this 
age it has altogether changed the very face of world 
nations Science has brought about profound revolutions 
**“ *“ “ * • lustrial spheres. It 

■ • ** " • • • on the promotion 

h promise to usher 

upon humanity an era of material splendour and economic 
■self-sufficiency. UNESCO has set up various science co- 
operation offices in Cairo, New Delhi, Jakarta and Monte- 
video. 

T " : * r ’■ ' ' ‘ vork, UNESCO endeavours 

carrying out research and 
• ce, to increase the scope 

and quality ol press, films and radio services throughout 
the length and breadth of the whole world. Its propa- 
ganda programme is extensive It has a number of 
publications to its credit which expound the various facts 
of this organisation's policies and programmes. 

The organs or UNESCO are . a General Conference 
(composed of representatives from each member state) and 
Executive Board (consisting of 24 Government representa- 
tives elected by G-neral Conference . and a Secretariat. 
The aim of National Commissions is to act as liaison 
-groups between UNESCO and the educational, scientific 
and cultural life of their own countries 

On the whole the spectacular and significant perfor. 
mancc of UNESCO during the past two decades, will be 
written in high-sounding words because it has removed to 
•a great extent the nuisance of discrimination, in educati- 
has enhanced the rate of literacy and learning, s « » ~ T** - -" 
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■when one has given up the folly of youth and yet at the 
*ame time has not acquired the indifference of old age. 
Manhood can be pursued to glorify in the spirit of youth 
■or one can, if one likes, gaze upon life from a superior 
height and , only laugh upon the follies and frailties of 
mankind. The period of life is a confluence of youth and 
■old age because it is the period when one still has the 
passion of youth and has yet to attain the pompous self- 
righteousness of old age. 

As a matter of fact, human nature is so discontented 
and so paradoxical that youth longs for manhood and 
manhood yearns for youth while old age pines for both. 
Our nature is such a strange affair that it has well been 
described by Shelley when he says, “We look before and 
after and pine for what is not.’* So in this contradictory 
state of affairs which thing should be preferred, youth or 
age 7 To answer this we cannot be extremist but will 
have to follow the very circle of nature, « e.. welcome what 
comes and make use of each period to the best of our 
ability and capacity. We need giving a proper attitude to 
our life, an attitude which should make or find youth 
glories and buoyance, and old age happy and contented. 
Wordsworth sings in his poetry, the very period of his 
youth, its animal pleasures and passions, its wild thoughts 
and joyish sports. He was very much overwhelmed by 
his childhood period and recollects it in his writings. 

But there are others who despise life altogether be- 
cause to them life is a study in sufferings and sorrows. 

To a cynic, who says ‘Youth is a blunder, manhood a 
struggle and old age a regret’, >s nothing but the out- 
pourings of a desperate mind drowned in the wells of 
sentimentality and overpowered by melincholy mood. 
Ycuth can be blunder in the sense that it can err by com- 

' * ' "■**■ ■ • — 1 and destroy the real 

■ one can be misled and 

' of thought and mind 
tting spoiled. Youth is 

that stage and phase m uie me ui man that he can make ✓ 
or mar his future. It is bis training ground for '*ng f 
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So Is the case with youth. The fruits of old age can only 
be enjoyed if the plant of youth is well caressed for and 
looked after. Otherwise the boners and blunders of youth 
will certainly make the age a painful process of life and 
we will have nothing but regret. To make old age happy 


the moments of frustratiems, and dejections and yet there 
must have been moments of ecstasy and exhilaration, of 


quote the lines of Shakespeare when he says, "Nothing is 
good or bad but thinking makes it so.” Presently, men 
like Russell preach that old men should never live on 
memories He must start anew. He must approach 
life in order to explore fresh fields and pastures new Then 
and then only will he feel the glow ot youth in his age. 
Otherwise youth is youth and age is age and aj Shake- 
speare observes in bis, "The Paisionate Pilgrim.” 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live together ; 

Youth is full of pleasure, age is full of care ; 

Youth like summer morn, age like winter weather; 


Youth is nimble, age is lame , 

Youth Is hot and bold, age ii weak and cold ; 
Youth is wild, age is tame ; 

Age, I do abhor thee . youth, 1 do adore thee. 

45, TRAVEL AS A PART OF EDUCATION 
"Travel in the younger sort is a part of education ; 
in the elder — a part of experience”. Bacon's psthv vsrnr.-r 
was never to true as it is today. Modern world i 
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(for travelling. Science has brought the countries so 
-closer that to the modern means of communication and 
transport, they are just neighbouring provinces, where 
people exchange visits and views. 

A glance down the centuries points that ancient India 
had a great prejudice against travelling abroad. Our 
•great leaders like the saintly figures of Gandhiji and Raja 
Bam Mohan Roy had to face severe and scathing criticism 
from our masses for travelling abroad. In the India of 
ancient times travelling abroad was looked down upon 
with prejudice. But now the prejudice against foreign 
-travel has faded out. There is a terrific and tremendous 
increase in tourist traffic both by air and sea today. 

With greater contacts on international level, travelling 
has become very popular. Due to wider and greater 
international contacts on social, economic, educational 
and political levels, individual men as well as delegations 
on goodwill missions have been on the move from one 
•country to another country. We see and read from news- 
papers about the arrival and departure of countless dele- 
gations. For a student of science, a visit to scientific 
laboratories and research centres is most essential in 
present times. Trade and commercial delegations are 
•coming and going in order to learn and know the latest 
trends in international trade. A visit to factories reveals 
the practical application of science to industry. So to 
understand this individual process a visit to countries 
which are more advanced in the field of science and tech- 
nology become a must for one who wants to expand and 
extend the bounds of his knowledge and to make use 
•of this knowledge in the upliftmentof his own country 
in the like fields. 

Travelling is not merely meant for entertainment and 
recreation but with it there is expansion of one’s vistas 
of mind, his mental outlook is broadened, his mind stirred, 
his experience gets enlightened and his whole thought- 
•structure takes a better form to be applied for the profit 
and advancement of his own country. Moreover with 
•travelling come so many other virtues like tolerance and 



by a universal outlook. 

From the educational point of view, trips and travell- 
ing is of immense use. The trips to other lands would 
make one learn more than all the books put together. 
History, Art, Geography, Sociology, Economics and Poli- 
tical Science etc. can best be studied by undertaking 
educational trips. By actually seeing the historical monu- 
ments and other places of historical interest, we know 
more and learn easily about history. By actually witness- 
ing the social structure of other countries, we can better 
understand sociology. An experience of the political 
systemss of other countries makes us easy to understand 
the ubject of political science. Moreover, we begin to 
appreciate' the sterling qualities of peoples of other co>m- 
tries. Wc come to know their racial, ethical, ethnical 
and social structures. One learns to be amiable and 
sociable with others. 

Every great country of the world has broadened her 
sphere of progress and planning, education and learning, 
arts and crafts by undertaking intensive travelling throu- 
ghout the length and breadth of the world. During the 
Elizabethan age, there was a great interest in travelling. 
All the great scholars and statesmen, litterateurs and 
leaden, poets and prose writers, dramatists and 
novelists took peregrination to foreign lands, which were 
famous as the centres of culture and civilization, of lit- 
eracy and learning. Any one, during the Shakespearean 
age who had not seen the gondolas of Venice, the archi- 
tecture of Rome, the pyramids of Egypt as well as 

*' 1 r " like Padua and Bologne, 

uminis of education, was 
1 _ . i When the currents of 

knowledge and learning swept the shores of England 
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pamassus of great literary movements, a land of _ highest 
learning, a cradle of refined and renowned civilization 
and culture. Byron, Shelley and Wordsworth travelled 
widely. Even Milton, the great bard of England, had 
peregrination trips to many foreign lands in a bid to know 
more and learn more. A nobleman’s son had to go out to 
complete his education. In the Victorian era, an epoch 
of doubt and uncertainty, of science and scepticism, people 
■were fired by the idea of travel to unknown lands. The 
lust for travel in Europeans also culminated in 'thsir 
colonial desires and they established colonies abroad. 
Ulysses symbolizes the spirit of research and travel which 
is intrinsically rooted in the heart of humanity. 

Travelling is really an essential p3rt of education 
Travel -booKs like Stevenson’s ‘Travels with a Donkey’ 
Marco Polo's 'Travels in the East’, Aldous Huxley’- 
'Jesting Pilate’. Edwin Arnold’s ‘India Revisited’, Guilt' 
ver’s Travels, the thrilling travel accounts of Fai Hein* 
v Hieun Tsang and Bernier have certainly enriched. 
\ and increased the volumes of world literature by opening 
up new horizons of knowledge and enquiry by visiting the 
countries so far apart as India. China and France. 
These books are the treasures of world literature and pro- 
vide the students with the rich background of the respec- 
tive countries its socio-politico-economic exposition ■ and 
various other aspects of its life and living. 

The cross-communication and cross -fertilization of 
news and views can well be carried out by undertaking 
trips to foreign countries. We have seen how Radio. 
Press and like means of communication distort truth in 
politics for the sake of propaganda. Press gives a partial 
View of the various political and national events. So the 
best means of mutual co-operation and international har- 
mony and understanding is to encourage international 
traffic of thought, by instituting internatio al scholarships 
and fellowships at . the various Indian Universities and 
Institutes and foreign universities, as is being done under 
the aegis of UNESCO. 
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Bacon’s didactic remark has proved very much true 
especially in this age of ours. Travelling is really the very 
4 me qua non of modern education. In the younger sort, 
travelling is part of experience and experience is the best 
teacher of roan. It must be encouraged if we actually 
want to have the factual and up-to-date data and 
knowledge of the modern developments in all the fields 
of human thought and activity. 

46. THE ROLE OF STUDENTS IN FREE INDIA 

Students have played their role even during pre- 
Indcpcndence era, by joining hands with all the nationalist 
and patriotic forces in our country who were engaged in 
the monumental task of uprooting the British hegemony, 
which was a cancer in the body politic of India. The saga 
of their splendid courage and heroism is known to one and 
all. 

But as soon as the freedom was won, students had to 
contribute their maximum, in the reservoir of national 
development and upliftraent. Those who have witnessed 
the crucial days of partition and the aftermath, must 
recollect about the rote which students of India played in 
rescuing and protecting their fellow brethren from the 
bloody clutches of the enemy The communal clashes 
and other acts of savagery and barbarism perpetrated by 
the enemies on Hindus, and the subsequent scenes of loot, 
arson, rape and ravage stirred the hearts of our students 
who at once came out to shed even the last drop of their 
blood in order to save their kith and kin, their fellow- 
countrymen from the deadful jaw of the enemies. Not 
onlv that students engaged themselves in the most precious 
and timely task of saving their fcllowmen from the 
marauders, but they also helped a good deal in giving 

K :ction to places of religion as well as hearths and 

C5. 

In a free and independent country like ours having a 
democratic form of government, it becomes the duty of 
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every student to preserve and protect this high institution 
of democracy, that too at a time, when all the countries on 
the periphery of India as well as in Asia and Africa have 
been coiled in one form of dictatorship or - other though 
masquerading as ‘Guided Democracy’ here and 'Basic 
Democracy’ there. India is the only country where the 
torch of freedom and flame of democracy is glowing. 
The community of students, being politically conscious, 
will have to gear up the campaign of educating the 
illiterate and ignorant masses of our land. It is their main 
duty to apprise the people of all the happenings of national 
importance. 

The students of a country are the great potential 
strength, resources and energy. If their energy and talents 
are directed in a proper and constructive channel, the 
country will be extremely benefited. 

Nowadays, students have been organizing social 
service camps in the villages. During their camping they 
do the job of building roads and bridges, educating the 
villagers about their health and hygiene as well as teach- 
ing the rustics the three R’s. These social service camps 
also help in forging links of villages with villages and 
cities with cities. In the last nineteen years of India’s 
independence the students of our country have changed 
considerably the very map of rural India. They have 
helped in clearing slums and constructing new types of 
houses in the villages, which are airy and spacious. 

Students can also play a tremendous role at a time when 
country is threatened from external aggression or internal 
subversion. They can provide the first aid amenities as 
well as can keep watch and vigilance in their respective 
localities and thus can become the essential instruments 
in safeguarding the interests of the civilians, their safety 
and security. In the wake of Chinese aggression of 1962 
and Pakistan’s recent aggression students of India had 
helped a great deal by joining the Civil Defence Organi- 
sations. 
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As a mattter of fact, students are the wealth of a 
nation. They are the makers of modem India. On 
them depends the progress, prosperity and the multilateral 
development of the country, They can mould the political 
and social path of the country. But they must canalize 
their energies and resources for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. They must keep before them as their 
ideal to serve the national interest. To serve enlightened 
national interest should be the motto of their endeavours. 
They must not do anything that may hamper the growth 
of country’s development or tarnish the image of secularity 
or that may jeopardize the institution of democracy. Like 
great leaders, they too are the guardians and custodians of 
our country’s way of life, its security and stability. 

It is also to be noted by the students that they are 
not misled by clever and crafty politicians who only want 
to further their own ulterior motives by inciting and 
exploiting the student world Students should guide 
themselves by keeping before them the honour and 
integrity of the nation. It is a sad commentary on the 
part of students bow they have grossly indulged in some 
of the most objectionable activities in some parts of our 
country simply at the incitement of some political peda- 
gogues, and demagogues who want to further only their 
own ends. The setting on fire of Governmental property 
and other public loss done by the students are some of 
the most glaring absurdities of their behaviour which 
have been painfully witnessed in the recent happenings of 
Calcutta during food crisis and in Punjab over the Punjabi 
Suba controversy. Students sh uld not take part in the 
politics wholly though they must be aware as to what is 
happening around them. 

Students have played and can play a vital role in the 
advancement of our country. They should harness their 
physical and mental power in order to take their country 
on the zenith of world glory and advancement in social, 
economical, educational and scientific spheres. 
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aifeguard the vital interests of the nation during external 
aggression, internal subversion or financial chaos. He 
must be prepared to sacrifice his everything in order to 
defend the territorial integrity of his country. In the 
wake of Pakistani aggression over India in September, 
1965, bow our country became united, strong was the proof 
that Indian citizenry have become well aware of its duties 
and obligations. 

An Indian citizen should also note that he has no 
truck with to the forces of comtnunalism, chaoism, chauvi- 
nism 3nd parochialism He must be an Indian first and 
anything last. He must condemn all such sinister forces 
who preach secession from and subversion in Indja. He 
must not support the traitorous and fiftb-columnist acti- 
vities of some people who are actively engaged in briging 
an insurrection in our country 

Apart from an Indian citizen’s services to the state, 
he owes his duties to his fellow citizens too He 
must enjoy his right without interfering with those ot 
others. But he must bear in mind that to uphold the 
law of the land is his first and foremost duty. He must 
not indulge in such activities as may endanger and 
jeopardise the state of law and order It must be main- 
tained at all costs. On the other hand, the Indian 
citizen has to do his utmost to ameliorate the conditions 
of life of his fellow-citizen, render aid and assistance in 
time of danger and difficulty. He muit Mow the 
principle of mutual help and co-operauon because on 
this superb path depends the progress an-1 prosperi y ol 
the country. As a free citizen of a democratic country, 
it is his patamouot duly t6 booour the 
democracy and work for the greatest good of the people. 

Beause The path of diHy is the only way to achieve 

P ^The ’obligations, duties and responsibilities 
course, to be performed tnthusastiially. wjAou^any 
grudge towards any. We must follow the ^ ery an d 

land, because upon st Begads :Qarb U£V* f IniSl 
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tread on the path of secularism and democracy which 
we have cherished, must eschew sectarian and fosiparoua 
tendencies, and on the whole must be conscious of his 
duty, otherwise if he throws all these things to winds, he 
will be responsible for paving the way of dictatorial trends 
in our country. 

We have to-day before us a direct development of a 
disastrous degeneration which our worthy President called 
as “diseases of spirit”, as we arc witnessing as to what is 
happening in our legislatures. These custodians oflaw 
and order are themselves acting in such a sinister way 
that there is every possibility of a danger to our democracy 
and secularism. As it is said, 'eternal vigilance is the 
pirce of liberty’, so we must be aware of all things as are 
derogatory to national self-interest. 

Indian citizen is an essential part of the whole, i.e., 
the totality of our nation. It is from individual characters 
that the very concept of a nationhood starts. For the 
, good of the nation, as Ulysses S. Grant says, “no personal 
consideration should stand in the way of performing a 
public duty.” Indian citizen must consider that country 
comes first. He must not do anythiug that may shatter 
the national image. Hence every citizen must step 
forward to the aid of democratic values and secular ideals 
willingly, courageously and faithfully. Then and then, his 
liberty can be protected. 

— : o : — 

48. THE VALUE OF YOUTH FESTIVAL 

Youth festivals have their own value and cultural 
significance in the activities of a country. Youth festivals 
in these days form a media of understanding, of cross- 
communication of news and views between youths all 
over the country. Youth festivals are an integral part of 
a country’s cultural activities. Inter-University youth' 
festivals are held in our country, every year at Delhi, 
where tim community of students participate in the varie- 
gated festivals. Students come from all the universities 
of India Delhi becomes the hub of cultural programmes. 
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-educational seminars, debating centres and of other 
symposia and carnivals as well. 


In these youth festivals, the leading luminaries in the 
world of education, eminent personalities participate by 
•delivering lectures on national, international and educa- 
tional problems. Besides this, various cultural progra- 
mmes, for example, dance and drama, poetry and music, 
declamations and elocutions are organized. Even, youth 
festivals have come to be celebrated on international scale, 
•where athletics and games are conducted on competitive 
lines. These carnivals nourish promising young talents, 
and those proficient in the different fields of intellectual 
and physical activity get a chance to exhibit and display 
their individual merits, hidden talents, or get impetus 
■to improve upon their previous achievements and records. 


The air of gaiety, mirthfulness and hilarity which 
prevails upon these festivals is heartening, and entertaining 
and thus helps to remove the trace of boredom and melan- 
•choly from the participants as well as spectators. Students 
get the opportunity to remove their shy nature and other 
drawbacks. They get a chance of sitting together, talking 
■together and discussing together general problems which 
they face in their university life. A sense of sportsmanship 
and broadmindedness is inculcated among students, Tmcy 
■hate the narrow walls of proviocialism, parochialism and 
superior education complex. These youth festivals bring 
about an 'entente cordiale’. There is no inhibition one 
may suffer from. This ket is highly congenial m 
bringing forth the best that a man possesses. In this lotty 
-and jubilant atmosphere there is freedom of association, 
an occasion for exchange of views and feelings mfn* 
spirit; and through such mfcmn the bamrato ol 
•distance and unfamiliarity as also of thought and ideology 
are expected to be removed and clarified. 

Young men and women assembled in lueh 
have enough of fun and ftohe, winch is en ‘ Jj 
healthy for all. It is also hoped that these . 

'free from vulgar competitions, corruptions 
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This is the very quintessence of youth festivals. Tbeir 
very purpose is defeated, if there b only noise and 
clamour, cheap delight in songs and gay abandon, or 
some scenes of rowdyism Youths must be apprised of 
their duties and responsibilities lying ahead. Otherwise, 
these festivals are bound to prove shallow and hollow. A. 
brave acceptance to all these is what b expected of them. 

49. INDIAN COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

* ’*'* ' ’ *" * ■*'••• r — centuries. 

■ of Indian 

■ variety of 

to. textiles , 

of attractive designs and of various kinds. This trade 
was pre-eminent in the past. As a majority oflndians 
used to live and arc still living in villages, so the cottage 
industries had the reason to flourish and grow in our 
country. 

In our country, the cottage industries mostly function 
as isolated and independent units without the aid of elec- 
trical or mechanical contrivances. The village weaver had 
his simple paraphernalia of weaving and was easy to 


neces$ary scientific assistance. 

The cottage industries in our country broadly, include 
occupations directly or indirectly related to agriculture, 
such as, handicrafts pursued by artisan, processing, indus- 
tries carried on with human or animal power chiefly in 
cottage, etc. The artists and craftsmen, the carpenters and 
blacksmiths, produce their articles which arc perfect in 
design and shape and bear the mark of excellent taste and 
a fine sense of beauty. 

The potteries of northern India, the silk textiles of 

Bengal! 255 and South India, bell metal uteris of 
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’Bengal, the ornamental brassware of Moradab3d, the 
toys of Krishnagar and other products, are among the 
finest productions of our cottage industries. Apart from 
these industries, there are the jewellery, ivory, carpet, 
artistic chinaworks, and the works of hundred other 
varieties. These numberless examples are symptomatic of 
India’s rich past, which is pregnant with the superb 
-examples of rich traditional art of India, built and 
accomplished through generations of patient and onerous 
practice. Such articles, which are symbols of our dex- 
terity, of ingenuity, are the finest specimens of human 
skill and artistry. Even in this age of downright science 
and technology, the cottage industries of India have 
resisted and withstord the onslaught of machine-made 
goods for centuries, without any help or support from the 
Government. The Indian cottage industries have 
survived due to the inherited skill of the artisans, who 
have the patronage and appreciation of both the people 
and the Government. 

It is an ardent necessity to develop the cottage indus- 
tries, and the State Governments can help a lot in boosting 
it. The co-ordination between cottage industries and 
small-scale industries can be brought about by the Central 
Government. 

The Planning Commission has duly recognised the 
Union Government’s responsibility, and has also empha- 
sized the importance of such industries in the agricultural 
economy of the country and recommended the establish 
ment of an organization by the Central Government of 
the implementation of various programmes and projects. 
Our Government has really done a signal services in 
setting up cottage industries on a sound basis. By assisting 
the handloom weaving industries by subsidies, the 
production of Ivhadi is being encouraged and adequate 
financial help is also extended to these industries. The 
Central Cottage Industries is rim on Government lines 
and various things beginning from textiles to metals, 
products of wood-work, jewellery, and handicrafts are 
sold at reasonable rates. The Handloom House and 



Khadi and , Gramudyog Bhavan abo cover the articles oP 
daily life and needs with the guarantee of purity and fine 
quality. 

As a matter of fact, the Indian cottage industry is 
progressing by leaps and bounds. It has even replaced 
some of the machine-made things. Our handicrafts are 

J- m-m- I , x t »t. j 


articles to be taken to their homes abroad. 

These cottage industries arc just like small-scale 
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during the British rule in India. Rope-making, cane- 
work, toy-making and embroidery are some of the other 
important cottage industries of India. This provides 
work to the villagers in their spare hours Japan has a 
net-work of cottage industries that is why it is called as 
Britain of the East. 

In the light of above experience, cottage industries 
must be given a special impetus because it not only 
provides employment facilities to villagers and other 
people but these abo yield prolific results in a short time as 
compared to big projects. This will usher in an era of~ 
prosperity and progress which all of us greatly cherish. 

£0. THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACEFUL 
CO-EXISTENCE 

The world scene to-day is fraught with confronting- 
and conflicting ideologies, political, economic and social. 
Further, the division of this world into the two groups or 
capitalism and communism as represented by Anglo- 
American bloc and Russian bloc respectively presents a. 
potential threat to the existence of the entire world and^ 



'Bengal, the ornamental brassware of Moradabad, the 
toys of Krishnagar and other products, are among the 
finest productions of our cottage industries. _ Apart irom 
these industries, there are the jewellery, ivory, carpet, 
artistic chinaworks, and the works of hundred omer 
varieties. These numberless examples are symptomatic of 
India’s rich past, which is pregnant with the superb 
■examples of rich traditional art of India, built and 
accomplished through generations of patient and onerous 
practice. Such articles, which are symbols of our dex- 
terity, of ingenuity, are the finest specimens of human 
skill and artistry. Even in this age of downright science 
and technology, the cottage industries of India have 
resisted and withstood the onslaught of machine-made 
goods for centuries, without any help or support from the 
Government. The Indian cottage industries have 
survived due to the inherited skill of the artisans, who 
have the patronage and appreciation of both the people 
and the Government. 

It is an ardent necessity to develop the cottage indus- 
tries, and the State Governments can help a lot in boosting 
it. The co-ordination between cottage industries and 
small-scale industries can be brought about by the Central 
Government. 

The Planning Commission has duly recognised the 
Union Government’s responsibility, and has also empha- 
sized the importance of such industries in the agricultural 
economy of the country and recommended the establish 
ment of an organization by the Central Government of 
the implementation of various programmes and projects. 
Our Government has really done a signal services in 
setting up cottage industries on a sound basis. By assisting 
the handloom weaving industries by subsidies, the 
production of Khadi is being encouraged and adequate 
financial help is also extended to these industries. The 
Central Cottage Industries is run on Government lines 
and various things beginning from textiles to metals, 
products of wood-work, jewellery, and handicrafts are 
sold at reasonable rates. The Handloom House and 



Khadi and ,Gramudyog Bhavan also cover the articles of~ 
daily life and needs with the guarantee of purity and fine 
quality. 

As a matter of fact, the Indian cottage industry is. 
progressing by leaps and bounds. It has even replaced 
some of the machine-made things. Our handicrafts are 


articles to be taken to their homes abroad. 

These cottage industries are just like small-scale 
industries which the workers carry on in their homes, with 
cheap and simple tools, with small capital. These indus- 
tries were providing the needs of the people of this country 
as well as of foreign countries, before the advent and 
during the British rule in India. Rope-making, cane- 
work, toy-making and embroidery are some of the other 
important cottage industries of India. This provides 
work to the villagers in their spare hours. Japan has a 
net-work of cottage industries that is why it is called as 
Britain of the East. 

In the light of above experience, cottage industries 
must be given a special impetus because it not only 
provides employment facilities to villagers and other 
people but these also yield prolific results in a short time as 
compared to big projects. This will usher in an era oP 
prosperity and progress which all of us greatly cherish. 


BO. THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACEFUL 
CO-EXISTENCE 

The world scene to-day is fraught with confronting 
and conflicting ideologies, political, _ economic and social. 
Further, the division of this world into the two groups of 
capitalism and communism as represented by Anglo- 
American bloc and Russian bloc respectively presents a 
potential threat to the existence of the entire world and 
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actually speaking, the political atmosphere is so surcharg- 
ed and ridden with ideas and ideologies that any wrong 
step by any major power would spell the extinction. of 
•humanity. We are at the cross-roads. The world is pass- 
ing through an unprecedented crisis and political chaos, 
made all the more painful and bitter by the struggle for 
^supremacy of thought and ideology waged by the different 
titanic powers The two power blocs differ not only in 
their spheres of influence but in ideologies too. The 
(Russian bloc adheres to the doctrines of Karl Marx, 
while the Western powers profess their faith in . democracy. 
The farmers are the zealous devotees of communism, 
which according to them is the panacea for all the ills and 
woes. Thus the struggle to-day is not a trial of military 
prowess but a relentless war of ideologies and rival politi- 
■•cal systems. 

To bring this world out from the quagmire of politics, 
•to put the world on the perpetual path of peace and 
■happiness, Pt. Nehru enunciated the principle of co-exis- 
tence in his historic ‘Pancbsheel Treaty’. Later on the in- 
wardness of this principle was preached, propounded and 
propagated in the whole world because peaceful co-exis- 
tence is a ray of hope and optimism to live honourably 
and peacefully. As Shri Nehru stated succinctly "co- 
-existence or co-destruction” — these are the two courses 
■ open to the world. 

If the two world powers learn to live in a friendly and 
•cordial atmosphere, respecting each. other’s territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereignty a3 well as not interfering into the 
internal domestic happenings of each power bloc, then 
only the people of the world can heave a sigh of relief 
But the trouble starts the moment they try to extend 
their fields of activity and spheres of influence and bring 
-others into their own orbit of domination. This sort of 
wishful thinking has led the various nations of -the world 
into a mad race of armament and proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. The verbal duel, the wordy war or the cold 
warts gnawing the vitals of each .power group and this 
.peculiar kind of .war is so relentless in expression and 
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unflinching in determination that it appears there is no 
■escape from it. Both the power blocs are busy in invent* 
ing the lethal weapons and other deadly weapons of war 
that competition in this mad race has reached tbs shocking 
•heights. The evil genius of politicians has arrived at its 
darkest point and the destruction of the world is a matter 
of moments. The whole world stands on the brink of 
ruio a ad destruction. 

But again one question arises as to what is the answer 
to this monstrous development of modem politics ? Should 
<the countries embark upon manufacturing the latest 
weaponry of war aud thus avert the catastrophe or else 
'they should agree to a general disarmament and work for 
the peace and prosperity of the whole world ? 

Both these questions put in a difficult situation for 
the time being but ultimately the innerself compels to 
adopt the latter attitude and create an •‘entente cordiale”. 
The dangerous drift towards war must be averted and 
-curbed. It is to be replaced by a policy of understanding, 
of goodwill and cordiality by following the sacred and 
lofty maxims of peaceful co-existence in the same spirit in 
•which the evangel of peace, Sri Nehru enunciated it. 
Peaceful co existence or ‘live and let live’ is a movement 
in the right direction. Every peace-loving nation wants to 
•yide on the band wagon of peaceful co existence. Herein 
•is found the echo and internal voice of every lover of 
■peace, which struggles and sighs for a life, happy, 
undisturbed, free and jocund. It is why, many countries 
of Asia, Africa and Europe rallied around this principle of 
peaceful co-existence, which according to them was the 
■summum bonum of their hopes and aspirations. 

The principles of co-existence, non-interference 
-and mutual respect for each other’s sovereignty and 
Integrity are unwarrantedly laudatory. The newly freed 
nations of the world found it best to honour it faithfully 
•in letter and spirit because they are the real props of peace, 
and if pursued with sincerity by the nations of the world, 
•they may brighten up the face of the tormented, confused 
and war.tom world of to-day. 
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The spectre of war has already ha^ ^ or id 

The twentieth century is awitaw have 

vorld nf rrravV magnitude. The two HuroaI1 ity 

gigantic seal . finds its eloquent ex P r • tenC b is 

u It is an answer to the suffering anu ^ is n0 
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essay in death and destruction. 


5, JOimNAUSM^S A PROFESSION^, 

journalism i=»»e of the 0 “S'utSth'litetaty >»£“» 
modem times. Journalism c or periodicals, 

of publishing and editing ^wspapers profession must 
Anyone, wishing to adopt JO^^ of the current affairs, 

have a comprehensive knowledg s _ A journalist 

vital events and party politics. entire panorama of 

would have to study extensively theentimp UtcraturC . 
history, politics, geography, economics gub - ccts> cool 
Clarity of thought, proper concep understanding, 

thinking, razor-sharp intellect, pr ^ impartial and 

calculating disposition and qumha . j requ isites m 

well-balanced judgment are the essen _ Vct |s 5 u P - 


m have a deep insight 

grasp of the prevailing. P°^ r tnSage and above 
imagination, masterly command over languag tc ly 

X ability to read and observe correctly ana a 



-and facility in the journalistic technique. A sound insight 
into human psychology and the art of influencing .people’s 
minds are added qualifications There are innumerable 
hinds of journals. Some cater to religion, science, literature, 
auric, art, sports, while most of the magazines and 
newspapers are the mouth-pieces of political parties in the 
'Country. 

On a journalist rest the great responsibilities. He is 
entrusted to mobilize and educate public opinion over 
various national and international issues. A journalist is 


■democratic country, press plays a vital role. A journalUt 
•must be a versatile genius possessing multilateral faculties 
•of a politician, statesman economist, humanist, judge, 
•psychologist and what not. On them rest the good and 
■grot 1 responsibilities of making the people politically cons- 
■ooni, to maintain good relations between countries, to 
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scientific ones. 
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udiced way, writi..„ - s- .. ’ ’ * 

masses simply in a bid to make profit, is nothing short of 
■Stoss betrayal of public confidence. He must present the 
facts, as they are, without misquoting, and distortion. 
He must maintain a standard of journalism and should 
not fall into the ditch of irresponsible, and cheap journalism 
•of showering, slanders and abuses on.others. Otherwise, 
x t is not journalism but yellow journalism. 




A journalist’s job, no doubt, is risky.' He is a man who* 
collects the factual data from the fronts during war days- 
and despatches to the press authorities. Many journalists 
have lost their lives during war days. It is their duty to- 
present the people the first hand information about the 
scene at the battlefront. At the same time he will have to 
be well aware of the Press Laws and Defence of the- 
country’s Rules. In our country, the press is the 'kept 
press’ of some people. So journalists have to play to the 
tune of. authorities even if it is meant stifling their 
conscience. Political confrontation, unwholesome social 
atmosphere, unhealthy competition, coupled with tbe- 
appalling backwardness of the country have made the- 
profession degraded and unattractive, while the press in. 
Western countries is considered to be a most noble plat- 
form, most paying at the same time and attracts the best, 
brains — the men of sound knowledge, light and culture, 
understanding and intelligence. 

\ With the achievement of independence, began a period- 
f material splendour and prosperity of the press. Press 
s the torch-bearer for the ignorant and illterate millions- 
of our land. The papers published in various Indian 
languages are reaching the masses and in turn educating, 
them on the national scene as well as providing them- 
honest guidance as necessary to maintain the present- 
democratic set-up of our country. But still we are to 
strive to bring the standards of journalism on par with., 
the Western journalism and to achieve this, there must 
be organized co-operative effort, State aid and scientific 
training. 

It must be noted that strenuous efforts are made te- 
nd the profession of journalism of some shortcomings 
and drawbacks, which wittingly or unwittingly have crept 
into it. Indian press being a private enterprise have low 
paid slaff, its hours of work, wages and other prospects - 
are not merely unregulated but far from being satisfactory. 
There are no good schools of journalism to impart 
practical training. _ Whatever be the output, that too is- 
unartistic, unscientific, lacking miserably in statesmanly,. 


tised by the journalists. 

The illustrious role whieh Indian joumalismJbM^p^ 
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52. SOCIALIST PATTERN OF SOCIETY 
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A journalist’s job; no doubt, is risky.' He is a man who- 
collects the factual data- from the fronts during war days- 
and despatches to the press authorities. Many journalists 
have lost their lives during war days. It is their duty to 
present the people the first hand information about the 
scene at the battlefront. At the same time he will have to 
be well aware of the Press Laws and Defence of the- 
country’s Rules. In our country, the press is the ‘kept 
press’ of some people. So journalists have to play to the 
tune of. authorities even if it is meant stifling their 
conscience. Political confrontation, unwholesome social 
atmosphere, unhealthy competition, coupled with the- 
appalling backwardness of the country have made the- 
profession degraded and unattractive, while the press in 
Western countries is considered to be a most noble plat- 
form, most paying at the same time and attracts the best 
brains — the men of sound knowledge, light and culture, 
understanding and intelligence. 

With the achievement of independence, began a period; 
’of material splendour and prosperity of the press. Press- 
is the torch-bearer for the ignorant and illterate millions 
of our land. The papers published in various Indian 
languages are reaching the masses and in turn educating, 
them on the national scene as well as providing them- 
honest guidance as necessary to maintain the present- 
democratic set-up of our country. But still we are to 
strive to bring the standards of journalism on par with, 
the Western journalism and to achieve this, there must 
be organized co-operative effort, State aid and scientific 
training. 

It must be noted that strenuous efforts are made to- 
rid the profession of journalism of some shortcomings 
and drawbacks, which wittingly or unwittingly have crept 
into it. Indian press being a private enterprise have low 
paid staff, its hours of work, wages and other prospects 
are not merely unregulated but far from being satisfactory. 
There are no good schools of journalism to impart 
practical training. Whatever be the output, that too is- 
unartistic, unscientific, lacking miserably in statesmanly,. 
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-tries t ific . literary. scholarly, and pcliscal bacirrcusd. 
A code of trend conduct is urgently s treed to be prac* 
toed by the journalists. 


The illustrious role which Indian journalism has ptiyed 
•daring this century is worth cheristicg. Journalist, like 
the revolutionaries, jumped into the arena of press and 
public service most g allan tly and courageously and espo* 
red the hypocrisy’, the tyranny and treachery of British 
regime in India. The barbarities and heinous atrocities 
committed by Britisheis were frankly and freely exposed 
in public by the team of Indian journalists. A nahons 
standard of journalism has the deepest impact and inUu* 
ence on the course of that nation’s progress, its history, its 
relations with the whole world Press has the hrjt 
•and foremost duty to serve the enlightened sclfrinterest 
of the nation through bringing to light fearlessly the cases 
•of corruption, graft and political aggrandizement. 


A journalist’s pen should write disinterestedly, ^iJp * 
sionately and in a detached way and should criticize . 
judge and chief in the same way as both recieve sunsn . 

.1 u rnwtinir should oe 


Political fidelity is essential. To give a right ieau 
■nation, it3 people, is the primary task of a journal *. .*L 
nion on every issue of national or international, ,vxa* o 
•economic, political or commercial importan e 
given by the press. Because, press is the rtjlta** »J 
■country which has a democratic form of B° 

•tfcass illiteracy. 


52. SOCIALIST PATTERN OF SOCIETY 

„ The concept of socialism is not new 1 for ^ 

ats origin deep down the centunes, 

-talked & about it. Kautilya, Shukra and Santipm* 
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Maliabharata referred' to the pattern of society which had'- 
striking similarities to the socialism of modern India.. 
People thought that the creation of such a society is quite 
in keeping with the traditions and genius of India, with 
the Indian way of life. India of four thousand .years ago, 
was a cradle of civilization, a home of everything. No- 
problems of land or population existed and the distribu- 
tion of national produce was an equitable one. 

Socialist pattern of society, broadly speaking,, is > the 
very essence of the directive principles of Indian Consti- 
tution. This term concretizes pithily the inward-mean- 
ing of our constitution. The conditions in which we are- 
living today have changed. Today we are ranked among 
the under- developed nations of the world. The man-land 
ratio has become precarious ; agriculture is aver-stuffed’ 
and the strength of large scale industries is not upto'the- 
mark that it may absorb the surplus farm-population. 
This has resulted in under-employment and uncmploy- 
1 ment. 

So the Avadi resolution of the Indian National Congress- 
gave the eloquent expression to this urge of modem India. 
The Congress resolution was framed so that a plan may 
be pruned which should enable the country to tide over 
the economic slavery and economic stagnation. To 
understand this concept completely, it is necessary to 
study the "Economic Policy resolution" passed at the- 
Avadi Congress Session. 

This resolution exhorts for a substantial advance on 
the economic and social plane, with the definite objective 
of increasing production and also emphasizing at fuller- 
employment within ten years. The resolution has to 
state further that Wetfare State and Socialist Economy is • 
the very crux of the policies and programmes to be adop- 
ted by Congress. To accomplish these aims and objec- 
tives, the resolution underlines the need for the building 
up of heavy industries and small scale industries and; 
extension of cottage industries. It is also enshrined. in 
themonumental resolution that the State will.play a vital- 



role in the jplanning - and development of the country. 
Private sector will continue to have its importance. Far 
reaching economic, social and industrial changes will-have 
to be brought about "speedily and effectively by peaceful 
and democratic processes”, asserts the resolution. 

The slogan, "Socialist Pattern of Society”, is a move- 
ment/ a compaign to create a million in which a common 
man, who was -•» * stl — ■** * 1 <- ri — ■ ■>* 1 * ’ ’ ‘ 

leges of partici| • ■ - 

able fields, is * - . * * .... ■ - 

social and economic regeneration of the country and also 
find opportunities to reap the fruits of his efforts 

The present programme of building a socialist pattern 
of society and a Socialist Economy is quite in conformity 
with the directive principles of state policy of the Consti- 
tution, which points out that “The State shall strive to 
promote the welfare of the people by securing and pro- 
tecting, as effectively as it may, a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall permeate all 
the institutions of national ’ife.” 

The above words are the very cornerstone of the topic 
in discussion. 

The socialist pattern of society has its basic objective 
to establish a social and economic order based on equality 
of opportunity and on social economic and political justice. 
In this society there would be no distinctions based on 
caste, creed or community, sex or social ar d economic 
stotus and also guarantees security of right to work and 
right to a living wage for all able-bodied citizens. 

■The State shall own and effectively control the princi- 
pal means of production and material resources of the 
community in the best interests of the nation. 

' _ In the socialist pattern of society, an economic system 
will be organised which does not result in the concentra- 
tion of wealth and ec-nomic power. To increase and speed 

the total wealth in the country, systematic attempts 
-will be made. There -Will be no irrational distribution of 
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family-plannings exhibitions and; also by opening family 
planning centres; Tbe necessity of' planned family' is 
important in ways more than one. 

Firstly the birth at short intervals undermines mother’s 
health; In India the spacing of child-birth, is very, small,.- 
usually 1 years. According to expert medicos,, this gap 
should -be between two and three years. 

Secondly, there is a great wastage of human energy 
and resources due' to injuries, illness, impairments, 
premature deaths, pre-natal and post-natal' losses and 
permanent disability. Thus to conserve human resources 
is a matter of primary and fundamental importance. 

The third point which is also advanced in favour of 
birth control is that lakhs of defectives, infirms and social 
inadequates produce children. So a-population check- 
even by legislation —is necessary. This can be brought 
about by following a programme of segregation or 
sterilization. \ 

There is going on an intensive propaganda in our. 
country to curb the birth rate. Demographers and health 
experts are of the view that people should practise moral-, 
restraint or should use birth control appliances in order to 
impose quantitative restrictions. They also, recommend 
the adoption of the programme of eugenics, both positive 
and negative. The population planning in India,, no 
doubt, is proceeding on the above lines. There should 
also.be regional distribution of population. 

, The use of contraceptives has provided! one of the 
means of birth control but at the same time, for obvious 
reasons,, people have developed an abhorrence to this 
method. Self-abnegation cannot be practised’ on- a mass' 
scale, so no sentimental objection should' stand in the way 

of the-adoption of ways and means for birth control. k 

.. • ■ . ■ i -n; 

' Contraceptual methods; wherever practised; especially, 
in Scandinavian countries, have yielded prolific results; ; 

Apart from raising the living standards -of the- people, it- 

has also led to the increase in average life span and to 


the reduction of mortality rate. It has also improved 
the health and vitality of the people. But still the best 
methods to control the population, besides the modem 
■eugenics, are the spread of education and mass employ- 
•ment. In an enlightened, intellectual and educated 
society lesser is the number of children. At the birth 
/rate is less, the lower the fertility, higher the vigour and 
virility of the people. 

In our country while we are progressing economically, 
'■we are also finding it difficult to procure the basic 
necessities of life. This is paradox of modem tiine. 
While some increase is made in national income, more 
mouths come to be fed by that time. Economic 
progress and birth-rate are increasin g at a tremendous 
speed. To overcome the increase in population, it is 
.exhorted that mass education be given to the multitudes 

/■*»._ i, r.. .Li- »i : — 


regards family planning- In the First Five-Year Plan, 
a sum of Rs. 65 lakhs was provided for the purpose of 
•family planning- The Second Plan had a provision of 
■Rs. 5 crores for the same purpose. Much head way has 
■been made in this department. People have become 
■accustomed to think in terms of family planning. They 
want the establishment or 'small family pattern’. But 
•still the rural population for one reason or another has 
not followed strictly on this line. The appliances are not 
available at cheap rates. To ure them properly and 
■hygienically is also required, of which rural population is 
■mostly ignorant. The use of family planning methods 
require privacy which is hardly available in our country. 


- The dissemination of knowledge and guidance in the 
.use of these methods at every hospital, health centre. 




maternity centre and family planning centre is of primary^ 
importance. A vigorous drive should be launched by the 
Government in which compulsory education including, 
the dietary rules and nutritional standards, child welfare, 
prevention of diseases and the use of medical facilities, 
should be -imparted to the people. 

The national population policy should be so pruned 
and perfected as to include the following points , — 

(а) Government should set up family planning clinics- 
in rural areas to the extent possible. 

(б) A vigorous campaign to educate the masses in 
this regard should be launched in order to apprise them 
of the benefits flowing from population control. 

(c) Training programmes should be undertaken in- 
medical institutions and other teaching centres. 

{d) Better health cum-sanitation measures for contro- 
ling the death rate should also be provided especially in 
rural areas. Better medical and health facilities should 
also be given to the people. 

(e) Local voluntary leadership should also be utilized 
while carrying out the campaign of family planning. 

From the conditions prevailing in our country, a high 
rate of pupulation growth is bound to affect adversely the 
rate of economic advance and per capita living standards. 
Demographically^ India is a country pressurised without 
any parallel leaving aside China. An effective curb on 
the growth of population is a great and vital condition in 
order to improve the living standards of the people as well 
as the levels of their incomes. When the First Plan ended, 
there was a backlog of urban unemployment, as high as 
2.5 million. The gigantic size of population and its 
potential for further growth in relation to the limited 
resources make -it imperative that we think in terms of 
population control., The Planning Commission despite 


-allocating huge funds for family planning 0 has not proved 
so effective in giving resistance to population. Rs. 50 
crores were allocated in the Third Plan for this purpose 
and the clinics increased to 8200. But this allocation is 
miserably inadequate to meet the needs of 480 millions. 
Let there be a vigorous and integrated drive in the Fourth 
Plan to propagate and practise "Controlled fertility”. A 
-small family is of more status and stature in every field 
than a large one. The future of India lies in observing 
strictly the rules of family planning otherwise the popula. 
'tion explosion will doom our national progress. 


54. THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
PROHIBITION 

The idea of prohibition was an offshoot of Gandhiji's 
mind and to give it a practical shape, this item was 
incorporated into the programme of Gandhiji and efforts 
-were made since then to abolish the use of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs. For Gandhiji, there was more moral 
than material in it. Even now it is one of the mojt 
important items in the political plank of the Congress, no 
matter how far it has been put into practical shape. The 

• r 1 - : bition have shown 

n administratively, 

■ losses arc made in 

revenue. 

It cannot be argued by anyone that alcohol is an 
•indispensable daily necessity. It is a harmful drink. 
Alcohol is an enemy of free movements. It debilitates 
the addict’s will-power, deteriorates his sense of responsi- 
bility and alio makes him blind and insensate to his and 
his family’s best interests. Tne emphasis on Prohibition 
has been made legal and constitutional aj Article 47 
■of the Directive Principles of the State Policy incor- 
.porated in the Constitution s ates : "the State shall regard 
•the raising or the level of nutrition and the standard of 
Jiving of Us people and the improvement of public health 
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as among its primary duties and, in particular, the state',, 
shall ettdeavour to bring about, the prohibition of the-, 
consumption; except for medicinal purposes, of intoxicat-,, 
ing drinks and of. drugs which are injurious to health.” 

The Congress hierarchy is committed to prohibition as- 
early - as 1921, when Gandhiji with his magic influence 
launched vigorously a campaign against the use of 
stimulating drinks and drugs. Even the Congress declared, 
in its resolution that “Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall, 
be totally prohibited except for medicinal purposes.” 
The Non-Co-operation Movement had in its programme 
the prohibition of liquor and opium. 

Congress, throughout, has been treading on the policy 
of prohibition. In 1937, Congress formed its Ministries in 
some provinces. It introduced prohibition in selected' 
areas and later extended it over the whole country. The 
whole organization of Congress undertook a vigorous and 
intensive drive against the use of alcoholic drinks and. 
drugs. With the World War II, Congress Ministries 
resigned and these efforts were slackened, the Indian 
Government lifted the ban on prohibition and raised 
revenue from liquor licences. 

But with the independence of the country, Congress- 
again revived its policy of prohibition. To do this 
effectively, the Planning Commission appointed in 1954- . 
the Prohibition Enquiry Committee, to review the 
experience gained and to find solutions for the difficulties 
that cropped up as a result of prohibition in India, For 
this the Committee recommended the appointment of an 
'Administrator of Prohibition' in every State. Further 
programme was also chalked out in order to enforce the: 
recommendations strictly. 

Some people, mostly the protagonists of prohibition,, 
spy that prohibition is an outrage on their right's and 
liberties. This policy encroaches upon their fundamental 
rights. But these people are in the wrong. Right is not. 
above society or country. That right is good which. 



benefits the society and the country. A right should not- 
be detrimental to the country as a whole. Drinking is 
socially undesirable and is detrimental to the body as a<. 
whole. Experts on liquor say that drinking often leads- 
to mental, physical, moral and material ruin of the 
drunkard. Self-ruination is as bad as allowing a person, 
to gamble or steal. 

Let it be kept in mind that prohibition is not an 
encroachment on one’s liberty, or curtailment of one’s- 
fundamental rights or abridgement of his freedom. To- 
dispel such dismal doubts we cannot help better quoting 
Mahatma Gandhi : "The State docs not cater for the 
rices of its people. We do not provide facilities for 
thieves to indulge in their propensity for thieving. I 
hold drink to be more damnable than thieving or perhaps 
even prostitution. Is it not often the parent of both ?’ 
I ask you to join the country in abolishing the liquor 
shops. If I were appointed a dictator for one hour for 
all India, the first thing I would do would be to close- 
down without compensation all the liquor shops. 


The introduction of prohibition will came the loss of an. 
important source of revenue but the question arises, does 
this loss cannot be compensated through other means . 
It is better not to cam revenue which is made at the 
cost of economic and moral detriment and debasement 
of innumerable unfortunate individuals. Prohibition is 
bound to come. We must explore fields fresh and. 
pastures new in order to make up the losses in revenue on. 

? — -r „_r — A social evil cannot be 

’ ... * other intoxicat- 


. ' . ■ , m . , . ■ y accelerate the 

process' of mental and moral debasement. It will help > to 
increase savings and capital formation. Thus pro , 

from the economic point of view, is justina e. 


One important by-product which will come out of the 
enforcement of prohibit is unemployment. ™sands 
who are employed in this trade, wi 

To answer this, the case of Bombay Government can be. 
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During the Jaipur jamboorie of All India Congress- 
Committee held in 1966, there was much heat generated, 
during !he discussion on prohibition. There was a severe- 
clash between the protagonists of prohibition and its 
opponents. The prohibitionists were getting increasingly 
bellicose. Some visionary administrators in some States - 
relaxed prohibition due to tightened financial position. 
Some prohibitionists were annoyed and infuriated over 
this. 

To end this confusing state. Justice Tekchand was 
called upon to enquire into the evils of drink and report 
the whole matter in regard to drinking. His report came 
to limelight which exposed the horrors of alcohol to 
blatant lengths. 

But which strikes most from prohibitionists is that it 
is a creed of Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhiji made it an 
article of faith for Congressmen. Let it be remembered 
that the India of Gandhi’s dreams was much more than 
this mere talk on prohibition. Most people have adopted 
- the process of slogan-raongcring round the totems of 
Gandhiji. They say what they do not practise. For 
most politicians prohibition is a taboo, a tenet of purism. 
But what an irony of fate it is that a politician is so 
schizophrenic in preaching one thing and practicing the 
opposite. 

The best thing that will bring about prohibition 
perfectly is not law but a strong public opinion against 
drinking. A hearty hate of drinking will do more than 
all these laws put together. The enforcement of prohibi- 
tion _ should find its echo in the heart. One must be 
convinced about the evil effects of alcoholism. Drinking 
cannot be suppressed by law. The abhorence to drinking 
must spring from the heart of men. 



55. PATRIOTISM 

“Swim or sink, live or die, survive or perish with my 
• country was my unalterable determination” is a pithy 
jotting by John Adams, which, to a large extent, is the 
very coTe of patriotism, the very inwardness of this term, 
the very intrinsic instinct-that is patriotism. Patriotism 
■is a kind of love which one attributes to, or ;places in his 
country. To a patriot, country comes first, everything 
next. To a patriot, country is the biggest, entity. and 
everything is subservient to the country. Patriotism is an 
intellectual, emotional and sentimental, involvement into 
the affairs of the country and anything which defames 
or denigrates or jeopardises the honour of the country is 
to be looked down upon hy a patriot with • derision and 
contempt, with hate and sneer. 

The very touchstone of the patriotic fervour and : pat- 
riotic feeling is tested during the times of external aggres- 
sion or internal subversion caused by the coterie of 
quislings and fifth-columnists, who under one pretext or 
-the other go on masquerading as the ardent' admirers and 
stout pillars of the country. The fervour of patriotism 
is found in the civilized and the barbarian, the savage 
and the brute, the dacoit and the thief. There are times 
when each and every man of a country rushes forward to 
safeguard the frontiers of his motherland. During 'War, 
the patriotic passions are at their summit but it is ;not 
-essential that it is only war which keeps the flame of 
patriotism alive. Even during peace, wc can he patriotic 
in many ways. 

Patriotism can be channelised into various forms but 
one thing must be kept in view that this patriotism does 
not take a destructive and harmful trend. Let there be no 
place for ugly emotionalism or coarse sentimentalism or 
frenzied fanaticism, in the hicrachy of patriotism. Patrio- 
tism in a creed pure and simple. 

Patriotism includes longing and yearning for one’s 
home and its surroundings. It is a fact that a person 
-develops a sort of attachment and affection with a place 
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'where he lives. If he is taken to a Foreign land, his 
mind will be at his own native land or • place of his 
- — ..... ui .l. .c.l. r..,'.,. .. ... -i . 


beings and proves the old saying : "East or West, home 
is the best.” This love for some environments and surra* 


undings is but natural. 


But still the desire to fight and die in the defence of 
the motherland is an irresistible one in a true patriot. A 
patriot's heart will never ponder at a time, when the 
frontiers of his fatherland are threatened by the alien 
invaders and aggressors. It is his supreme hope and desire 
to defeat the treacherous and insidious enemy. The 
mighty spectacle shown by India and Indians during 
the Indo-Pakistan confrontation of September, 1&55, is a 


clear proof of people’s patriotism. The whole country 
rose like one man in that hour of national peril and cala- 
mity. People gave their whole-hearted support to the 

. -j »• ""litical leader- 

. * ’ voice in the 

; ■ ■ prowess, gal- 

lantry and chivalry by the entire Indian people is stolid 
and stout. Germans feced the Allies during the Second 
World War in a most befitting and heroic manner. Every 
German child was a symbol of unbounded energy and 
profound patriotism History u pregnant with the pride 
of the profound patriot,. Scotland', hmorjr eukKKa the 
wuUtimne saga Ol pamolic feeling, symlxilized by Brace 
and Wallace. The history of England place, °n record 
the gallant deeds of Pm, Nelson and Cburdul! who 
brought their count, v on, of the morbid menu, and «or- 
did scourge of «ar, and |^e *. French 


history is studded with theamumg deeds of Napoleon 
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of patriots is bound to perpetuate ad infinitum. By their 
worthy deeds and heroic performances and patriotic 
sense, they have taken extraordinary and eternal places- 
in the pages of history. 

The glow of patriotism can be shown in innumerable 
other ways. Anyone, who works devotedly arid dechca- 
tcdly for the cause of his motherland, for his country s 
progress, prosperity and peace, is a patriot in the highest 
sense. Politicians, sociologists and social reformers, scien- 
tists, seers and savants, statesmen and religious divines 
who spend their energies in uplifting their country, ad- 
vancing its society and reforming the whole social, poli- 
cal and economic structures, are patriots in no less way. 
They have undergone all the privations and hardships, 
troubles, trials, tribulations and tragedies at the hand 
of the powers that be The flaming revolutionaries like 
Vir Savarkar, Lala Hardyal, Subhas Chandra Bose 
and Bhagat Singh arc the most illuminating and dazzling; 
examples of our time. They were treated by the British 
Government in the most beastly and barbarous manner. 
But before them to achieve independence was the highest 
and the noblest of ideals and for them life was nothing 
as compared to this great objective. They, as a matter of 
fact were the pied-pipers of Indian patriotism. 

"Patriotism”, says Hardyal, "must decay .under a. 
system which discourages the study of our national past. 
British educational system alienates the cultured classes 
from the common people, diminishing their leverence 
and love for great heroes like Rama Krishna and Guru 
Gobmd Singli and curbs their political aspirations...... 

woe to those who lose their birthright of learn- 
ing about the condition of their country and honour the- 
great men of another nation for a mess of pottage in the 
shape of a licence at the bar or a Government diploma or 
graduation ! Th y sacrifice the end for the means. They 
lose substance and run after shadow. They demoralise 
themselves and each other to do violence to their 
conscience. Thus the British educational system promotes, 
servility, cowardice and social decay." 
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Harday.il, the mouthpiece of Indian patriotism, has to 
say further, when he asserts and emphasizes, “A life of 
fraud and falsehood can never build up character. The 
strain, which the artificial method of teaching through 
the medium of English put on our energies, undermines 
our political stamina and exhausts our vitality even before 
we enter on the struggle of life. 

"Patriotism and spirituality, the two great character 
making forces, are absent from this 'educational' system. 
......The Hindu character is ruined. The springs of 

national moral life are poisoned 

"The British educational saystem is the parent or two 
great evils — denationalisation and demoralisation. It 
weakens the Hindu nation.” 

Such are the high-sounding and exalting words uttered 

by the firebr* * ' j- 

ing a course, .• ■ * ■ > 1 ■ ' • 

f eschew the 1 ." . ■ 

right or wro u .‘ . * • ■ "" 

led Adolf Hitler to practise aggressive nationalism which 
ultimately brought a disaster for him. This false seme of 
patriotism brought the horrible 3nd treu endous annihila 
tion of Japan and Italy In their desperate bid to subdue 
and overpower the weaker nations, they lost their own 
nationhood. A patriotism which stoves to elevate the 
country at the cost of other countries, is a perverted 
patriotism. Patriotism must not be divorced from moral 
consideration. Psycho patriots try to serve their own sel- 
fish ends under the garb of patriotism. These quislings 
and fellow-travellers are most dangerous This shoddy 
mentality does not ruin the doers but also proves ruinous 
for the country. 

t In this age of enlightenment and education, scientific 
? advancement and universal outlook, fanatic patriotism has 
' no room to prosper and thrive. Everything is tested on 
the hard core of reason and ratiocenation A patriotism 
which provokes the youngers and misleads them ha5 
become effete and obsolete. Patriotism which u practised 
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and prevalent in modem time pays all, the due regards 
to the integrity and ten norial sovereignty of other nations. 
Belhgeient patriotism is a tiling ot the past. Now is the 
need to inculcate a right spit it oi intelligent and enlighte- 
ned patriotism. People are bound to be honest, duty bound 
and i csponsible in this type ol order. Let us recollect 
Edith Cavell who says, “I realise that patriotism is . not 
enough. 1 must have no hatred towaru any one. ’ But 
the best course which can lead us to follow true patrio- 
tism is found m the sententious saying of Thomas 
Paine, which goes like’ this : “The world is my country, 
all mankind are my brethren, and to do good is my 
religion." 

Patriotism is no invitation to the cultural, moral, . 
intellectual and philanthropic attitudes in life and 
living. 


— : o 

56. FUTURE OF ENGLISH IN INDIA 

IndependentTndia has had a great deal of discussion 
about the con’inuancc of English language. Eminent 
philologists and expert linguists, erudite scholars, and 
educationalists, top ranking politicians and the administra- 
tors of our country have expressed their respective views 
on this subject. Some think that a foreign language if 
allowed to run and administer the affairs of a free country, 
is derogatory to national interest. 

It is a fact, notwithstanding, that English is one of the 
imperative languages of the world. Knowledge of English 
is imperative for the acquisition of modem language, for 
having an intercourse with other nations of the world, 
for the study of the modem literary trends, nay, for acquir- 
ing a first-hand knowledge in sciences engineering and 
technology. English is important because of its reeotrni- 
tion at international level. Even more, English had been 
and has been the dominant language during British regime 
in India. The roots of English language, in India have 
really gone very deep. Macaulay’s educational system 
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the powers that be come out to quell such fissiparous ten' 
dencies in the body politic of our country. , These sinister 
movements of secession masquerading as efforts and 
endeavours to develop languages, regional or provincial, 
are fraught with dangeious consequences. The political 
consolidation brought about by Sardar Patel, “the Bis- 
mark of India”, by integrating about 600 odd princely 
states with the India Union must be maintained. Let 
there be no yielding to the secessionist moves of the lin- 
guistic fanatics. The unity of the country is the be-all 
and end all of Indian life. 

The Gauhati session of the Indian National Congress 
held in January, 1958, veered round the language problem 

and in a resolution observed ; “ In particular, 

the use of English will be necessary for the higher scienti- 
fic and technical purposes. In regard to technical and 
scientific terms every effort should be made to develop 
similar terms in all the languages and to approximate 
them to international terminology. As stated in the 
Constitution, the official lauguage for all-India purposes 
wiH have to be Hindi, but the transition to Hindi for such 
purposes would necessarily be gradual.” 

The framers of our Constitution had a provision to 
use English language after the fixed period {Jan. 26, 1965). 
But the moment, the Government of India announced 
the implementation of Hindi and switch over to Hindi 
the non-Hindi-speaking people reacted violently and 
vehemently. The non-Hindi-speaking areas have some 
apprehensions if Hindi is made the official national lan- 
guage of the country. To allay these fears, legitimate or 
otherwise, Government has again extended the period of 
English for another ten years, so that non-Hindi-speaking 
people should learn Hindi by that time. 

But what pains most is that some misled elements in 
our country are pleading the cause of English language in 
such a way, that if their English propaganda campaign 
continued that might prove a blow to Indian unity.- 
However, nationalist India can have no sympathy with 
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«bcse flotsams and jetsams of British imperialism, with 
these stooges and psychophants who only want to ride on 
<be bandwagon of Englah language. English language 
is hardly spoken by 2% of the people in India. 





A very many number of Vice Chancellor of Indian 
Universities have reached the conclusions that without 
■our own national official language, there cannot be the 
* ■ ‘ ' '■ ** Rather, this 

i ’ * • .the community 

< ' • * ■ " ail in English. 

*■** • • # * vas purely from 

■the national point of view According to Gandhiji, 
'‘English will have to go the way Englishman leFt," 

He further asserted and emphasized: “Ifl had the 
•powers of a despot, I would stop the tuition of boys and 
girls through a foreign medium, and require, all the 
teachers and professors, on the pain of dismissal, to intro- 
duce the change forthwith I would not wait for the 
-preparation of text books They will follow change. It 
« an evil that needs a summary remedy " 

It is in the best interests of the people and the nation 
to retard the pace of English language. English language 
■can be a window for looking into the world scene out it 
cannot become the language of masses. And masses 
! are not well informed of the national scene, our freedom 
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id democracy have little meaning. We need a language of 
le masses'and hot of the classes. Then and then only cap 
rere be a proper political, social and ebonomic equality, 
ivenmore, to have an Indian language, i.e., Hindi as 
he official ’language and language of inter-state commum- 
^tion, will have a sobering effect on Indian unity and 
Indian nationalism. . , 

This practice of adherence to national language was 
and is presently prevailing in almost all countries of the 
world. For example, taking out a historical fact, when. 
Islam went to Persia, Persians did not change their lan- 
guage. They did not take to Arabic. They did not 
take to Arabic scripts, Arabic way of life, but stucb to 
their own. It is in this context that we should and 
must adhere to Hindi and Englishman’s imposition of 
English language over Indians during the last about less 
than two centuries,' was purely to inject Western ideas 
and Western way of life into the Indian people. 

, 1 • > .1 

\ . All the stout and sturdy patriotism in Indian history 

had disfavoured English language, not in the sense, that, 
they hate it because of a language of Britishers, but 
because they thought that the very ideas and ideals of 
liberty and freedom cannot percolate and permeate the 
Indian masses through a foreign language. We should 
read as many languages, as we can, but first things must, 
■come first. • 

/ The flaming and dazzling revolutionary of Indian’ 
Independence movement, Lala Hardyal says, -‘The British, 
‘educational’ system is the parent of two great evils — 
denationalisation and demoralisation..;.. ” i ■ . , •: 

With this parade of facts, it can be concluded, that 
future .of English, in our country — a free country, — i: 
bound to be dismal and bleak. English has no raison (Vein 
to be the official language of our country. It can be studiei 
at the centres o! higher research and learning that to 
by that time, Hindi is able' to replace English in every fie 
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57. THE KASHMIR QUESTION , , ; , 

To bring about an 'entente cordialc’ between India 
and Pakistan, has been a consummate desire of Indian- 
political hegemony Pakistan was carved out of India 
just on the religious basis. Soon after the partition of the 
country, the then leadership of Pakistan ordcied its regular 
army into Jammu and Kashmir with the soie purpose of 
annexing this territory from India The marauding 
hordes of Pakistan army mounted mercilessly on the soil 
of Jammu and Kashmir, which according to a broadcast 
to the nation made by the President of India, Dr. S. 
Radliakrishnan on September 25, 1P65 explained, “the 
accession of Jammu and Kashmir to India is legally, cons- 
titutionally, politically and ethically complete and 
just". 

But in spite of this, the rulers and leaders of Pakistan 
are crying for a 'jehad' on Kashmir. In these nineteen 
years of independence Pakistan has aggressed nakedly, 
blatantly, beastly and brutally twice the territory -of 
Kashmir. It is sad to note that the history of Indo-Pak 
relations has been throughout that of honest, friend- 
ship goodwill and peace on the part of India, while of 
downright bUdrmJsJ, dishonesty, treachery and deceit on 
the part of Pakistan. The rabid rantings of an idle mind 
in the person of Pakistan Foreign Minister Bhutto 
have, earned for him an approbrium of third-rate politi- 
ctan and diplomat from the whole world. 

To grab Kashmir has been and ij the first and 
"'foremost i uty of Pak rulers. It is in this wishful thinking 
that Pakistan mounted her massive military invasion in 
1 Chhamb sector in Jammu district. This brazen act of 
'aggression by Pakistan was firmly and bravely tesisted by 
India Though the Article 3 of j and K Constitution 
declares that, “the state of Jammu and Kashmir is and 
shall be an integral part of the Union of India ” 

Giving a brief masonic of Jammu and Kashmir history, 
,, this state under British regime waj an Indian state ruled 
. by.Dogra Maharaja ,Hari Singh whose forefather Raja. 
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•Gulab Singh, the then ruler of Jammu, only purchased 
Kashmir valley in 1846 from East India Company for 
Us. 75 lakhs. Since then the ruler of this state came to 
be recognised as the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 
'TheDogras ruled the valley for a century till 1947 when 
people’s government was established here for the first 
time in history with Yuvraj Dr. Karan Singh, the last of 
the Dogras, as Sadr*i-Riyasat — now Governor. 

Since the instrument of accession of J. and K. State 
was signed by Maharaja Hari Singh in favour of the Union 
of India, which is fully evident to the world, this State 
holds peculiar position under the constitution of India. 
Article 370 of the Constitution of India gives Jammu and 
Kashmir State a special status, though this article is pur- 
cly “temporary and transitional”. But the disgruntled and 
frustrated leadership of Pakistan has made Kashmir as 
the ‘panacea’ for all their internal and external 'ills’. 

No doubt India presented her ease on the floor of 
U. N- expatiating the brief of her ease that (a) Kashmir 
acceded to India legally and India accepted it also legally 
in accordance with the provisions of the British Parlia- 
ment Act of Transfer ; (b) Pakistan is an invader and 
aggressor ; (c) Security Council has failed to take any 
action to remedy India’s complaint ; (d) India is a secu- 
lar state and not a parochial one and hence cannot allow — 
• cannot afford - a plebiscite on religious grounds. It will 
.jeopardise India’s security. A plebiscite . on religious 
grounds will have disastrous effect on them. India 

■ cannot risk another bloodbath like the one which followed 
the partition of India on religious basis. Religious issues 

■ were injected in Indian politics not by Indians but by 
the U. K, in the form of Morlcy Minto Reforms which 
introduced communal representation in the Indian Legis- 
lative Bodies, (c) If Kashmir is willing for a plebiscite 

•on poiitical and economic grounds and not on religious 
ground, then all the foreign influences are entirely with - 
- drawn, Indian Parliament and Kashmir Assembly then 
may be persuaded to sanction such a solution. Until ther 
dt is India’s moral and legal obligation to provide Kash. 
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Tuir as well as other Indian States adequate security arid 
i protection. Nor is Pakistan a democracy. 


India's democracy and secularism are no match to 
the theocratic, religious State having a dictatorial form of 
•Government. India’s case went unheeded in UNO, in 
1954, when there was a debate on Kashmir. All the 
■countries who were politically and militarily allied to 
Pakistan, voted for Pakistan without considering any 
merits of the ca<e It is a distressing spectacle of UNO 
to sec it engulfed in cold-war politics. In a prosaically, 
historical view, the point of interest for us is to marvel 
-at the obstinacy and obduracy of the Western misunder- 
standing of the Kashmir issue— it is a predominantly 
Muslim populated area and it is contiguous to Pakistan ; 
therefore it should form a part of Pakistan That it is 
-also contiguous to India and that its Muslim population 
had taken no part in the demand for Pakistan, that 
.indeed it fought for the opposite objective of freedom 
along with rest of Indians have never been honestly recog- 
nised. Even iT for argument sake, they were not for 
India, the inferential preference for Pakistan has not 
-only been proved but rebutted in the most convincing 
■ fashion. For it is on record that the Pak adventurers 
renounced a senes of terrorist movements to coerce Kash- 
mir to merge in Pakistan while playing up the bogus 
-claim of self determination for them which they themsel- 
ves had not put forward. 


To make the Western nations understand the enor. 
-mity of their stand on Kashmir, a few paral el illustrations 
■ might be presented for their consideration. Some nations 
-harp for self-determination for Kashmiris. 

Self determination has no relevance where a nation's 
•territorial integrity is involved. If the principle of 
- self-determination had been followed by Abrahm Ltncmn 
in respect of the Southern American States during the 
-Civil War there would have been no USA. today. 
Are the Chinese, who claim to support self determination 
for the people of Kashmir, prepared to extend that pnn- 
-dple to the people of Tibet or Sinking ? Is Pakistan, 
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the greatest protagonist of self determination, prepared ' 
to extend it to the gallant Pathans,' struggling for Pakh- 
toonistan? Or, aie they prepared to concede self deter- 
mination, or even autonomy, to the people of East Pakis- 
tan. As a matter of fact, "the right , 10 self-determina- 
tion is not merely illogical, illegal and irrelevai t but also- 
ultra vires of the Indian Independence Act and June 3,. 
Plan”. as is stated by Prof. Balraj Madhok in Ins fact- 
packed revealing book entitled ‘Kashmir, the Centre of 
New Alignments’. Th-re is a school of thought which 
is of the opinion that Kashmir is the cause of Indo- 
Pak tension. But Prof. Balraj Madhok again asserts : 
"Kashmir is not the cause of Indo-Pak tension, it is the 
result of it. This tension is very much basic and inherent 
in the genesis of Pakistan ” 

As regards the special status of Jammu and Kashmir 
within the Indian Union a question may crop up in any 
one’s mind regarding the special constitutional position of' 
this State Their question is answered by Mr M. P. 

\ Sharma in his book ‘The Government of Indian Repub- 
lic,’ in which he states that only for historical reasons - 
the State has been accorded a special position in certain 
matters, otherwise the constitutional status of the State ■ 
as an integral part of India is finally and irrevocably 
settled. 

All along these years, the leadership of Pakistan has 
been vociferating for mediation, arbitration or direct nego- 
tiation over Kashmir but all these steps have been ruled 
out by India because they involve the sovereignty of 
India. Moreover, men like Jaya Prakash Nmrayan have 
also said that Pakistan has no locus standi in Kashmir; if 
it comes, it comes as an aggressor. Pakistan’s perfidious- 
pact with Peking and her laser attack on Kashmir prior 
to her launching a full-fledged attack, have further made 
the prospects of settlement of so-called Kashmir dispute 
remote. The 23-day oDen armed conflict between India, 
and Pakistan in Sept. ’65, resulting in loss to both coun- 
tries,-, has not yet opened the eyes of Pak rulers to the 
realities of the situation. With the intervention of U.N.ya~ 
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-cease-fire was agreed to by both on September 23, 1 965. 
Within three hours after Mr. Bhutto conveyed his 
Government's acceptance of the teas- fire, a/biet accent - 
panied by the uhiraatum to the U. N.. there came the 
dastardly bombing ol Amritsar city by Pat planes, and 
since then there have been hundreds of major Pakistani 
violations of cease fire line Then came the Tashkent 
conference with the intervention of U.S S.R. But after 
the disengagement was completed, Pakistan has again 
launched her virulent and vehement campaign of viliB- 
cation, caiumny and slander against India over Kashmir. 
The fiist Ministerial Conference held at Rawalpindi on 
March 1 and l, ibt*6, ended in fiasco, because Pakistan 
was adamant in discussing Kashmir first and anything 
after Later on Mr Swaran Sn-gh's statement that Pakij- 
tan u no m a mood to come to grips with India has 
exposed the mala hde intentions of Pakistan whose vision 
to bring Ja i mu and Ka>hm r State under star and cres- 
cent mu<t be given an everlasting quietus. Hindi’s latest 
postures show tna. »fte is agim in a m->od to throw 
away the scabbard far solving Kadimtr dispute. 

As is evident jrom the latest trends Pakistan's 
obstinacy to gtab Kashmir is there Russia’s consistent 
support to India has been a como-endabe performance. 
While the iatcM pujtuie of America by not mentioning 
Kashmir m the joint communique issued in Washington 
during Prime Mini ter Mrs Indira Gandhi’s recent visit 
to U b.A., in Apnl 1966. is a welcome step. 

But it ij the paramount need of time to expound the 
historical perspective of Jammu and Kashmir to the 
world. The world is ignorant about the relations, geogra- 
phical, political, social; racial, cultural, ethical and econo- 
mic, which Kashmir has with India. "But the history 
of Kashmir is unhappily not so well known as it deserves 
to be It hss been blacked out because it furnishes mute 
but eloquent evidence in favour of its belonging to India, 
far more ihan to any predatory power which gives it the 
luda’s ki*s and stabs it in the back, loots its homes out 
-oflove. bombs them out of pure benevolence and would 
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wish to dragon them in the name of democracy and selfi- 
determination’, says P. Mahadevan, a leading author and', 
educationist. 

Let India be firm and vigilant on her stand on Kash* 
mir. Kashmir's inclusion in India is a touchstone of our 
democracy and secularism. Any Western suggestion off 
‘internationalisation’ or ‘condominium’ over Kashmir must 
be rebutted and rejected. Kashmir’s accession to India 
is full, final and irrevocable. Any negotiation on Kashmir- 
is tantamount to the arbitration of our sovereignty. 


— : o 

58. CHINESE AGGRESSION 

Tbe whole world in general, and India in particular,, 
heard to their shock and surprise, a full fledged, massive 
military invasion of India by China, on Oct. 20, 1962. 
In spite oflndia’s sincere and persistent efforts to settle the 1 
Indo-China border dispute through peaceful negotiations, 
the Chinese are incessantly and ceaselessly following a 
policy of blatant and brutal aggression to grab and 
gobble the sacred soil of India. China’s vile charges- 
against India of “aggravating tension” and “creating in- 
cidents of bloodshed” were n >t merely a display of their 
absurd diplomacy and expansionist designs but it was the 
most apt example of the pot calling tbe kettle black. 
China, as a matter of fact, is an aggressor , since July 17, 
1954, when Chinese army crossed into Bara Hooti in U.P. 
State of India and established her military camps there. 
This was the violent infringement of the principles of 
Panchshila to which China was the first signatory. 
Mn Chou En-lai, in a joint communique issued between 
India and China on June 28, 1954, “expressed confidence- 
in the friendship between India and China which would, 
help the cause of world peace... Hardly had the ink. 
on this document dried, when the Chinese infidels pene- 
trated into Indian territory. These incursions and intru- 
sions led to the large-scale military attack by China on. 
India in Oct. 1962. 
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The history of Indo-Chinese relations of the past: 
sbcleen years is a strange chronology of deceit and hypoc- 
risy, perfid) and treachery on the part of China and a. 
desire to maintain friendly relations at all cost on the part 
of India. India was one of the first countries to extend , 
official recognition to the People’s Republic of China, 
which was proclaimed Republic on Oct. 1,1949 India 
was in the comity of nations and this move of India to- 
admit China in U.N.O. is still on despite our strained 
relations. Out in return of this. China has been 
indulging in a campaign of vilification and vituperation, 
calumny and slander against India and has even gone to 
the extent of kindling the torch of war. China is villain of 
the piece and a criminal by having committed one of 
the most heinous deeds in human history. 

Though Sinologists and renowned historians are of the - 
opinion that China has been aggressor through thecourse- 
ot time. Dr. C. Majumdar, a leading historian of India, is 
correct when he aptly remarks : "There is, however, one 
aspect of Chinese culture that is little known outside the 
circle of profesdonal historians. It is the aggressive 
imperialism that characterized the politics of China 
throughout the course of her history, at least during the 

part of it ; which is well known to us We are in a 

position to follow the imperial and aggressive policy of 
China from the 3rd century B. C. to the present day -a 
period of more than twenty-two hundred years." But the 
learned author does not stop here but say* further: Vho- 
ever sat on the throne of China, whether the Chinese - 
proper or Mongols or Manchus, the imperialistic spirit 
remained the tame.'* 

A country whose cannibals made a rape of Tibet and < 
invaded Korea in the early fifties exposed her wicked 
venomous designs Missionary like Vivekananda prognos- 
, ticated it as early as 1898 : "If and when British leave 
■^’mdia. there is every possibility of China’s invading 

ned the country against 

• With the recognition of - ' 

■ the frontiers of China. 
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began 1 o touch directly the borders of India. The 
zocc p-ted border line between India and China -was 
McMahon line, though Chinese leaders went on ques- 
tioning the validity of McMahon- Line. In a mad frenzy 
of expansionism, the Chinese mandarins invaded' and 
aggiessed NEFA and Ladakh, the Indian territories. 
Severe fighting between the forces of China and - India 
•continued though afterwards China, after grabbing Indian 
territory, made a unilateral declaration’ of cease-fire, to 
Which India also heeded. This aggression of China is' 
stilkstaying over India. Since then, a state of 'enaer* 
gencV has been declared in our country. 

The. Chinese aggression is a part of their . planned 
programme. Mao Tse-tung writes in his autobiography 
that Tioe\ is the palm, while Ladakh, Sikkim, Bhutan. 
Nepal antJ NEFA ate five fingers of China. U. K. has 
taken the %ntory of Nepal, USA. has captured For-, 
mosa. wmltaa tiny and insignificant country like Portugal 
h 25 ^ksn %ao. These territories were the dependen- 
cies ci Cmnak When they will become a powerful nation, 
she v.-i” recover these bygone territories.” • * 

arm tat programme of Chinese extra- territorialisin is 
a syr emnitr ylot to encircle almost whole of the South- 
Ear: Avis, 'jbina wants to conquer the whole world by 
use v vji'-Kjf, So it has become a potent threat to the 
iecanty^sirja Stability of the world. What matters most 
~~cr<Y. --'ut# ls a country having a totalitarian govern- 
ment. cann °l see the flowering of. democracy 

ant. t-evotj*} around her. India is a country wedded to 
toe jorairfoi secularism and democracy. Ours is a.fight. 
:ttr itesjP a S a 5nst China. The dictatorial trends of 
C --jkM leadership must be curbed. China wants the 
n ~'W? y South-East Asia. India is the only formid- 
tlUCtl ° n m 1 le wa V °fher sinister and insidious 
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Sikkim -Tibet border as well as charged India maliciously 
■of having stolen her yawka and sheep. The Chinese 
■ultimatum, to normalise the things within three days, 
was received with great shock and dismay. This ultima- 
turn again meant to browbeat and bludgeon India and 
•give Pak some relief in her armed conflict with India. 
But oar brave and courageous late Premier Sri Lai 
Bahadur Shastri accepted the Chinese challenge, in a 
•spirit of bravado and declared to face China. Though 
nothing untoward happened as China withdrew her ulti- 
matum but since then there has been going on a collusion 1 
between China and Pakistan. The visit of Chinese Presi- 
dent Liu and Foreign Minister Chen Yi to Pakistan 
in the end of March, I960, and the display of Chinese 
T-59 tanks and MiG 19s by Pakistan, has made situation 
all the more serious. It is a maligned and malevolent 
•alliance. Pakistan is already smarting under the defeat 
•given by India. But if China indulges and sides with 
Pak and starts open hostilities, then to curb this naked 
aggression is not only the duty of India but of all the free 
•world. The aggressors will have to be driven back. 


costs even if it meant in the words of Pt. Nehru, “to be re- 
duced to dust and ashes before we are held guilty of 
bringing dishonour to our country ” 


The present policy of aggressive imperialism of 
-Communist China is puzzling the top statesmen and 
politicians of the world. There is dire need to contain 
•China at the moment. She has already become an atomic 
•expert and, because of this, is terrorizing the weaker na- 
tions. Let Asia, Africa and Europe realize the 
gravity of the situation and give an everlasting quietus 
.to the villainous regime of China before it is too late. 
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59. THE STUDY OF POETRY 

Boswell : "Then, Sir, what is Poetry ?” 

Johnson : “Why, Sir, it is easy, much easier to say- 
what it is not. We all know what light is ; but it is not 
easy to tell what it is !” 

Poetry, indeed, is difficult to define precisely and' 
exactly. Poetry means different things to different people. 
To Wordsworth, “Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of, 
powerful feelings. It takes its origin from the emotions 
recollected in tranquillity ” He says further that “poetry 
is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” Matthew 
Arnold defines it as "criticism of life, under the conditions- 
fixed for such criticism by the laws of poetic , truth and. 
poetic beauty.” Macaulay calls it “the art bf doing by. 
-means of colours.” To Hazlitt. “poetry is the language 
of imagination and passions.” Ruskin terms ; it as “the 
suggestion by the imagination of noble grounds for Ihe- 
noble emotions.” While Shelley delights 'in observing 
poctrv as "the very image ot life expressed in its eternal, 
truth", “the expressien of the imagination", Coleridge' 
takes it as “btist words in best order.” To S.t. Augustine,, 
“poetry is the Devil’s wine ” Though once, when he 
w^s a-ked to define poetry, he replied, ; ’“if not asked, f 
knew, if asked, I know not.” Congreve, the Restoration 
comedian, speaks about poetry as “the eldest sister of all. 
arts and parent of most”. Carlyle, in' his ‘Heroes and 
Hero-Worship’, ' says "poetry, therefore,' wc will call 
Musical Thought”. Giifilian opines that : *Poctrj is tiuth- 
d we’ ling in beauty..” But poetry is the regulating idea 
of all arts. Witji these, varied and vast'- definitions of 
poetry, it is difficult to determine the degree of precision 
and exactness as regards poetry. However, it can be felt, 
realized, understcod, enjoyed. To study poetry is an act 
lofty and sublime. To a lover of literature-,, poetry gives 
him all the charm and fascination. A poet secs and 
interprets life subjectively through, the corridors of bis 
own imagination and feelings. A scientist, on the 
contrary, observes life objectively, minutely, realistically 
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and then derives the inferences and generalisations. A 
poet. like a king or dreamer, can float in the world of 
imagination, emotion and sentiment, while a scientist 
dwells on the ground and sees life as it is, analyses life 
through his microscopic eyes. There lies his greatness, 
the superiority of the poet. A poet has the licence to 
write anything, utter anything while a scientist is always 
guided by the intellectual reasoning. 

Broadly speaking, poetry can be divided into two main 
kinds— subjective and objective. The former corresponds 
to the elucidation of the very person of the poet, his habits, 
feelings, intuitions and sentiments. He finds and revels 
in the realm of bis own thoughts. But if he takes an 
objective view of things of mise-ert-scenc. and keeps 
himself out of the writing, and co mixes and co mingles 
into the thought stream of other person’s ideas and 
feelings, without reflecting his individuality, poetry is 
said to be objective or impersonal poetry In the subjec- 
tive verificatio t. the principal forms of poetry are 
( 1 ) Lyric ( 2 ) Reflective ( 3 1 Ode ( 4 ) Elegy and 
(5) Sonnet. Elegy expresses n owning sense of direct 
bereavement or sorrow Sonnet is a 14 line poem contain* 

- L ‘ ° — ’■■■- ~itriotic or any other. 

■ s’ and their theme 

of meditative nature 
than emotional Lyrics arc songs of war, patriotism, love, 
politics etc. The objective poetry has itf princrpal forms 
as 1. The Epic 2. The rallad 3 The Narrative poetry, 
4. Metrical Romance and 5. The Dramatic poetry 

Narrative poetry comprises ballads, epics flallads are 
dance songs speaking eloquently oflove, youth etc. Epics 
are the longer narratives in verse. In Dramatic poetry, 
poet e once Js himself behind bis characters and his 
characters become his mouthpiece/ ' ' 

Let it not be forgptten that the chief purpose should 
b'e the enjoyment of poetry as _ poetry /or its own 
sake, as a thing of beauty fraught with infinite meanings 
for those who have the capacity to feel and the heart to 
understand. It is the duty of the preacher, of a moralist to 
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guide and instruct while a poet delights in delighting 
and inspiring. Simple, sensuous and passionate poetry 
appeals widely and universally, while a poetry which 
indulges in the process of cold intellectualism, in didactic- 
ism and in sheer moralism affords but minor pleasure 
and profit. 

English poetry is divided into two literary streams of 
■Romanticism and Classicism. The Romantic poet revolves 
around the elements which appeal to heart like passion, 
emotion, sentiment, nature, supernaturalism, restraint, 
fantasy, beauty, strangeness and wonder. Romanticism- 
is a highly sythesized kind of imagination. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley. Keats and Byron form the coterie of 
romantics in English poetry. Their poetry is steeped in 
the depiction of nature mediaevalism, mystery, romance, 
chivalry and supernaturalism. While the classical school 
of poetry delves in the faculties of head and heart guided 
by intellect and understanding. Theirs is the poetry of the 
commonsense, of good sense, of enlightened taste, which 
feeds on the artificialities and affectations of life. Reason, 
is the cornerstone of classical poetry while emotion is the 
essential ingredient of romantic poetry. Melancholy is 
one of the most important characteristics of romanticism. 
Wit, humour and reason pervade the classical poetry, 
the poetry of Pope and Dryden. We find in the works of 
Pope, a mechanical correctness of form and conventionality 
of thought. 

Every kind of ppetry has its own characteristics and 
peculiarities. But it is essential to understand the under* 
lying meaning of the poet. “In our reading of poetry 
wc should always remember that the poet appeals directly 
to the poet in ourselves, and that our real enjoyment of 
poetry, therefore, depends upon our own keenness of 
imaginative apprehension and emotional response.” 

Poetry has the three essential ingredients as emotion, 
imagination and delicate art like music. The emotion and 
imagination is the summum bonum of poetry while reason 
is the sum and substance of prose. This last means, that 
imagination makes poetry ‘an irrational expression, like- 
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the ranting of a madman. Rather, the distinction bet- 
ween the two lies in the pr dominance of the one or the 
•other. In poetry, sentiment rod the imagination are 
predominant while In prose reason has a freeplay. 

The study of poetry, ipso facto, is an ennobling, exalt- 
ingand elevating experience. The poet is a man of his 
moods. A poem is the translation of the mood and tern* 
perament ot a poet. Coleridge’s 'Kubla Khan* was a 
dream poem, while Wordworth’i poetic expressions are 
the outbursts and outpouring* of emotional strains recollec- 
ted in tranquillit*. Nature has a dominating impact 
and influence upon Wordsworth, which tmds its 
eloquent and pithy expression when he asset w and 
emph ashes ; 

One impulse from vernal wood 
May teach you more of a roan , 

Ofmora' evil and of good , 

Than all the sages can. 

Nature to Wordsworth was every dung She was a 
mother, a healer, a consoler, a teacher, above all mora- 
lising to tbe great bard of England His entire poetry 
delves in the abode of nature. Nature to him is the very 
sign and symbol of God. He has found in nature : 

The anchor of my purest thoughts the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 

of all my moral being. 

Coleridge’s 'Kubla Khan’ is the purest example of 
romantic poetiy, a trump of supernaturaltsm Its very 
aura and atmosphere grips the mind ol the reader and 
transports him into a world of magic and enchantment as 
is found m the line 

'By woman wailing for her demon-lover’. 

Again, the poet brings to mind the prophetic note 
of tradition and war, when he quibbles : 

•And, mid tbe tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war. 
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To a. lover of literature, the study of poetry is an 
ennobling’ passion, an exalting adventure, nay, -a profound 
experience. Because a poet is a visionary, prophetic and 
imaginative angel who delineates sometimes the inward- 
ness of human nature and human actions. T. S. Eliot’s 
'The Waste Land 1 is study in a inter-war years period. 
4 The Waste Land’ epitomises the vagaries and trails of war 
as were found in the desultory and desolate atmosphere of 
post World War 1. ^‘The Waste Land’ is a classic oh 
modernism on the subject of waste and futility of war. 
To read war poets like Rupert Brooke, Siegfried Sassoon, 
■Wilfred Owen and W. W. Gibson, one is transported to 
the battlefronts and finds an elaborate depiction of the 
war-drama. Rupert Brooke takes a glorious view of war 
and speaks of its heroics while Sassoon and Owen do hot 
cast any romantic veil over the horrors of war. . 

The fact remains that in these pages it is difficult to 
describe the entire panorama of poetry ranging from 
the Chaucerian era down to modern times. There have 
been noticed innumerable >rends in modern poetry. A dili- 
gent study of poetry of a particular age reflects the very 
mores and manners, . the customs and conventions, the 
religions and relics of the age. Poetry mirrors the ages of 
the prevalent society. The dominant thought streams, 
find their best expression in the metres of the poets. 
Thus the study of poetry is important in ways more than 
one. 


— : o : — 

60. INDIAN FILMS 

In the present-day world, films have become the most 
popular means of entertainment, amusement and instruc-. 
tion as well. In the sphere of art, cinema is one of the 
greatest inventions. Cinema is not merely a unilateral art 
but combines the beauties, pleasures and .excellences of 
various arts. Cinema can express all the ideas, and ideals 
of a country, her mores and manners, her rituals and 
religions, her flora and fauna, and above all, films are tbe 
means for expressing the artistic talents of the individual. 
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The rollicking scenes, the musical currents, the rhythmic 
•can ccs, ‘the scholarly and witty dialogues give every 
•spectator a food for the development of his mental 
faculties. Cinema gives the same satisfaction, as one 
gets from dancers and dramatists, songsters and sculptors, 
pacts and poetasters, artists and architects, painters and 
puppeteers, musicians and magicians. Our mind is thrilled 
■and jubilated on seeing a film, as we feel estatie and 
•exhilarated on seeing a feit of rope dancer or on hearing 
the melodious time of a snake charmer. Indeed, films 
provide to US Immense pleasure with profit The origin, of 
Indian films dates back to I9i0’i wnen the pioneers of 
Pars! theatres were in the vanguard of this great movement 
of art. From the s ill and silent pictures of earlier times, 
Indian film industry has reached todty the pinnacle of 
■film industry and is ranked as the second biggest produ* 
<xr of films in the whole world. Our films today meet 
all the techn ques and artistic elements of cinemiscopy 
and cinematography Indian films not merely find huge 
audiences in the«r own country but they also attracl 
large audience in foreign coumriei as well. Raj Kapoor's 
TAwara’, Shree 420 and his latest production 'Sangam* 
have been screened in all the major countries of the world 
and especially Russia. South East Asia and Middle East 
countries Raj Kapoor’s humour and artistic technique, 
the depiction of the realities of niodem life, have won foe 
him applause and appreciation from the whole world. 
Jjagte Raho’ received the ‘‘Golden Bar” at the Interna- 
tional film festival. i 

Indian films can be categorized into various shades 
.and nuances There is a group of film producers who 
focus themselves in the depiction of India’s ancient past, 
its cultural heritage, its mythological stories, great legends 
and bring to light the ’life and living of India’s great 
savants and sages, her’ legendary and historical heroes. 
These pictures appeal not only to the Indian orthodox 
mind, but also to the foreign audience, who are delighted 
to see the scenes of strangeness :*nd beamv, fantasy and 
•exoticism, high flown imagination and romanticism, also 
they arc terribly impressed to see the work of the cosme- 
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ticians and costume-designers of past India. Some films- 
based' on the wildness and .vulgarity of sex produced 
on the pattern of Hollywood, have not found thronged, 
audiences. 

But the lofty ideological thought-stream, which has 
found its hay and sway in most of the Indian films, is 
the theme of social realism and realistic socialism The- 
poverty, the mass ignorance of our teeming millions, the 
slum and the social dispaiity, have found their best expres- 
sions in some of the top films of India. Bimal Roy’s, 
pictures form a basic ground to show the socialism o£ 
Indian type. Bimal Roy’s ‘Do Bigha Zamin’ is a masterly 
exposition of the soul-stirring and forlorn cry of an angui- 
shed and agonized individual crushed under the grinding, 
mill of industrial capitalism. Most of his pictures revolve, 
round the central therre of socialism vividly and realisti- 
cally described by and expressed through his films. 

The other schools of film producers cater to the likings, 
of young boys and girls. A very many number of Indian. 
\ films has for its theme a love triangle. All sorts of senti- 
ments and emotions are involved in this jugglery of love.. 
The result is that boys and girls, instead of learning some- 
thing from the films as is aho deshed by the film produ- 
cers, resort to and indulge in objectionable activities while 
the serious and the thoughtful mind develops an antipathy 
to and repugnance of such films. 

The conventional and philistinic mind criticises such- 
films But this mind fails to see the ediicative value of 
such films. To these die-hards to maintain the old and 
traditional image of India, is the lummum bonum of' 
their life. They forget that in this age of bewildering 
flux of ideas and tentative experimentation, there is much., 
to depict and express than only to limit ourselves in the 
grove of orthodoxy and conventionalism, blind faith and 
fanaticism Their criticism of modem Indian films is 
marred by an illogical and irrational approach. Had 
they given constructive criticism about the so called defects 
and drawbacks in Indian, film’s,- their point would haver 
-certainly been considered bv some producers. 
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tmore than' vitality. In "the splendour of cinematography 
they may be good films; but there is certainly lack of 
• artistic finesse and aesthetic appeal. 

Even the best of - critics are unanimous in saying that 
a good film -should have a universal appeal, and a good 
•director is called upon not to demonstrate techniques, but 
to sort out the essential from the inessen'ial. the particular 
*from the general, the unconventional from the conven- 
tional. But it is a sad commentary on Indian filmdom,, 
that the essential is sacrificed at the altar of the inessential, 
the dramatic at the cost of the romantic and the realistifc 
at that of the superficial. Moreover there is no dramatic 
unity, the unity of time ; the unity of action, the unity of 
thought is a must, if a film is to be a meritorious one. Some 
foreign films like “Guns of Nalvarone” and “The Great 
Escape” are shining examples of it in maintaining and 
observing the unity of action and unity of thought. If Sir 
Laurance Olivier has carried consciously “a torch of 
f realism” in “Shakespeare”, our directors too can; Truly 
■speaking, a film is partly a vision, partly characterization 
and partly realism. But,, alas, all the three striking 
features are notably absent from our films. 

Techniques being common or easily available every* ' 
■where,' it is the ideas and their befitting treatment which 
are creative and have their own reward. The other • 
■drawbacks from which our film industry is badly suffering 
is that, our films are without any conviction. Without 
■conviction, ’there cannot be the creativity of mind, no 
■exhaustive probe into the malaise of the society. In , an 
art, where things are mecilessly thrown to the winds, it is 
reduced to mere mockery, a farce, a burlesque. The fire 
and fervour of an inventive and creative mind, rich with 
■experience, bristling with anger, brimming with ideas, is 
certainly not there. 

It is an ardent need to revitalize and remould our 
tfihndom, on lines as are essential to the needs of the time. 
Mere commercialisation without creativity is disastrous. 
-Art is vision. Art must serve a lofty mission— to create 
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•beauty, to give joy and delight and in the end to instruct. 
Its vital function is to stimulate thought and appeal to the 
•finer instincts of man, to edify, exalt and ennoble the 
•spirit. Art becomes art only when i 1 affects the people’s 
souls, reason and character. Art is not merely the 
feast of eyes and ears. I'he production of shaggy, shoddy 
films is not only a slur on tbe nation, but to artists them- 
selves, Filmcraft cannot be divorced from aesthetics. 
It is a signal service to give a serious thought to filmdom. 
•Government’s assistance to film industry is badly needed. 
Wc will have to pace with the new moving ideas of the 
world otherwise we will be nowhere. Indian film indus- 
try carries a heavy share of responsibility in the national 
.reconstruction. 

61. INDIA IN WORLD SPORTS 

Sports have a profound significance. Sports are 
•pyramids on which is formed the character of the people. 
It is through sports that the power of self. control, dis- 
•cipline, principle and the strength of character springs. 
In a sportsman lies the country or a country is judged by 
'her Sportsmen. Their behaviour, decency and decorum, 
•discipline, devotion and dedication, fair-play and civilized 
conduct are the indicators of a nation’s greatness. Sports- 
men can create friendly understanding and universal 
-outlook. Sports help people and serve as a moralising 
•force, A sportsman is just and honest in his dealings. 
He tries to feed the hungry, upkeep the poor and nurse the 
•sick This spirit of sportsmanship is well inculcated in 
Indian people. Sports apart from teaching us all the 
norms of a civilized behaviour and international fellow- 
•ieeling, helps in the development of -our mental and moral 
•faculties A sound mind is always found in a sound b idy. 
So far a sound mind a sound physique is the sine qua non. 
Sports make us enduring, cheerful, strong, self reliant and 
•impartial. Sports have a soothing effect on an agonized 
•mind, and make us buoyant and pulsating. Sports teach 
Mis team-work. 
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Role of India m the world of sports has been in a* 
state of fluctuation. Sometimes, Indian sportsmen won 
laurels in world sports, while at other moments, we have 
not fared well. To attain the heights in world sports is 
by no means an easy task. With India, still on the take- 
off stage in every field, we will have to endeavour hard to- 
attain the highest heights in the armament of world 
sports. Ours is an under- developed nation. The problems 
like a hydra-headed creature are haunting the custodians- 
of the country. For popularising sports, we need huge 
funds. The paucity of funds has been to some extent a. 
great hurdle in the popularisation of Indian sports. 

Reviewing the records of Indian sportsmen in the- 
horizon of world sports, it can be concluded that after 
ten years of India’s regular participation in the Inter- 
national Olympic Games (I.O.G.i since 1920, and after 
spending some crores on training our athletes and players, 
through lengthy coaching camps, through month-long 
' ..tours abroad and at home, and through the National, 
Institute of Sports, all that India has achieved is a 4th 
place in 400 metres race in i960 ; and a 5th place in 110' 
metres hurdles in 1 964. 

As Hockey has been a favourite game of India, we* 
have done much better for special reasons. Here, too, 
though we were uninterrupted world champions from 1928- 
to 1958, we lost to Pakistan in the Asian Games of 1958, 
the Olympic Games of 1960, and in the Asian Games of 
1962. In 1964, we however regained our supremacy. 

In wrestling we have done fairly well, though we have- 
yet to come in the first three. 

In football we won the Asian Championship in 1962 
despite heavy psychological odds. But our performance - 
in the Olympic games has not been up to the mark. 

While in swimming and gymnastics we have been, 
among the last. 

This is not a creditable result, all considered. Other 
-countries like 'the USSR and new African ones, which; 
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•entered the Olympic Games only a dozen or less years 
'back have shown creditable results. For example, 
-Abyssinia entered for the first time in the 26 miles long 
Marathon race in 1960, took the first place that year in 
Rome, and replaced it in 1964 in Tokyo thus making a 
mew world record both times. 

That we have not reached the positions of stardom in 
■the panorama of world sports is due to the fact that we 
■have been following a faulty policy and are heading 
-without any well-defined objective, which the nature of 
-the case demands. We have concentrated only in the 
.-production of a few chosen, good athletes and players. We 
-need to revise our sports policy, for only a right objective 
• can lead to a right policy. 

The only right National objective in a democracy can 
<'bc general fitness of the people. And this fitness must 
•not be merely on the physical plane, but on the mental 
-.and moral planes too This fitness must be sought for the 
.largest numbers possible, for national strength and success 
■of democratic way of life depend on the quality of the 
largest number of its people. Our supreme objective 
must be all round fitness, physical, mental and moral of 

*the populace, for ■ « • 

-distinction, but 
brings abo”t na 
•development, in 

•continued success at Hockey till 1958, was due to the fact 
-that we had many more youngsters playmg the game than 
in our rival countries. But now the trend is reversed. 
Hockey is played in foreign countries with greater zest 
.and enthusiasm, while our youngsters have been trapped 
• by films, clubs and coffee houses. 

Some arguments are advanced that it is because of 
financial hurdles and other crippling needs, that our 
-sports pyramid is not properly progressing. Money, 
•paucity of playgrounds are the main reasons in the un- 
growth of our sports. But if a well-defined programme 
is ' chalked out, we are sure that as regards players we can 
'take from the school-stage. The fault lies more in the 



lack of initiative and lack of will to work in the school', 
authorities. 

Apart from this, there is need to develop and inculcatc- 
sportsmanlike spirit and also to become sports-minded. 
Youngsters should be made to think that sports and 
study are the important factors in their life. So fostering 
play- mindedness is most essential. 

Almost every school or college lias its playground 
except in large cities. It becomes the duty of some 
teachers to act with initiative and enthusiasm and make- 
hundreds participate in sports and other games. This 
process will make millions fit and play-minded. There is 
no need to wait for the optimum conditions to come. 
The most important thing is to lead the youngsters to 
play and to become sports-minded. This spirit must, 
be imbibed from the early years in the youngsters. 

Another hurdle which is often mentioned is. - the 
\ absence of expert coaching. It is true to. a great extent. 
For this our teachers in thousands should be given 
training at some sports centres like the one National Sports- 
Club of India (N.S.C.I ) at New Delhi. Most of our 
teachers confine themselves in class rooms and take little 
interest in extra-curricular activities. If this is done, it 
will help a great deal m lessening indiscipline among 
students. However, for this extra time devoted by 
teachers, they should be given honorarium. 

‘ Some sports institutions adopt the practice of' 
bribing good players to join them Such players assume 
the air of superiority and become contemptuous of school 
and college discipline and neglect their studies. They 
thus become mere gladiators unable to earn a living when 
their scholastic career ends. This practice must be 
stopped. It is harmful for players in the long run 

To implement our national objective properly, there 
is" need to hive a broad-based central organization of' 
sports. Presently, we have the All India Council of' 
Sports, with its -State Sports Councils, the Central Advisory: 
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Board of Physical Education and the Centrally-conducted ■ 
Physical Efficiency Test?. But all these help only on the 
physical side and that mostly of the yooger section of the 
population. 

From these labyrinthine details, it is clear that if 
India really wants to shine in the domain of world sports 
and achieve the top-most positions, it is necessary that a. 
special impetus is given to sports Sports, apart from the 
fac*. arc means of recreation and pastime, provide the 
- f- ' — ’ d- r - — r’- ‘ ,f 1 


the playground, we can infuse a spirit of patriotism and 
nationalism among the youngsters and their minds would 
be moulded in accordance with the instruction and 


62. RURAL LIFE 


Rnral life is considered to be the idea! sort of life by 
all the seers and saints of India. It has its own charms 
and fascinations As compared with the humdrum and 
noisy life of the metropolis, rural life is quite calm and 
L while its serenity and simnlieitv. in 


me oi me metropolis, rural me is quite calm and 
quiet, while its serenity and simplicity, its backwoods and 
bowers are highly elevating and exalting. It is the rural 
life, about which Wordsworth speaks so highly, 
nr ds worth’s childhood oeriod wa« <r .u. '■! 


uie, 3DOUI wnicn ssoraswortn speaks so highly. 
Wordsworth’s childhood period was spent in the tranquil 
valhalla of lakeside district, which he eulogises profoundly 
in bis poems During his boyhood da> s . he enjoyed the 
blessed company of the shepherds and dalesmen, of the 
rustics and village greens, their manners and mores 
customs and conventions found their eloquent and exalting 
expression in the poetic fervours of Wordsworth. The 
influenceof these early surroundings was, as he afterward, 
said, “profound and lasting ; for rough and rugged «. 
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-they were, these simple peasant folk were types of the 
homely 'virtues of manhood and womanhood untainted 
by contact with the corruptions of civilization and from 
‘his familiar intercourse with them he learned faith in 
humanity and reverence of the elemental things of life.” 

It is in rural surroundings and scenes that one enjoys 

the sight and spectacle of nature. The superb landscapes, 
'the green harvests the cherry checked belles of villages 
-which are. beau ideal, can only be seen and enjoyed 
in the rural vista. The village peasants, who are rough 
■diamonds, work hard, till the lands. Agriculture is their 
main profession. Their life is free from all the; turmoils 
-and troubles of an urban life. The villagers are not 
touched by the unnecessary afiectati-ns and artifices 
and artificialities of city life. Theirs is the life of bliss ■ 
-and solitude. The peasants’ simple life is much better 
than the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. Their simple. 
\ dwellings and pure diet are quite in conformity with 
1 nature. 

No doubt, in the rural areas, one does not find 
•cinemas, libraries, clubs, and theatres. But the means of 
their amusement and recreation are cheaper and ennobling 
•as smoking, gossiping and dancing, n their dealings, 
r thcy are honest, in living simple, thinking high. Religion 
is their master passion. They are the most superstitious 
lot. Majority of them is illiterate and ignorant. They 
are unswept and non chalant with the cross currents of 
• contemporary policies or revolutionary ideals Orthodoxy 
is their doxy while simplicity is the hallmark of their life 
-and living. - . 

The village peasants are in their most exquisite mood 
•during the harvesting season. They are seen cutting, ; 
winnowing and separating com from the chaff. The 
-village belles clad in their multicoloured and multifarious 
-dons, dance and sing to the accompaniment of the trumpet. 
Most of their time is spent in ploughing the land and. 
sowing it, and reaping the plentiful harvest. But they 
'are not' only engrossed in their professional duties but 
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have ample of pastimes and pleasures which differ 
wjdely from the pastimes and pleasures enjoyed by the 
town people. 

The early dawn scene is really marvellous in the rural 
areas. The bracing breeze, the tinkling of the bells tied 
to the necks ol bulls, while on their way to the field, 
the sweet chirping of birds in the woodlands, the serene 
atmosphere, the golden disc of the rising sun, the village 
women going to fetch water from the wells with their 
pitchers on their heads, the melodious sound of the fanner 
singing some folk lore song or pastoral poem in his native 
dialect lend charm and beauty to the prevailing aura. 

The ecstasies of village life arc unique. We note 
Ascott’s penning of a country life, when he avouched, 
*T consider it tbe best part ol an education to have been 
born and brought up in the country.” 

That rural life is full of mirthfulness and contentment 


•raising health stands ds. Sanitation can be introduced 
and setting up of small-scale industiics can help a lot in 
avoiding the wastage of manual labour. By providing the 
farmer with the latest know-how m agriculture and giving 
him better seeds and other agricultural tools, he can 
increase his output, which would help the country a lot 
in solving the food problem. 

Rural life, therefore, is full of pleasures. Thenouri- 
• shing diet of villages kept the people healthy and strong. 
One can enjoy natuin m various moods. Cooper’s 
conclusion that “The town is mans world, but this 
(country life) is of God”, stands contct. Rutai life is de- 
lightful in the seme it is clothed with the objects cf nature. 
Nature’s blissful mood, healing touch and soothing effect 
upon man’s soul is immense God rtsides in the objects 
of nature So one is nearer to God's heart at a natural 
place. Thus, rural life has its own charms and ciqui* 
_ sitencss. 
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•General Assembly for international co-operation to exploit 
nuclear power for peaceful purposes. Since then, people 
k *^re thinking of applying the miracle-making energy to 
-constructive purposes instead of to wasteful ones. Now 
this one time wishful thinking has become a tangible 
reality. Astounding results have already been recorded 
-of the application of atomic energy in the fields of 
agriculture, industry, pov/rr production and medicine 
all over the world. The use of radioactive tracers in 
fertilizers has been the most succcsslul application. 
Experiments were conducted in Indian Agriculture 
•Research Institute for growing plants by atomic radiation. 
Cy subjecting seeds and plants to direct radiation as 
alpha-rays or gamma rays, it was demonstrated that 
more crops could be produced. There have been sue. 
‘Cessful experiments for destroying harmful bacteria. 
Which make food unfit for human consumption Over 
and above, atomic energy has been used to con- 
vert the arid and parched zones, sandy deserts and barren 
•tracts, into oases and fertile lands. 

In the sphere of health and hygiene, atomic energy 
has done wonders. Radioisotopes 01 iodine are helping 
-doctors to locate the area of brain tumour, and the radio- 
isotopes of phosphorus to measure the quantity of red 
blood corpuscles. While the use of radio-active cobalt 
• in combating cancer, the hitherto considered incurable 
disease, is simply marve’Ious. Even in the field of 
■industrial production, atomic energy is showing startling 
results. The use of atomic energy in connection with 
metal-making, mineral processing, machine design, glass 
■making, textile manufacture, paper and plastic processing, 
wood treatment, petroleum production, drug and food 
processing, electrical equipment, rubber and cement 
manufacture, has not merely increased the production but 
also improved the quality. 

Atomic energy is bringing the extraordinary revolutions 
in the modem times. It is bringing a steady transfor- 
mation in the modus operand i of industrial civilization. 
'Being many times more powerful than the steam or coke 



or the recent ' electrical energy, the times are not far off 
‘■when this nuclear fuel will replace electricity. In that 
atomic civilization, people will see the use of atomic 
energy in trains, aircrafts and ships. This energy, as is 
easy to carry in the remote parts of Himalayas than the 
coal, can be used in developing the difficult Himalayan 
terrains. Late Dr. Homi J. Bhabha, India’s leading most 
atomic scientist and Chairman, Indian Atomic Energy 
■ Commission till death, once remarked, “I venture to 
predict that a method -will be found for liberating fusion 
energy in a controlled measure within the next two 
decades. When that happens, the energy problems of 
the world will truly have been solved for ever. Tor, the 
fuel will be as plentiful as the heavy hydrogen in the ocean.. 
Tremendous power has been concentrated in the hands of 
man which, used with discretion, will rebuild the world 
tom in strifes.” 

The practical utility of nuclear radiation and nuclear 
energy is manifold. The radiation can be used to retard, 
meat spoilage, to keep vegetables from sprouting. While 
radiation thereby has saved many lives. Atom promises 
to affect much of man’s life, to transform it completely.. 
At the same time, the symptoms to bring about an eleva- 
tion of social and economic plans are quite evident. Atom 
has proved a good source of energy to those areas .of the 
' world which are lacking in energy. Recently, a French, 
nuclear strategist pointed out that the cost of nuclear 
weapons is less than conventional ones. So will be the cost 
of nuclear furnaces less than the conventional furnaces. 
Moreover, the status of a nation in modem times is gauged 
by the ability to use and utilize atomic energy for bene- 
ficial ends. A country which is not in the field of atomic 
power is stigmatized as’ a backward country. 

, the province of atomic science, India is not lagging 
behind. India has also gatecrashed in the atomic age 
an las set up an Atomic Energy Commission for exploring 

Jr? FX ba i U ?- > &n c sys,emat ’ z ‘ n g the research works in 
this held. India s first atomic reactor went into operation 


in 1956, at Trombay. India is blessed by having huge 
■stores of radioactive elements like Radium, Thorium and 
Uranium on the coastal lands. There is a hope of 
humanity in atomic energy for solving the greatest 
problems India had the piivilege to be the Chairman 
of ‘Atoms For Peace* Conference, which was held at 
Geneva in 1955, to explore the wap and means of harnes- 
sing this new powerful atomic energy for the best of 
humanity. In Dr. Bhabha, India bad not merely an 
ouststanding atomic energy expert, but also a visionary 
and symbol of India’s atom-for peace programme. India 
has already embarked upon this programme intensively, 
vigorously and has set up a number of medical and research 
centres like Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay, and 
the Chittaranjan Cancer Hospital, Calcutta. These 
centres have succeeded in studying new methods of 
•diagnosing and treating certain types of cancer and 
leukemia. India has made great strides in the atomic 
■energy prrgramme and Dr. Bhabha was in the vanguard 
■of this programme. Through the persistent efforts of Dr. 
Bhabha, India has been well placed on the atomic map 
of the world. 

64. MY FAVOURITE POET 
( I Yordiworlh ) 

The study of Wordsworth is a fascinating one. He is a 
•queer mixture of extroversion and introversion. Words- 
worth is one of those English poets who have a large 
bulk of output to their credit His poetic creation on 
the astronomical scale is not surprising became it represents 
and reflects more than half a century of sweeping and 
■waking moments. Though a great bard of England and 
a poet who spearheaded the movement of Romantic 
Revival, it is a fact, nevertheless, that in his poetic touch, 
there is no certainty. Sometimes, he soars on the wings 
of imagination and climbs the empyrean heights and 
sometimes he flounders along the moors with most 
•exasperating shamble. But the weaker and insigni- 
ficant poetic creations should not blind us and abandon- 
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unfulfilled, when he saw the rise and growth of ugly forces 
and 'malodorant evils like the excesses of the reign of 
terror, the sensational rise of Napoleonic Wars , the 
restoration of the Bourbons ; the determined attempts 
made by the crowned heads of Europe after Waterloo to 
destroy democracy— all these events were naturally 
productive of vast disturbances in thought and feeling* 
That age of Wordsworth’s craving of buoyancy and 
expectation passed away and the age of unrest and 
disillusion succeeded. 


His publication of 'Lyrical Ballads’ was an epoch* 
making landmark in the history of English literature. In 
this monumental work, Wordsworth's object was to 
‘propose to himself as his object to give the charm of 
novelty to the things of everyday’. The second edition 
of the Lyrical Ballads expound his famous theory of poetic 
diction and his views regarding the subject matter of 
poetry. The very quintessence of these publications was 
to present a formula of reaction from the practice of the 
18th century poetry and it laid down that the poetry 
ought to be written in the simplest language of the common 
people and that the poetic essence consists wholly in 
fixing the result of an impassioned spiritual experience. 
The inwardness of Lyrical Ballads is clearly an aesthetic 
application of sentimental democracy. Wordsworth is 
concerned in this work with the psychology of poor people. 
He makes human soul as centre of art in his poetic sallies. 
On many occasions, he seems to be in search of truth than 
poetry. But still there ai* •* • ’• 1 - — * : v*\ 

elevating thoughts. The ■ ■ i ■ . • 

poems, moralising? of a 

guided by an edifying and utilitarian purpose. These 

, . . '‘•I — «. 


_ His 'Prelude is a study in personal tenderness, in the 
childhood days, an almost elegial proclivity to evoke the 
memories of firs own childhood, make his soul-stirring 
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poetic works n most thrilling record of a soul towards 
the full possession of self, in it, the thought and form 
arc in perfect harmony. 

His ’Excursion’ is an epic without action. It has a 
teaching of true and permanent value. On the whole it 
is a diffused description of scenery which the poet has 
elsewhere caught in brighter glimpses. It is also a diffused 
statement of hopes and beliefs which is crystallized more 
exquisitely elsewhere round moments of inspiring emotions. 

The best poet in Wordsworth is found in his lyrical 
expressions. ‘The Lucy Gray’, ‘Alice Fell’ and ‘Daffodils’ 
etc., arc his inspiring expressions on the subject of nature. 

Wordsworth is primarily and predominantly called 
a poet of nature. His poetic raptures delve deep into the 
beauty of lushgrecn meadows, woodlands, the mountains, 
the lakes, the sounding cataract. He interprets the 
natural beauty in spiritual terms. The development of 
\ thought in the flora and fauna of nature is transitional 
' and its gradual growth from sensuousness to spirituality 
is evident as we pass from his early works to his later 
poetic creations. 

Tn the first stage his love for nature was a healthy boy’s 
love of the open air and freedom of the fields. He haunted 
the hills, dales, ravines for the sake of angling, swimming 
and hunting. It is in this sensuous passion, he quips : 

“For the coarser pleasures of my boyish days 
And their glad animal movement all gone by. ! ’ 

He roamed and ventured into the abode of nature 
and enjoyed all the sights, scenes and sounds of nature 
and in a thrilling moment writes : 

“The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain and deep and gloomy woods, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love.” 
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But with the passing of time, his conception of nature 
'turned from sensuous to spiritual and mystic. The mysti- 
■cisra is pervading in his later works. As he shows vs m 
bis ‘The Lines Composed a few miles above Tintera 
Abbry’, and the *Odc on the Intimations of Immortality' 
—nature was for him an embodiment of the Divine Spirit. 

J *” 1 " J " *' • i 5 the greatest of 

■ oler, the mother. 

■ 1 Nature to him 

J» inejivmg ictieciiotun uou, me vet y sign and symbol 
-of God. With all these assertions, "he means that between 
the indwelling soul of the universe and the soul of man, 
which is akin to it, spiritual communion is po«sibIe thro- 
ugh which we may gain constantly in power, peace, and 
happinejs”, says Hudson. 

While Wordsworth is a poet of nature, he is no less a 
■poet of man. The annals of the poor and the common 
people found their eloquent expression in the versification 
of Word worth. His 'Michael’ is a proof of this. Common 
men. peasants and village greens, the depiction of the 
sounds, sights and scenes of nature form the very fabric 
-of his poetry- His ‘Tintem Abbey’ is locus classteus and 
-consecrated formulary of Wordsworthian ^ Faith. His 
-conception of God and nature is enshrined in this poetic 
■piece which is a creation of the highest poetic order. The 
truth of an inner and deeper connection between Man 
and Nature dawned on him. He constantly began to hear 
happy lines in nature and was no longer ignorant about 
the 

“The still sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power. 

To chasten and subdue ” 

He began to feel the existence of an intellectual and 
moral life in nature. This faith of a moral life in nature 
-is enshrined in his profound couplet : 

“And ’tis my faith that every’ flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes.” 
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Wordsworth learns more from nature than anything-, 
else. According to the worthy bard of England, if any- 
one approaches nature in the right and with a sacred 
mind, leaving aside his 'meddling intellect’ which 'mis- 
shapes the beauteous forms of things’ and ‘murders, to. 
dissect’, he can extract the philosophical intellectualism. 
and refined emotionalism. To consider Nature as a. 
moralist, is an over-riding passion with Wordsworth and 
his deep faith in this doctrine is well evident, when he- 
asserts : 

“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you moie of man 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.” 

Thus Wordsworth views nature fiom a different angle- 
than his contemporaries like Keats, Coleridge, Byron and 
Shelley. To Wordsworth, man and nature are the two 
\ manifestations of the same reality. Keats and Tennyson, 
"were the pictorial painters of nature while Wordsworth was 
a spiritual exponent of nature. Wordsworth spiritualises 
nature, while Shelley intellectualises it. Wordsworth was. 
a believer in the ‘Vedantic’ doctrine of ‘Immanence’ 
i.e., God pervades in each and every object of nature. 

On the whole, Wordsworth’s love for the humble folks - 
of humanity, as a poet of nature and common man, as an 
interpreter of the weals and woes of the humanity in 
general, as a writer of poetry which has common themes, 
as an exponent of the doctrine of transcendentalism, 
place him at the acme of English literature and is ranked 
only next to Shakespeare and Milton in the hierarchy of" 
English literature. 


— : o : — 

6 -. MY FAVOURITE NOVELIST 

( Jane Austen) 

Jane Austen happened to live on the literary stage-, 
during the last quarter of eighteenth century and the first:. 
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quarter of nineteenth century. Miss Jane Austen was a 
highly sophisticated aTtist. In her novels, ue find artistic: 
excellences, literary grandeur and perfect reflection of her 
age. Her novels mirror the prevalent conventions and 
customs, the mores and manners, the art and literature of' 
those times. In some aspects, she was the last and finest 
flower of that century at its quintessential. She was a 
direct literary dcsceodent of Addison, Goldsmith and 
Miss Burney. She is often called as 'Fielding Feminized’. 
She was an unconscious revolutionary and lived a quiet 
and sheltered existence and was immune from the great 
movements of her times. The French Revolution, the 
Napoleonic wars swept by her without any comment. 
She got away the injection of sensibility and sentimentality,, 
for her those qualities are only material for her satire. 
She is never angry with her characters but contempt for 
the silly and affected and stupid is constantly found in 
her novels. 

She is an authoress of about half a dozen novels. One 
of the moat important of her literary creations is Pride 
and Prejudice. Her philosophy is to delineate the life 
and living of a small group oT people comprising three or 
four ‘families. Her subject is always a )oung woman 


single man in possession of a good fortune must be in 
want of a wife/’ This dictum epitomises the entire story 
of 'Pride and Prejudice’. The heroine of this novel, 
Miss Elizabeth Bennette, is an intelligent and conscientious 
lady having sensible morality and moral sensibility. In 
thil novel, the heroine has been shown not merely hunting 
for husband, but her mental and intell ctual thinking 
rebuts all the proud and arrogant heroes. She observes 
that there is a tinge of pride in the mind of Darcy, the 
hero of the novel. So she develops a prejudice against 
Darcy. The delineation of the heroine’s character is 
dominating in this novel. 
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Marriage is an important theme in her novels. Because, 
"marriage is perhaps the most important event of social 
significance in the lives of human beings. She deals with 
ingenuity and shill with all the marriage problems that 
arise in her writings. The cropping of misunderstanding 
-and confusion is too much in her novels, which, though 
later on is dispelled and then the hero and heroine begin 
to understand each other. She satirizes some characters, 
but her satire is simply meant to laugh at the frailties and 
foibles of mankind. In ‘Pride and Prejudice’ Mr. Collins 
and Lady Katherine de Bourgh are figures of fun, mon- 
strous puppets of silliness and snobbery, but they are ela- 
borated and laughed at with something like affection;- 
Mr. Nonis in ‘The Mansfield Park’, and the Eltons in 
‘Emma’ are exposed in a withering scorn, they are comic, 
•but in a way quite different from other characters, and 
the dry scorn with which they ai e exposed is a moral. 
So Jane Austen was a moralist. Her satire is like a suDny 
rippling which falls on the judge and the thief with the 
ysame intensity. She is not serious in mocking upon 
humanity. Her novels, as a matter of fact, are social 
documents. Even the depiction of male characters like 
Mr. Edward Bertram of ‘Mansfield Park’ and Darcy of 
"Pride and Prejudice’, is in a highly Grandisonian way. 

Her novels represent a ‘Feminization of Fieldings’. 
Her fiction is as much steeped in irony, both in language, 
-and style and situations as his (Fielding's). She lays main 
emphasis in her works on manners, which she sees as 
morals in microcosm. She considers the errors and 
follies of youngmen as a result of faulty upbringing. As 
is evident from Pride and Prejudice, behind the wicked- 
ness of Gydia’s elopement with Wickham, lies the foolish- 
ness of her mother and irresponsibility of her father. 

Her novels are comic revelations. Comedy deals with' 
conflict between illusion and reality. Her first literary 
creations reflect a .conflict of an immature and between 
Literature and Life and in her later writings she exposes 
and dissects the follies and illusions of mankind. Elizabeth 
in ‘Pride and Prejudice’ is a heroine, as witty as charming. 
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She is an embodiment of wit and wisdom. Comedy, to- 
Austen, is a vehicle of moral judgment. Dante defines 
comedy as, “a scries of harsh complications having pros- 
•perous conclusion.” In her novels we find the ‘Comedy 
of Sex’. In this respect she occupies a place between 
'Fielding and Meredith. Nothing is hidden from her. 
She is more an observant. She detests meanness and vul- 
garity. Her heroines for all their faults arc always rational 
ladies and those who cannot be gay and comedy should 
at least be sensible, amiable and well-informed. Would— 
be- blue-stockings are her pet aversions. The secret com* 
plexities of self love, the absurd vanities and quiverings of 
selfishness, the arrogance and obduracy of privileged 
people are reflected in her novels with certain irony. 

'Emma’ ll8i6) is an other novel by Jane Austen, 
whose heroine Emma Wodehouse Jacks Elizabethan intel- 
ligence but her judgment is well shown when she rejects 
her lighthearted, objective, thoughtfrec love pretender 
Churchill and marries a mellowed man who is wise, 
intelligent and sympathetic to her. Her ‘Northanger 
Abbey’ is a literary burlesque In ‘Persuasion* {18I8), 
satire and ridicule take a milder form. The tone is warmer 
and interest is evoked by a more subtle interplay of 
characters. 

Her novels arc social revelations, which depict the 
humdrum of life. In three or lour families, she describes 
the whole world Her characters appear like living beings, 
something real and original. Her comments on almost 
all the subjects of her treatment are illuminating and 
interesting. Macaulay is neither the first nor the last 
dutinguished commentator to compare Jane Austen to 
Shakespeare, and in this context, the parallel docs not 
seem strange, when he says, “Shakespeare has had neither 
equal nor second But among the writers, who have 
approached nearest to the manners of the great master, 
we have no hesitation in placing Austen a w. man, of 
whom England is justly proud. She has given us a multi- 
tude of character common plays, all such as we meet 
every day. Yet they arc all as perfectly discriminated 
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'from each other as if they were the most eccentric of 
human beings.” In Miss Bronte’s view, Austen’s material 

are the “surface of the lives of genteel people.” 

The chief characteristics like faithful observation, 
personal detachment and a fine sense of ironic comedy, 

- are well blended into the works of Austen. . Least affected 
• by social miseries, she was in a measure sympathetic and 

tolerant towards the poor, without the faintest weakness 
for the aristocrat and well to-do. She least pretends to be 
a social reformer. She ridicules folly and excuses sin 
•wherever she can She judges her characters by their 
opportunities in life. 

Jane Austen is my favourite, in ways more than one. 
She is a novelist of much deeper emotions and sentiments 
than what she appears on the surface. The foibles, 
illusions and self-contradictions of human nature appear 
to her as most delightful ingredients. Her characters fall 
"■•• into the pitfalls of error from which they are rescued not 
•by their own adroitness or ingenuity but by the kindness 
of fortune or Providence. This approach to cbaracteri* 
sation makes Austen's art remarkable. Her characters 

- are touched iu a comic spirit. Elizabeth, Jane and Emma 
are cleverer than other heroines of fiction. Anne Eliot, 
in 'Persuasion’ is temperamentally good. All these 

- characters are creatures in flesh and blood Fanny Price 
in ‘Mansfield Park’, is drawn on a different scale. She 
has romantic sweetness which cannot be experienced 
through comedy. Fanny Price maintains an objectivity 
■of outlook, and an impersonality, which is the hallmark 

- of Shakespeare. 

Her way of looking upon characters is that of ironical 
amusement, but she never looks upon her characters with 
a sense of antipathy and hatred. Says David Cecil : ‘ Her 
irony is the very substance of her style ”. 

With all this, her touch was so sure, her humour so 
subtle and sublime, her characterisation so life-like, that 
all competent critics regard her as one of the finest literary 
dilettante, English Fiction has ever produced. The social 
realism forms the very keynote of her novels. 

— : o : — 
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66. NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

It is difficult to define nationalism precisely and exac- 
tly. However, different people with different religions, 
races and languages, though living in one country, 
■enjoying its political and economic atmosphere; ought 
to respect and defend the territorial integrity and 
sovereignty of that country. These people are expected 
as well to respect the national heroes of the country down 
the centuries. They are also expected to treat the coun- 
. try as a motherland. Suppose, there arc some people, 
who arc Indians not by birth but by domicile, nationalism 
demands that at the time of external aggression, internal 
■subversion or during financial chaos, they must side with 
and support the nationalist government. They must do 
everything to protect and defend the frontiers of the 
-country. True nationalism demands all these things. 

The growth of nationalism goes back to 19 th century. 
People of the world started thinking which made men to 
limit the boundaries of their ideological thought-streams 
and thus emerge as a nation. These thoughts, as a 
matter of fact, were motivated by the thought -provoking 
and epoch-making book entitled ‘The Social Contract’, 
■written by French social Philosopher known as Jean Jacque 
Rousseu. There was an idea prevalent before the time 
of Rousseu which enunciated that Government was based 
either upon force or upon personal leadership, but Rousseu 
came out courageously to rebut this idea and avouched 
that so long as Government was based upon the will 
and consent of the people, no Government could function 
properly. 

The rays of nationalism were emanated and spread 
from the French Revolution. A revolutionary movement 
was brewing in France during the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century, which when ripened, culminated into 
French Revolution in 1789. The whole country of France 
was surcharged with patriotic and nationalistic fervour 
-and this strong wave of nationalism revolted against and 
'uprooted the established corrupt monarchy. French 
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■Revolution is an epoch-making change in .European-, 
history. Upon this fertile ground of revolution, thcre- 
orifinated and emerged the idea of nationalism in the 
political life of European history. So, this idea came to be 
recognised in the pai lours of politics and people asserted 
that State is the only befitting expression and outpouring 
of national will. If we peruse the pages of _ European 
history of the 19th century, it is known, how this principle 
of nationalism was put into practice. Every nation in. 
Europe, who was having her natural geographical boun- 
daries, became a separate entity. This lea to the 
people of the world to demand for the recognition of their 
nationalistic principles and thus to acquire a separate- 
nationhood. 

This type of thinking resulted in the outbreak of the 
First World War of 1914. The Germans, who were having 
a comprehensive background of nationalism, wanted to- 
extend their frontiers out of sheer political aggrandize- 
ment and to bring the weaker and smaller nations under 
their subjection. This aggressive nationalism proved a. 
bane for Germany as well as the rest of the world. Germans 
was the cry of fanatic patriotism and they adopted a 
bellicose nationalism which brought damnation, death, 
and destruction to Germans as well as the rest of the 
countries who fought against theexpansionism of Germany 
in order to defend the honour and sovereignty ot their own. 
countries. The Germans received a crushing defeat and. 
peace was restored by the historic treaty of Versailles. 
The entire European continent was reshuffled and recast 
and the minorities were given the right to choose thc- 
government of their liking. So the self determination 
to minorities was a natural corollary of the principle of" 
nationalism. Self determination was the outcome of the 
mind of Woodrow Wilson, the renowned statesman and 
political scientist of U.S A. just after the treaty of Versa- 
illes, the people of the world in general and leading-most, 
statesmen, politicians and thinkers of the world in. parti- 
cular felt that the right of self determination instead of 
bringing stability and political equ librium in the world, 
has led to the aggravation of political stability because.- 
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people began to think in' terms of their own separate 
existence and tried to aggrandise their political hunger at 
the cost of others. And again, there was World-Wide con- 
flagration in 1939. and how these nations flouted inter- 
national pacn and threw to the winds all the scruples of 
humanity and international law, proved that the principle 
of seif-determination was not merely.a dubious principle 
but was also a disastrous conclusion. The cause of 
World War It, was again the Nazi Germany underits 
Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler, which sounded the trumpet ol 
war and challenged the peace- living nations of the world. 
Hitler's aggressive nationalism was not only disastrous’tbat 
shook the peace of the world, but also that the German 
fascists made a mass massacre of Jews in gas chambers 
and through other barbarous means. 

All these ignoble happenings of two World Wars and 
mass exterminations of communities, compelled the custo- 
dians and guardians of international morality to devise a 
better formula other than self determination in order to 
bring about a social stability, a political balance between 
the nations of the world. The ideas of a World Order, 
♦ e., the installation of World Government, was put forth 
by the astute politicians, wise statesmen and great 
political commentators, so that people may forget their 
narrow national outlook and develop and acclimatize 
themselves in a life on international scale, transcending 
nationalism, forgetting the idea of separate and selt- 
contained national entities. But this very talk of setting 
up a World Government is not merely Utopian and Don 
Quixotic in the present context of world politics, when 
there is emergence of many free countries, but also imprac- 
ticable and dreamy. It is difficult to bring the entire 
world populace in one world order, until and unless the 
curse ol ignorance and mass illiteracy is eclipsed from this 
planet. Internationalism is a good and attractive idea, 
but its crippling limitations are well known. To become 
an internationalist, there is need ot shedding the narrow, 
■parochial and sectarian loyalties and instead adhere to 
ihe universality of thought and brotherhood of ma ^ 
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Although, we have seen a remarkable growth of inter- 
nationalism in the post- World War II period,., The- 
afflictions of war like diseases, epidemics, destruction and 
.deaths were haunting humanity. People thought to come 
out of their narrow grooves of nationalism and contribute 
something tangible in the reservoir of internationalism 
so that direct links may be developed with different coun • 
.tries. Th-rc was an exchange of goodwill missions, 
cultural delegations and scientific personnel between 
.various countries The world recognized the importance 
.of internationalism insofar as the sphere of science and 
culture is concerned. The economic debacle of one 
country becomes the concern of the other country. The 
food crisis in any country is helped by other countries. All 
’ these point to the fact that there has come a sort of cul- 
tural understanding in the province of culture, science 
and even economics, but politically this world is far away 
from, this reality. International co-operation among nations 
is a must in the modern times because in this strifetom 
and idea-ridden world which is dominated by the deadly 
war weaponry, any wrong step by any world power 
would unleash a trail of horror and terror, of doom and 
damnation over the head of humanity. 

The creation of U.N.O. is the plausible step in trans- 
lating the idea of internationalism into reality. - This . 
world body is a forum of about 129 countries of the world. 
All the disputes of national and international importance 
arc discussed and settled on the floor ofU.N. through 
peaceful means, U.N.O. has proved to be a good agency 
in fostering the spirit of internationalism. There is a 
school of political thought .which opines that nationalism 
is the. sine qua non of a nation’s integrity and security and 
■stability,. while internationalism is also deemed necessary 
because it. makes us learn to respect the sovereignty of 
other nations. Even best thinker and philosopher like 
.Bertrand Russell has propounded in favour of world 
government to administer the affairs of all the nations of 
the world, which would avoid mutual bickerings and 
other trivial incidents between nations. 



The cross fertilization or cultures and sciences is going 
-on. This will perhaps necessitate the rapid inculcation of 
the spirit of internationalism in the political fields as 
' well. This would not merely be the process of political 
-self aggrandizement, but would also make the chances of 
war very bleak. The ideas of colonialism would also go 
into doldrums and then there would be the emergence of 
a spirit which would endeavour for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. The pernicious ideologies would 
crumble and people would call themselves as world 
. -citizens. That would be the most exalting ideal of the 
whole humanity which synchronises with H.G. Wells’ 
dictum : "Our true nationality is mankind." 


67. DISCIPLINE IN LIFE 


Life is incomplete and wayward if there is no discipline 
in it. Discipl ne is the process of acting and adhering, 
obeying and agreeing to a common code of conduct, to 
certain rules and regulations framed and meant for the 
guidance of human affairs in the different^ walks of life. 
Discipline is a systematic process of training, overt and 
covert, in accordance with a set of principles and laws 
decided by the totality of the society unanimously. There 
is discipline in everything. Every institution, every entity 
has some guidelines and to act according to that means 
to be disciplined in life. For example. Nature. There 
is discipline in Nature. Every object of nature is in strict 
adherence to the heavenly system. The universal law 
rules nature. The phenomenon of seasons, the movement 
of stars and celestial bodies, the occurrence of day and 
night natural vegetation — are all based on some order. 
Had ’there been no discipline, there would have been 
chaos and confusion in nature. All this shows that the 
whole universe is governed by some order. As Pope says : 
“Order is Heaven’s first Law." 


Discipline is one of the most important ingredients of 
life. A life without discipline is just like a letter without 
address or a ship without its sails or an aeroplane;'— 



its pilot. Before we teach discipline to others, it is better 
and wise to be self-disciplined first To be self disciplined, 
one must know the inwardness of human nature and 
should be able to distinguish and judge the right and 
wrong cause. If the cause is right but the approach is. 
wrong then the man is not diciplined. To practise dis- 
cipline in life, there is need of self-knowledge Knowledge 
of outward things and knowledge of oneself are important 
points in this context. We live and fight for a principle. 
To keep principles alive means following the path 'of 
discipline If we approach a cause in a haphazard and 
unsystematic way, then the very pleasure of discipline 
vanishes Before we preach discipline and decorum to- 
others, it is necessary to be self-disciplined. Because self- 
discipline implies desire for self-improvement, confess our 
mistakes and the resolute will to rectify the mistakes.. 
Our fight should consist in upholding a noble cause Dis- 
cipline is the systematic approach to every problem oflife. 
We must shun prejudices and predilections and fight for 
the fine values of life. 

For me the very object of education is to inculcate 
discipline among students. Merely teaching of the sub- 
jects is no education. Rather, one of the aims of educa- 
tion should be to train the most important values. It 
forms the very base on which the whole life of man stands.. 
So the very standard of an educational institution is judged 
from the discipline which it provides to the students. If 
a student is guided properly, taught properly and trained 
in the higher values, of life properly, his is then the ideal 
life and ideal institution. If the institutions become 
earning machines, then the very purpose of education 
becomes a burlesque, a farce. Discipline should be 
enforced in the schools and colleges. These are the train- 
j ug .ground for students. ■ The most formative period of 
their life lies in school or college Students are just like 
delicate . twigs. As a twig is bent so the tree will grow. 

-ri ^ die case with students. This spirit of discipline: 
will have to be. imbibed in them. They are the very 
pillars of the nation, the very ray of hope for the nation. 
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Moreover "Schoolhouscs arc the republican line of the 
fortificitions," as says Horace Mann It is, therefore, a 
thing of paramount importance to keep a vigilant eye on 
students The educational institutions are temples of 
learning and must have their tine forte, quoting Cicero , 
■"what greater or better gift cm we ofTer the republic than 
to teach and instruct our youth ?” Stude ts’ energies 
mutt be properly channelised because they are the wealth 
of the nation. They must be asked to refrain f ro m the clut. 
chc3 of politicians who, simply to serve their own ulterior 
motives, provoke the students. Presently, there has 
•crept, into the community of students, an obstinate evil 
of indiscipline. That is why there have been recently the 
violent demonstrations, strikes and stir in some of the' 
Indian universities It is sad that students have become 
puppets in the hands of clever and crafty politicians and 
•do something which degrades themselves and the society 
as a whole. 

n*.-*-"-* • — *•’- are 
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jaws of death. They do not stand for question and 
hesitation. Theirs is but to do and die. The illustrious 
example of Casablanca is a testimony of the faith in dis- 
cipline, who on the order of his father was asked not to 
leave the deck of the burning ship even if the flames over- 
power him Discipline is the core and keynote of army. 
An ill disciplined regiment may bring hoiror and humilia- 
tion to the whole nation. A disciplined army wins !au- 
Tels for the country by giving a defeat to the enemy. No de- 
moralization is allowed in the army because if the army’s 
morale is shattered, then there is disaster for the whole 
nation. They arc taught team spirit, and asked to obey 
earnestly the orders of the commanders. 

So is the necessity ol discipline in sports. Defeat or 
-victory dees not count, what counts is their organised 
spirit. A player is required to be most disciplined and 
•subordinate his interests to the larger interests of the team- 
Without discipline, sports are empty, devoid of any 
meaning. / — 
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' Indiscipline in public life is mounting like anything- 
Mutual recriminations, intrigues, party squabbles and sucb 
manoeuvrings as to down others form a part of present 
public life. Dissensions and distresses, incoherent ideas 
and different views have reduced the public life to 
mockery and mimicry. For personal ends, one. sacrifices 
everything, discipline, duty and manners. It is a dirty 
development which we are noticing today in the various- 
paity ranks. Ill-will, rancour and malice have crept 
into the minds of the people and are only busy to gain- 
their power and privilege by hook or by crook, by fair- 
means or foul. It is really a sad state of affairs. .The 
endless series of groupings and other dissenting notes are- 
bringing our life, political or social, on the path of perdi- 
tion and ruin. 

The canker of indiscipline has been injected into every- 
branch of public and private life. This, indeed, is unfor- 
tunate. For serving one’s own predilections and procli- 
vities, one resorts to indiscipline and incongruous ways to 
achieve and fulfil his evil designs. This is the colossal- 
lackness of mental and moral discipline Some are out 
to pave the way for an anarchy and confusion. Ti ey 
want revolution and unrest, bloody turmoils and tribula- 
tions to serve their own ends. This must be prevented 
and public should be strongly advocated to follow the 
path of discipline and duty. 

Man must imbibe inhim the spirit of discipline and- 
save the august institutions from the revolutions and 
debacles.^ Formation of character in accordance with the 
right ethics of the country is the need of the tunes. The 
brutal and -barbarous way should be replaced by humani- 
tarian and regulated ones. To serve the interests of the 
nation is the object of fundamental importance. We 
should not do anything that may bring a nation in disrepute 
and dishonour. For this a regular and methodical mode 
of living is a must. Disobedience to the established 
canons of morality leads to insipid emulation, increased 
ignorance, retarded study, mental instability, moral turpi- 



tude, sham pretensions and reckless ideas and ideals, 
which can only bring damnation and disrespect to the 
indivi uals as well as nations. A nation is judged by the 
standards of discipline and code of morality, which its 
people observe and practise. 

A school of thought maybe of the opinion that this 
** * — - • • ' ut liber* 

■ id mail* 
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ty means the respect for rules and regulations. Bailey says : 
"It matters not how long we live, but how." A few 
moments of disciplined life are worth the whole lire 
spent in an indisciplined and irregular way. Closing with 
Seneca’s dictum : "As is a tale, so is life : not how long 
it is, how good it is, is what matters ” 

68. THE IMPORTANCE OF SELF RELIANCE 

One of the most important lessons which our leader- 
ship has learnt from the events of the past few months 
has been the ever increasing faith in self reliance. To be 
self reliant in every sphere of human activity, like eco- 
nomy, agriculture, defence equipment, food etc. is the stark 
realisation of the past happenings. To stand on our own 
legs has been the outcome of the Indo-Pak inferment 
of Sept. 1965. How we were put into the whirlpool of 
problems and how the comic spectators acted is known to 
one and all. Gandhiji’s inspiring message is soul-itirring 
and thought provoking when he said : "The first lesson 
we must learn is of self-reliance and self help. If we 
assimilate this lesson, we shall at once free ourselves from 
disastrous dependence upon foreign countries and ultimate 
bankruptcy." 

Self-sufficiency almost in every field of life is a must 
fora self respecting naiion. We achieved independence 
from the foreign thraldom about nineteen years ago. Inde- 
pendence opened before us a pandora’s box of problems. 
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With our economy exploited for long fay British regime, 
we had to make some adjustments so as the ship of the 
nation moves on. Dependence was somewhat natural.^ 
But our programme of development through five-year 
plans was meant to free this country from the economic- 
strings of other foreign countries. We did achieve an 
astounding progress in this short span of three Plans. But 
even the crippling problems of rising prices, inflationary 
spirals, food problem and the shortage of the latest equip- 
ment in defence, engender in us a mood of pessimism, 
despair and dependency. This was further aggravated 
when, during the period of conflict, other countries refused 
to supply us the basic needs of our country. The attitude 
of the whole world was surprising. This created in us a 
psychology of self reliance. To depend on our own pro- 
duction was greatly felt by the leaders and the masses 
of our country. Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri gave a clarion 
call to the nation to be self-reliant. 

There is not least denying the fact that for self-suffici- 
ency at the national level topmost endeavours should be 
made to achieve a degree of self-sufficiency, consistent and 
compatible with our sovereignty, self-respect, and the 
■ national power so as to thwart any foreign subjection or 
aggression. The slogan, at this time, apart from other 
slogans should be national honour. Anyone who casts his 
-covetous eyes on the sacred soil of India, must be given a 
'Befitting reply. 

Now we shall count the major departments where we 
shall have to attain self-sufficiency and thus.be self-reliant. 
First of all lake the case of agriculture. Agriculture is tbe 
very base of our country's economy. Though our planners 
have given greatest attention in this respect but still 
India is facing a difficulty in agricultural self-sufficiency. 
The food crisis in our country is staying. No -doubt, 
there is as well a gradual growth in population but ways 
and means should be devised so as we should not depend 
upon foreign assistance and aid as regards food grains. 

, The second dominant factor, in which we should be 
self reliant and self-sufficient, is that of industry.' In this 
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-defence and development of a nation. The wastage of 
"human energy must be prevented. The use of manual 
labour can bring about a great advancement and accent 
in the field of national economy. So, industrially, we 
should also be self reliant. 

■ The production of defence equipment and on a scale as 
would meet the national needs during anv untoward event, 
is also of great importance. How India felt the need of 
military hardware and spare parts to replenish our tnili- 
tary equipment, only compels us to erect a sound base of 
production in defence. We must possess all such parapher- 
nalia of defence. It h gratifying to note that our future 
planning will be defence oriented. Production must be 
increased in every sector. 

An emphasis should also be laid on the youths of India 
to eschew the habits of dependence. Because among Indian 
youths and adults one sees everywhere distinct traces of 
dependency pattern which definitely thwarts the autonomy 
formation and attainment of self sufficiency. 

Apart from Government, masses are also expected to 
act boldly on this issue of self reliance. Let there be a 
commitment on the part of all the people to be self-reliant. 
It is not merely enough for the elites and the leaders to 
have commitments towards the programme ol self-suffi- 
- ciency and self reliance. Merely crying from the house- 
tops for self reliance won’t do. What needed is to engross 
vigrouily and to work in a way which accentuates the 
process of national regeneration and economic indepen- 
dence. 

The other factor to be taken note of is that we should 
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reliance. Innovation should be encouraged. The em- 
phasis on deferred gratification and not on immediate grati- 
fication should be laid. We should forgo immediate 
consumption in favour of future prosperity. 

Efforts must be made to create and foster a psychology 
of self reliance. Self-reliance is the leading slogan of 
modem India. What remains to be seen is to translate it 
into reality. We can only reach our destination if we 
become hard-working, and cease to involve ourselves in 
fissiparous tendencies and sectarian feuds. The whole 
nation will have to be geared to work for the achievement 
of this ideal. It is a realization of the modern times. 
National interest is supreme and everything else comes 
nest. Let there be no fading of this feeling of self reliance. 
The ability and statesmanship of our late lamented Prime .- 
Minuter Lai Bahadur Shastri displayed during the 
agonising days of the outbreak of hostilities between India 
and Pakistan is unforgettable. His emphasis on self-reli- 
ance was a profound realisation and was one of the out- 
comes Gf the Indo Pak conflict. We should emerge out 
stronger. As the ancient proverb goes : “A natiou is 
strongest when it fights alone.” Thus this new trend of " 
thought must be fulfilled which is the very pinnacle of our- 
hopes and aspirations. Sir W. Temple would have it,. 
"A man that only translates, shall never be a poet ; 
nor a painter that only copies ; nor a swimmer, that swims . 
always with bladders ; so people that trust wholly toothers’ 
chanty and without industry of their own, will always be 
poor.” 


— : o : — 

69 'PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES NO 
LESS RENOWNED THAN WAR’ 

(Milton) - 

Pctce and war are two terms, which have been popu- 
lar, right from primitive, and medieval ages down to the- 
modern tunes. _ Because the entire cycle of human prog- 
ress and historical progress is interspersed with wars. We- 



hear of the wan of Raraayana and Mahabharata and the- 
ws rs of Jehed and Odyssey. It has been tie work of poets 
and prose writers to sing eulogies to the glories won in 
wars. Man is a fighting animal. The fignting instinct u 
something inherent in man There have been wars bet- 
ween nations, groups and tribes In war the victory of 
one is the defeat of the other and vice versa. The war of 
Rama with Ravana is considered as the victory of virtue 
over vice. So we have this mosaic of history studded' 
with bloody and devastating wars. Wars like examina- 
tions are also necessary evils. Bernhards, in his thought- 
provoking book entitled “Germany and the Next War” 
states, "The inevitableness, the idealism, and the blessings 
of war, as an indispensable and stimu'ating law of develop, 
ment, must be tepeatedly emphasized." 

The first half of the 20th century has witnessed the 
ghastly spectacle of two World Wars fought on a scale 
unprecedented in the recent times. The Second World 
War erupted between the Allied Powers and Axis 
Powers. There was barbarous bombing, merciless massa- 
cre, enormous devastation and destruction of life and 
property. The victory kissed the feet of Allies. There . 
were great rejoicings, jubilations and celebrations 
on an enormous scale, while the camp of Axis Powers 
was giving a daik, dreary, dismal and frightening picture 
and were plunged in sorrows, sufferings and sighs ever 
experienced by them Their war proved to be an exer- 
cise in death and destruction. Hitler's aggressive postures, 
brought damnation and despondency upon the Fuehrer 
and the Germans. The war brought in its train a sordid 
scourge, a morbid morass of mass deaths, diseases and 
epidemics and a colossal loss of property. For Germany 
and other Axis Powers who ticked the defeat, war proved 
to be a science of destruction. The appalling fate of the 
inhabitants of Hiroshima and Nagasaki who were victi- 
mised by brutal bombing in August, 1945, shocked and 
stunned the conscience of entire humanity. While the 
Allied Powers were exulting over the slain men, the 
victims of war were Cursing the mind which engulfed and 
plunged them into war. The horrid and atrocious tragedy- 
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made the world look aghast. The poets and writers were 
writing verses on war. These writers left behind them a 
great volume of poetry, mirroring their sentiments and 
reactions to the great catastrophe. Rupert Brook took a 
glorious view of war and speaks of its heroics, ana not its 
brutalities and ghastliness. Seigfricd Sassoon, a soldier 
poet, does not throw any romantic veil over the horrors 
•of war, which he depicts “as a dirty mess of blood and 
decaying bodies” and the “hell where youth and 
laughter go”. Wilfred Owen, who died fighting in 1918, 
also had no illusions about war, as is clear from an un- 
finished preface to his poems : 

“This book is not concerned with poetry 
The subject of it is War, and the pity of War, 

The Poetry is in Pity/’ 

T S. Eliot’s ‘The Waste Land’ and ‘Hollow Men’ are 
classics on the subject of waste and futility of war. The 
best echo of the post-World War I period of disillusion- 
ment and bitterness is enshrined and heard in T.S. Eliot’s 
‘The Waste Land’. It is an epitome of the stagnant and 
timid temper of the period which followed the World War I 
cataclysm. Martin Luther, a great religious reformer, 
speaks on war : “War is the greatest plague that can 
afflict humanity ; it destroys religion, it destroys families. 
Any scourge is preferable to it.” There was also a spate 
of films which showed popular rejoicings and national 
celebrations of the great event. 

The songs of war have found their eloquent expression 
in Epic poetry. The victories of Rana Partap, Shiva Ji 
and Alexander the Great are not merely recorded in the 
golden letters but are symbols of bravery and chivalry for 
their respective countries Sir Winston Churchill’s place 
is unique in the British history because he brought his 
• country victorious in the World War II. Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey are right epical eulogies highlighting the 
gallantry and heroism of Greeks. 

But let it not be forgotten that only war is sung and 
prarsed. Peace time has its own glaring characteristics. 



It is during peace time that a cation progresses in science^ 
industry, technology, ait and literature. The dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, wisdom. justice are associated with 
peace. Only during peace, there can be social progress, 
thoughtful contemplation and spiritual enlightenment as 
• well as efforts to combat the disease, ignorance, illiteracy 
as social evils. The dowering of human genius is at its 
apex during peace time. Philosophers and philanthro- 
pists, dancers and dramatists, songsters and sculptors, 
artists and architects, astrologers and astronomers, poets 
and prose-writers, religious divines and social reformers 
can contribute their maximum only in peace time. To- 
move from war to peace is to move from barbarism to 
civilization, from destruction to construction, from want to 
plenty. Perusing the entire panorama of world history, 
we come to the conclusion that humanity has made stup- 
endous progress only in peace time. The Elizabethan age 
of seventeenth century is termed as an age ol progress m 
busmesi and commerce, advancement in culture and dvd». 
zation in England. The England of 19th century has 
undergone a longest ever period of peace and tranquillity, 
which has witnessed the epoch-making changes in sciences 
and civilization. How scientists have conquered and harn- 
essed the unconquerable forces of nature arc but miracle 
of peace time. Scientists’ contribution for the good of 
humanity is so great that even greatest victories m war 
cannot bring that happier and fuller living. 

Thus the achievements of peace are more glaring than 
those of \var. They have an everlasting effect and the 
posterity gains through them. The war produces com- 
manders and brave heroes, who no doubt stand as 
inspiring symbols of gallantry and heroism for the genera, 
tions to come but heroes of peace who are poets, artists 
and scientists are more useful and valuable in the sense 
that they belong to entire humanity. While the victories 
of war are enjoyed by only the concerned nations the 
inventions and discoveries in peace time become universal. 
Medicine, surgery, arts and literature belong to and 
benefit whole humanity. The victories of peace are 
cherished by all and enjoyed by all. The entire scientific 
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•progress which has changed the face of entire mankind is 
all because of peace. Science has removed to a great 
•degree, diseases, epidemics, reduced deaths, increased 
life span, provided all the comforts and facilities to 
humanity, which arc impossible in a state of war. As 
the great British Economist Mr. Keynes said : ''In war, 

. we move from an age of plenty to an age of scarcity”, 
.is really true. 

Asoka the Great is the national emblem of oilr 
Government. It is because he fought for peace add 
,, spread it. The achievements of peace have indelible 
marks on the aeons of time. An age of peace ushers in 
an era of prosperity and plentifulness in every field of 
human activity. “Peace”, says Cotton, “is the evening 
star of the soul, virtue is its sun, and the two arc never 
far apart.” 

So, the pithy saying of Milton, i.c., “Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war”, is as true, as 
great, as prophetic as anything to-day. 

— :o: — 

70. FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

Ever since India achieved her independence, she has 
formulated a pattern of planning which is guided and 
advised by the Planning Commission. The planning in our 
•country has been conducted through Five-Year Plans. 
Wc have gone through a period of three Plans. The Third 
Plan ended on March 31, 1966. The Fburth Plan began 
on April 1,1966. Rather each forthcoming plan is- a 
-continuation of the preceding plan. 

Planning is the process of harnessing the resources of the 
country in an organised and systematized way. The con- 
centration of the human resources and to channelize this 
human energy for harnessing the resources, natural and 
others, for the greatest good of the country, for raising 
the standard of living, of the people, is the. very quint- 
-cssence of Indian planning. Planning involves the over-all 



-development of the country, providing the people with 
•opportunities for a richer and varied life and to remove 
-as well economic Inequality, reduce disparities in income, 
wealth and opportunities. The First Plan aimed at 
increasing production but having the long-term objective 
-of securing for all members of community full employment, 
-education, security against sickness and other disabilities. 
The top emphasis was laid upon agriculture, because 
agriculture is the predominant vocation in India Indian 
•peasantry forms the largest group of our pop slatlao /.«. 
about 05%. It was felt by the planners and topmost 
economists that an agricultural revolution can transform 
the very face of Indian society. However, apart from 
agriculture, there was waste land reclamation. The 
-Community Development programme for the uplift of 
villagers and an ambitious irrigation and power program- 
me for industrial development was also launched The 
growth of cottage industries and better transport were 
also the objectives of the First Plan. 

The ■ -!•*«.. u — m — .< „j .u-. . 1 — - 

increase 
•cultural \ 
up by 38%. 


The great projects like Bhakra Nang3l, Hirakud, 
Damodar Valley Project, Tungabhadra and Cbambal 
increased the irrigationa! facilities while the factories like 

•r*i • — r Worki rfae Smdri Fertilizer 

■ ■ l Integral Coach 

and strengthe- 

. -Year Plans are 

•constructive steps in national reconstruction. 

The third plan has just ended which had the total 
•outlay of Rs. 11,600 crores and had the mam objectives 
of increasing national income, to achieve self-sufficiency 
in food grains, to expand bssic industries like steel, chemi- 
cal, fuels etc. to make the fullest possible use of the man- 
power of the country and to ensure a larger expansion in 
-employment, to bring about more equality of opportunity 
-and to reduce the differences in wealth, income etc. The 
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TThird Plan was intercepted by Chinese aggression. Huge-, 
funds were diverted towards defence and development. . 

The Fourth Plan is supposed to have begun from. 
April 1, 1966, larger objectives have been noted. 

As regards its achievements nothing can be said 
because it has just begun. Only the aims and objectives 
of the Fourth Plan will be discussed in the ensuing study. 


The National Development Council at its meeting on 
Sept. 5-6, 1965 had adopted a total outlay of the order of 
Rs. 2l,5U > crores— Rs. 14,500 crores in the public sector 
and Rs. 7,000 crores in the private sector. But it is felt 
that due to the emergency created by Pakistan’s aggression, 
the plan has to be reformulated.' Ihe Prime Minister 
as the Chairman of the Council has been authorised to- 
make the necessary adjustments. 


But the annual plan for 1966-67 has been presented to 
the Parliament which has a total outlay ol the tune of' 
Rs. 2,018 crores. In this period highest priority would be 
given to quick yielding schemes for agricultural pro- 
duction and family planning. The annual plan has 
the following highlights : 


Food grains (addl-pioduction) 
Oilseeds „ 

Sugarcane „ 

Cotton „ 

Jute 


7*8 million tons. 
9‘7 million tons . 
12*5 million tons 
6 8 million bales. 
6‘8 million bales. 


These targets of agricultural production will be 
achieved by applying ‘new strategy’ of chemical fertilizers, 
pesticides etc. The principal objective of the defence 
re orientation in this year’s Emergency Development Plan 
was to secure early increases in the supply of goods and 
services which were required at the front and for civil 
deience measures, which would maintain the essential: 
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requirements of the population and which would con- 
serve foreign exchange by import substitution and higher 
exports. 

The Fourth Plan is also a continuation of the Third 
Plan. The unprecedented droughts have hit the agricul- 
tural output. The Third Plan also experienced other 
strains and imbalances in the economy. In this context 
the Planning Commission writes in its pruned plan presen- 
ted to Parliament on April 7, 1966. 

“It is inevitable that the plan for 1966-6/ talcs into 
account the existing strains in the economy arising from 
many unforeseen events of the Third Plan period,” 

With such a viewpoint before us, we should leam from 
the past experience. We should formulate plans on a 
scale which should err on a safer side as regards time lags, 
achievements and estimates of resources. If Sura Crisis 
create d unexpected difficulties during the Second Dan 
period China’s aggression sod Indo Pak conflict during the 
third plan period, upset our entire programme of national 
construction, then who knows what is impending for us in 
future. While we cannot postpone our plans fo: fear of the 
unknown but it is definite that wc should plan m a manner 
so that any unforeseen does not blow us off our feet. 

After fifteen of v igorous planning, we have in- 
creased our ‘ ' " J - : 

and raised 


improvetnen 

Our approach to planning should be realistic ana 
pragmatic, not doctrinaire. Ambitious planning is also 
not good. We should embark upon the programme of 
shosMenn planning which would give us the results in 
short periods and thui we can make tangible assessment of 
our planning policy- Our plans are an insurance against 
aggression and act like sinews and muscles of our security 
and defence. 

If this process of peaceful planning goes on uniat - 
rupredly, then we have msen to .believe that the 
is dot far off when India will bn ranlnd ,ta 



most and advanced nations of the world. Our Five-Year 
Plans are the objects of hope and vision which would 
usher in India an age of material glory, economic deva- 
tion and raised standards of living, with people enjoying 
fuller opportunities of employment, where there would 
be no economic inequalities and other disparities.^ Our 
plans have undertaken the programme of nation building- 
Mr. Ashoka Mehta, Planning Minister and Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission, has to say in this 
context when he writes : 

“I would like to say that nation building programmes 
which make for a literate, trained and healthy population, 
which keep us improving our roads, schools and civic living 
and which are the basis of a strong and self-reliant 
country, must not be off loaded because of our temporary 
difficulties.” He further says : “It is these programmes 
which enable us to take the benefits of a welfare State 
to those who lack and need them most and cannot afford 
them. To the extent we widen this ambit of welfare, 
we remain true to our professions about socialism.” 

On the return of Ashoka Mehta Mission from U.S A-* 
Mr. Mehta declared in the Lok Sabha that the furtbe r 
pruning of Fourth Plan is inevitable. With the shortage 
of funds and resources and foreign aid, repruning of the 
plan has become imperative. 


71. “OUR SWEETEST SONGS ARE THOSE 
THAT TELL OF SADDEST THOUGHT” 

(Shelley) 

This pithy jotting by P. B. Shelley seems, prima facie, 
an apparent paradox. It is strange that a thing which is 
.ad should be sweet and vice versa. Human psychology 
as yet is not so advanced and developed as to take a sad 
P Ie 4 as . ant one - a thing that is sad, is sad and 
_ J sweet, is sw f et \ P oet seems to pronounce 

a synthesis of the sad with the sweet. 
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The poet jj a believer in h's school of philosophy. 
Rather everyone sees life through his own glasses which 
tnav reflect the glow of joy or gloom of sorrow. But it is 
a fact, notwithstanding, that life is a queer mixture of 
sweetness and sadness, a mixed blend of joy as well as 
Borrow. On this earth there are two aspects of life— plea- 
Jure as well as mchacholy. 

But the question arises which one of the two »> , bet* 
■ween sweetness and sadnns, appeals to our heart. Which 
has a more profound impression upon our heart 7 F tom 
a study of human nature.it is obvious that a tragic note 
« more stirring than a happy one, A joyful thing comes 
and flees away, but a sad happening churns our mind for 
a longer period and leaves indelible scars oil our he it tv 
Sorrow and suffering appear to attract greater notice and 
leave a more abiding impression upon us than laughter 
or joy. Emotion of pleasure 01 joy hai inspired many 
!, sweet and charming lyrics. But such joyous and delight* 
Y ful songs have a momentary and transient spell. 

In the realm of lyric poetry, there is no dearth of Buck 
song. For example, we quote Ben Jonson : 

"Drink to me only with thine eyes" 
or the following quotation by Campion 
"Of a more delicate nature. 

There is a garden in^ her face 
Where roses and white lilies blow.' 

The reader of these line quoted above will certainly 
be transported into the heavens of fmciful joy and taste 
him like nectar. He will feel himself m a stale of ecstasy, 
buoyant passion and may go on exclaiming, How »v*eet ! 
«t al\ And if coinddentaly the beloved ts dose, he may 
invite : “Dear, come in my aims 

Such sensuous songs do have a b) p none rpell upon 
us. These songs relieve the reader from the boredom and 
monotony of li. * . ■ • *. • ■- *■ ■’ ■■ * .•. J c- tw 

lyrics activate ' ■■■*'* • • . ■ ^ - na 

time. It is in t‘ * *i‘ : • *•* " ■ 


"Joy comes and goes 
Ebbs and flows 
Like the -wave.” 

But when we hear Keats singing sadly “So haggard 
ind woe begone”, our hearts ache and bosoms bleed. 
Cowper’s misery stricken state when he sobbed “I tempest 
tossed and wrecked at last”, sends^ us into the pool of 
sorrow and sadness. Shelley, miserable and pitiable 
state is quite evident when wc read his following lines 

"Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud 
I fall upon the thorns of life ; I bleed.’’ 

These lines are full of the agony and anguish of the 
writer. Rather it has been seen that the real poetry flows 
from the moments of pity and suffering. It is this poetry 
which reveals and reflects the realities of humanity. The- 
expressions of sorrow and heartache in verse or song, 
painting and sculpture have deeper and more-abiding 
appeal. The greatest and the loftiest works of art have 
been inspired by tragic emotion rather than by comic 
sentiments. The finest of love poetry all over the world 
is an echo and outpouring of the agony and anguish, 
despair and despondency, futility and frustration of unre- 
quited love rather than of the joy of the consummation of 
love. The pain and grief have an intensity, a poignancy 
which penetrates the deepest recesses of human heart. 
The k'ver ‘sighing like a furnace’, ‘the beloved bemoan- 
ing and bewailing the incompatibility of mew’, the pangs 
of separation and the agony of the moments of waiting — 
all these have been the vital sources of the most poignant 
of love poetry in all the eras. This type of poetry move 
the inner ventricles of human heart and a note of suffer 
ing and sorrow is felt. 

Tragedy appeals to our heart, comedy to our heai 
So it is but natural that emotional outpourings touch 01 
heart and not head. While seeing a picture in t! 
cinema hall if we sec a scene of tragedy, the entire audiei 
is moved, their hearts begin to throb because it is tl 



tragic episode which has appealed to them and this state 
perpetuates for some more time. 

The mighty and massive tragedies of Shakespeare like 
‘Hamlet’, ‘Macbeth’, ’Othello' and ‘King Lear' are frigh- 
tening and ghastly. They are ranked above comedies of 
Shakespeare The murder of innocent Desdemona in 
‘Othello’ followed by the suicide of her lover and murderer 
has wrung and shocked the hearts of all readers. We 
sympathise with the aged, and tottering Lear as he 
is extemed by his unClial and ungrateful daughter. 
'Macbeth’ portraying the nemesis of over- weening ambi- 
tion, arouses a keener and quicker response than the comic 
and romantic situations in "As You Like It” or “The 
Twelfth Night” The tragic heroes of Shakespeare— 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Caesar, Othello, Lear — all tower above 
his comic characters like Flagstaff, Puck, or the happy 
heroines like Rosalind, Portia, Beatrice or Viola. 

Tragedy is the reflection of the highest, the deepest 
and the noblest emotions. The greatest critics. like 
Aristotle and Plato gave the tragedy a place of pride in 
their literary effusions. Homer and Virgil interjected 
tragic notes in their creations, and so are ranked high. 
Even the great Indian epics like ‘Ramayana’ and ‘Maha- 
bharata’ appeal to us because of their tragic characters. 
King Dasarath’s sad demise at the exile of his beloved son 
Rama, the lamentations of Sita, form one of the most 
moving chapters of ‘Ramayana*. ‘Mahabharata* is also 
replete with such tragic episodes. The insult to Draupadi 
by Kauravas in the open court, the ramblings of the 
Pandavas for a decade are some of the instances to 
mention which support above mentioned conclusion. 

Then again arises the question 'why does tragedv 
appeal more than comedy 1 Wny are the sadden r:? 
sweetest ? It is a baffling question. Does it mean that 
a man loves melancholy more than cheerfulness ? Only the 
pessimists may opt for it. As a matter of fact « ts ccr 
utmost desire for happiness which makes us so sensitive » 
all that leads to misery and futility. 
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Thus, now, it is quite clear tliat the tragic underpin* 
>s have got more appeal than comic ones. As a matter 
act real tragedy is not depressing but elevating because 
i only tragedy which makes us feel courageous and gives 
:at strength to revolt bearing on heart while comedy has 
ect impact upon our intellect But comic events are 
t so moving as tragic ones are. 

These lines by P. B. Shelley are really reflective. The 
:ry human nature is summed up in these lines. A great 
iany poet and dramatist of the world has written 
•agic notes. Shelley’s dictum, therefore, is bound to 
lerpetuatc i > the minds of human beings for ever alter. 

.t is a stark reality and realization quite in conformity 
with the human emotions and feelings, nay, the very 
quintenssence of human nature. 

— : o : — 

72. THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR 

The whole process of world progress right from the 
primitive <md medieval times to the bullock- cart age and 
down to the present century known as nuclear age, has 
been achieved through the labour put by the people. 
Labourers and workers are the very backbone of a 
country. It is only through sincere devotion to work 
that countries advance A country, where men have in 
mind that to labour and work is infra dig, can never 
progress. They do not know the dignity of labour. In 
this respect the shining examples of European countries are 
galore. They respect their labourers and workers. Though v 
whatever type of work they may be doing, the labourers 
are never looked with contempt and .derision. Whether 
one is blacksmith or beedsmith, goldsmith or cobbler,’ 
sweeper . or factory woiker are respected by one and all. 
The false sense of dignity has not vitiated their minds. 
The termendous progress made by certain communist 
countries reveals the fact of the dignity of labour. These 
labourers and workers are really the pillars of their coun- 
try’s progress, prosperity and advancement. 
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Workers are the wealth of the nation. It is absurd and 
fantastic to look upon them with bate or any complex. It 

is a destruer— ri--V-r P-* 1 — . •*— ’* u - 

so respected 1 ■ . -r ■ ■ • . — ■ v 

complex in t - ■ • .■ ' » 

the right pat V * v. ' - *• : ■; 

are houses, buildings, factories, roads, mills, plants and 
projects, is all because of manual labour. Manual labour 
is the very sine qua non of a country Without manual 
labour, there can be no progress in any field of human 
activity. 

Modern machinery and mechanization are some of the 
achievements of this scientific age, which to some extent 
has put the class of labourers into unemployment. But 
even then, it will not make human labourer super- 
fluous. To run those machines also requires labour and 
this class of labourers is known as industrial labourers. The 
speeding of production by modem machinery has solved 
many problems but it has certainly given rise to unem- 
ployment, even unfair distribution of wealth. This is the 
enigma of this scientific civilization. 

“Labour conquers all things,” said Homer. This 
saying stands true. The entire endeavour of world explo* 
ration, whether it was done by navigators or sea hawks 
like Columbus, or whether it was penetration into space 
done by scientists, or whether it was the harnessing of the 
resources and abundant potentialities of nature, or whe- 
ther it meant going into the deepest depths of sea or the 
frigid and frozen regions of Antarctica, have all been achi- 
eved through human labour. Labour means pains. This 
taking of pains by labourers must be rewarded. John 
Locke is very much true and realistic when he says, “If 
we rightly estimate things, what in them is purely owing 
to nature, and what to labour, we shall find ninety-nine 
parts of a hundred are wholly to be put on account of 
labour.'* 

Those who have a false notion regarding labour that 
it is something below their dignity to work manually 
are deceiving themselves. Such people cannot progress 
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in their lives. Their life is static. No change conies in 
their life. Labour and toil is an essential characteristic of 
human living. Labour must be encouraged at all costs. A 
nation, where there is laziness and dullness among people, 
cannot prosper and reach the desired heights in science, 
economics and national reconstruction. The idea of recog* 
nizing the manual labour should not only be encouraged 
and emphasised but also respected. 

As Cleveland says : “A truly American sentiment 
recognises the dignity of labour and the fact that honour 
lies in honest toil.” This viewpoint must be propagated 
and practised. 

To put the dictum of ‘dignity of labour’ into practice, 
the educationists of our country have started a programme 
of basic education, according to which every student 
between the age group of 6 and 14, is made to learn 
certain arts and crafts, that the spirit of labour is incul* 
cated in him from the early days. But his scheme of 
. 'basic education’ has not made much headway because 
the aristocratic scum in our country feels it below 
dignity to give such education to their children. This 
thinking is harmful. This false sense of dignity must be 
dispelled. What Germany and Japan are to-day are 
because of their faith in labour and their respect of the 
motto given by Carlyle, 'Work is Worship.’ 

Let us remember this doctrine of Carlyle, which is the 
only maker of the whole world. One must not shirk 
work- A no-life is better than a labourless life. As Bishop 
Cumberland spoke, "Better to wear out that to rust 
out." 

There is need to honour and recognise this hard but 
simple fact of life t.e. ‘the dignity of labour’. No amount 
of commonsense can take us away from this idea even in 
this age of. deadening specialization and mechanization 
ar.d machinery. "The workers are the saviours of 
society, the redeemers of the race” according to Eugene 
V. Debs. 


— : o 



73. WHAT IS STATESMANSHIP ? 

Statesmanship, broadly speaking is the regulating 
idea which governs the governments, whether the govern- 
ment is based upon democracy or dictatorship, or any 
other government which goes in the name of monarchy, 
diarchy, anarchy, bureaucracy, ochlocracy, or oligarchy. 
Statesmanship is the art of bringing one’s country out 
of the mesh of chaos and confusion and put it on the 
path of progress and planning. All the heads of the States, 
whether one ' acts as a Prime Minister, President or 
Monarch, face in their regimes situations and conditions, 
which are very crucial and critical and some- 
times even dangerous that may topple their governments 
if any faux j>oa is taken by them. Statesmanship invol- 
ves ingenuity and political adroitness, profound wisdom 
and astute politics in manning the affairs of the nation 
both in the internal corridors and external horizons. 

There is a school of thought that any statesmanship 
which serves the enlightened interest of the country is the 
best statesmanship. Had MachiaveUi been alive to-day. 
he would have definitely supported this viewpoint. 
National interests are important but let there be no such 


pottage, resorts to the infringement of international trea- 
ties and obligations. Let there be no such statesmanship 


xnamhip includes in keeping in view the overall benetit 
of humanity. There have been some politicians who have 
acted adversely on the stage of world politics simply to 
satisfy their own personal whims and caprices. Such 
statesmanship is bound to be derided by the generations 
of honest and humanity-loving people. Perhaps one of 
the best examples which can be given in the act or 
statesmanship is Jefferson, and through his own words, 
when he said in his First Inaugural Address : 
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fifties, and the subsequent overthrow of the Dalai lama 
satrapy, then the ag g ression by China in Korea and their 
most perfidious and insidious military adventure over the 
sacred soil of India in 1962, earned fcr the Chinese an 
opprobrium of an invader, intruder, ag gr e s sor and conquc- 
stador. This Chinese Communism alias imperialism is in 
no way an 3ct of statesmanship. China at present is 
feeling in a quarantine, in isolation The retreat of China 
from various Afro-Asian countries has confirmed that it 
is the villain of the piece. Chinese embassy in Indonesia 
was burnt, the pro-Peking regime in Ghana toppled all 
are the stark and dismal failures of the Chinese policies. 
They are indulging in blatant expansionism and brutal 
aggression. 

Statesmanship, therefore, consists in creating and pro- 
moting peace in the whole world and happiness for m in* 
kind. Khruschev's singing of test ban treaty was an exer- 
cise in statesmanship. Pakistan’s recent adventures and 
other Goebblesquian tricks are least statesmanlike. Theirs 
is the impure politics of maligning India. A wise states- 
man guides his country in all the times and climes either 
of war or peace. Any wrong step, at any moment, whe. 
thcr in war or peace, may invite a national calamity. 
Shastriji's handling of political situation during the Indo- 
Pak incursions was a heightened gesture in statesmanship. 
Because these are the very statesmen which are the makers 
of the destinies of the countries. Let no statesman forget 
the sententious saying of Daniel O’ Connell that '‘Nothing 
is politically right which is morally wrong.” 


74. TRAINING IN LEADERSHIP 

Leaders who have in them the inborn qualities of dash, 
daring, enterprise, courage, proper judgment and oratory 
are few and far between, but the major phlanx of the 
world leaders have kissed the Everstine heights in their 
political careers only because of the training which they 
have received in their schools, colleges, universities and 
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playgrounds. The germs of leadership become evident 
even from the earlier stages of a man’s life. Those who 
are really born great do not need much training. They 
are geniuses versatile, no doubt. Whatever task they 
undertake, they accomplish it successfully. If we peep 
into the panorma of world history, we shall come across 
-such leading luminaries who did not undergo any extra 
training, but showed in their career a skill and statesman- 
ship, courage and bravery and other noble qualities of 
head and heart. 

But even then such geniuses, if given further training, 
can rise like a meteor in their respective walks of life. A 
leader is useful everywhere, whether it is politics, education, 
religion or science. School houses serve as the right training 
ground for the youngsters. To inculcate in them a sense of 
discipline, punctuality, the school teacher has the best role 
to play. Those who have in them the symptoms of leader- 
ship soon become prominent. As is said, “Coming events 
cast their shadows before” stands correct in case of such 
\ students. The monitor of the class has in him the quality 
to control the whole class. In him, comes the spirit of 
initiative and a skill to govern the -whole class. 

The other sphere through which there can be the full 
flowering of all the instincts of leadership is the sphere of 
sports.. Sportsmanship teaches service and sacrifice, accom- 
modation and tolerance, team spirit, co-operation and 
to face defeats cheerfully and then congratulate the victors. 
The captain of a team is a leader in this sense. The 
whole team is at his command and obeys him. Such lea- 
der-players really e-rerge out great leaders in their future 
r , j *“ e ‘ Such qualities must also be possessed by 
e leaders of the military. A military leader is very 
much expected to take dramatic decision and to face the 
•ordeal successfully. Courage of conviction and proper 
action at proper time is expected from him. Such mili- 
tary commanders receive their fullest training through 
‘ other allied courses. To observe discipline 
tg 1 y> to obey the orders of the commanders are the 
g ea qualities which one learns during his training in 
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N.C.G., A.C.C. and other alike filcds, The historic success, 
of Sir Winston Churchill as a statesrnan-politican was 
also due to .the training in military. This soldier states- 
man of England gave the right lead to his country. 

coup- 
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in such qualities like courage, stamina and daring. 

The other quality which is required in a good and 
great leader is the power to make his audience spell bound 
The masterly oratory is one of the most significant quali- 
ties In an astute leader. Such qualities of speaking and 
attracting the audience can only be acquired from the 
college and university stage. There are debating clubs, 
declamations and other extra-curricular activities ananged 
by college unions, associations and societies. The office- 
bearers of these unions and societies are very much trained 
in the art of leadership. They frequently come on the 
stage and speak to the audience, can judge the mood of 
the audience and act according to that All these activities 
help a great deal in developing the qualities which arc 
required in leaders of all shades and sizes 

This experience proves them in good stead. From the 
experience in all these fields which one gets during his 
school, college and university days is of great help and 
value to the class of people who later on want to join 
politics or are previteged by some other posts of public 
dealings. Reason and judgment are also the great quali- 
ties of a leader. To organize, to address mass audience, 
the capacity to take dramatic decisions and inspire confi- 
dence in the audience m, stamina, initiative and oourage 
and a thorough grasp of all the problems confronting the 
country are needed badly in a leader whatever may 
his field of activity be — social, political, cultural, military, 
religious or educational. All such characteristics of 
leadership can be extracted from social service camps, 
extra-curricular activities, play-grounds, N.C.C. and allied 
spheres of life. 



75. IDEALS OF A GOOD EDUCATION 

A good education is an all- round development of 
moral, mental and physical faculties of human beings. 
An education, which is only centred in teaching the text 
boohs without imbibing any creative outlook and balanced 
development of human faculties and powers, has no right 
to claim as a good education . A good education aims at 
providing the young people with correct values of life. 
Life is based upon the type of education we receive. ' Our 
life is good or bad according to the education we have 
received. 


A good education must create and strengthen moral 
instincts and impulses. Education devoid of morality has 
no particular qualifications to be called education. Edu- 
cation must generate a creative • spirit among human 
beings. Creativity is the keynote of a good education. 
An education, which simply produces matriculates and 
graduates without telling them their duties and responsi- 
bilities towards society and nation is not education in the 
truest sense. In the present system of education there is large- 
scale lawlessness and rowdyism among students. Strikes, 
demonstrations and other ugly acts have become very 
rampant. This gross indiscipline among student commu- 
nity is not merely undesirable but utterly objectionable. 

. r uc , rsts in discipline, lawlessness must be curbed 

f students are to really benefit from their education. 
Edcuation must teach man the art of living in the social 
u urc o humanity m accordance with recognized values 
and principles and human and civilised standards. 

1 j ^ education stands in imparting over all know- 
° a ma ,?’ °* kis milieu, his culture and national 
• f? w . e , as , to broaden his mental horizons and 

“ “* ln * r «*ic mteUectualism, Education makes 

allnS' • , b u C tolerant and accommodating and docs not 
province any inroads of bigotry, fanaticism 
and narrow-mindedness. The ideals of a good education, 
f cosmo Pol'tan and secular outlook. A 
good education keeps people away from ail the shams and 
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•pretensions, from the effete and obsolete ideas and from 
other cramping superstitions and sophistry. 




loftiest ideals of egalitarian, humanitarian and ■utilitarian 
spirit, A good education teaches a man to love mankind 
and develop a universal outlook and brotherhood of man- 
kind. It also inspires man to deeds of sacrifices, service 
and charity. 


The ideals of a good education must be to make a 
mind refined in habits and manners and aho to make him 
a finest flower of civilization and culture, loving all and 
hating none. At the same time a good education must 
breed in man all the qualities of head and heart and give 
him sound training in nationalism and internationalism. 
A man is what his education makes him. Robust faith 
in nationalism and sound knowledge of his ancient past 
are among other ideals of education. It must make one 
chivalrous and gallant, brave and determined 


A good education teaches us to think fearlessly but 
act with moderation. It also gives us courage which is 
the mean between cowardice and rashness. Strive to 
acquire a proper balance, courage without rashness, justice 
without vindictiveness, mercy without weakness and 
caution without timidity arc the guidelines of a good 
education. That one must be religious but not bigoted, 
speak gently not insincerely, speak boldly but not harshly, 
be angry but not without a strong cause, be cruel but 
not to the weak, have mercy but not to the cruel, be 
devout but not fanatical, enjoy without elation, worship 
deity and not display are some of the other striking 
characteristics of a goad education. 


_ A good education never sidetracks the idea of a sound 
a sound body. Physical aspect of education h 
inter. related with its moral and mental aspect. Thr 
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human personality is of great significance and no education* 
neglects this view-point. 

At the same time education must not ignore the reali- 
ties of the age. Education must have a practical bias. 
That learning and knowledge are highly needed is indubi- 
table, but if education does not make one fit and able to. 
earn his livelihood, then it is no education. Some profes- 
sional education is also a necessity. The practical side 
would be given more attention. Mere bookish knowledge 
is not enough. 

So. human beings are what education has made them. 
The character and self-confidence are the cornerstones of 
a good education. The doings, deeds and actions of a man 
reflect the type of education he has received. As Pope- 
says in his Moral Essays : — 

“Tis education forms the common mind ; 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.’ 

76. THE MODERN WOMAN 

The study of the modern woman is a fascinating one. 
Because the woman of 20th century stands in a striking 
contrast to the woman of 19th century. The entire cycle 
of human progress has undergone a profound change 
during the last half a century and so is the case with 
woman. Rather the change in Eve is the most glaring, 
and profoundest of all the changes in this century of bewil- 
dering flux of ideas and astounding scientific progress. 

The modern woman enjoys all the pleasures, privileges 
which her counterpart man enjoys. Modern woman has 
entered into all the departments .of human activity whe- 
ther the department is a political one, a social one, an 
educational one, a cultural one or a scientific one. The fair 
sex of the mid-twentieth century has achieved a measure 
of independence and political freedom which the woman 
of past even could not have dreamed of what to speak of 


achieving. She. is no longer a slave of man arid has 
eeaied to be subject to male exploitation. Even in some 
Muslim countries, the Muslim belle is protesting against 
the purdah system and is endeavouring to emerge out 
from the tyranny, of males. Modem woman has won her 
political and social rights, the struggle for which was 
launched by Mary Wollestonecraft in England many yean 
ago. She has the right to franchise, ran fight elections 
and can become Member of Parliament, Member of 
Legislative Assembly, even Minister in the Cabinet. Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi is our present Prime .Minister. This lias 
shown that woman can rise to any high position on the 
land. She has emancipated herself from the barbarous 
system of the past. She no longer believes In the customs 
and conventions that are retrogressive. Her outlook has 
become progressive and modem. The disparities of sex 
have been eliminated. She can fight for status like 
men. There is tremendous awakening in the modem 
woman. 

The old notion that woman is meant for hearth and 
home has become outdated and obsolete Modem 
woman has joined almost all the spheres of human life. 
In office, she is proving well. Her success in every field is 
astonishing. Now-a-days, there are women scientists, 
professors, engineers, architects, businessmen, politicians, 
and civil servants. She has emerged herself out from the 
coils of conventionalism and backward past. She no 
longer believes in the crotchets and conundrums of the 
past and has ceased to be confined in the four walls of the 
house. Modem woman has certainly rendered incorrect 
the dictum of Shakespeare, when he says in ’Othello’, one 
of his mighty tragedies, 

' You are picture out of doors. 

Belles in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens.. 

Modern woman has shed her old nostrums of shyness, 
diffidence and the inferiority complex and possesses in her 
a degree of self-reliance andself confidence. She has the 
courage of conviction and has developed the quality of 
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initiative and daring and leadership. Some of the out- 
standing, women leaders of the modern world have shown 
stupendous success in their careers. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit has been the President of U.N.O. and India’s 
High Commissioner in United Kingdom and Governor of 
Maharashtra. Smt. Sucheta Kripalani has proved herself 
a good administrator as the Chief Minister ofU.P. In 
our present Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, we have 
a leader devoted and dedicated to the very cause of the 
country. 

But the description referred to above only points the 
one side of the coin. The other side of the coin must not 
be neglected. We must also know the faults which the 
modern woman has developed. The shedding of shyness 
has led to the loss of modesty, which is the most impor- 
tant characteristic in a woman. Freedom has certainly 
•degenerated into licence. Her advancement has led to 
many social evils. With her education and office, she 
has resorted herself to acts of irresponsibility and super- 
ficiality having no depth of sentiment or feeling. As a 
mother she has proved to be indifferent, as a wife a care- 
less lot. Higher education has brought perversion of 
mind in many women. She has no regard for other scrup- 
les and wants to lead an easygoing and happy-go-lucky 
life. 


Modem woman has become too much fashion-minded, 
pastering, powdering and puffing are her modem fashions, 
fthe believes in exhibiting her physical charms and seduc- 
ing and captivating the hearts of men. Love for modern 
woman is just a sport. She acts like Juliet and wants to 
enthrall wayside Romeos Freedom has certainly been 
misused by woman Modem woman is interested in the 
life of clubs and coffee houses, sees cinemas and is zealous . 
■of twist She wants to act like the ladies of Shakespeare 
and tries to follow his renowned heroines like Viola, V 
Beatrice, Rosalind and Miranda. 

In fact, modem woman possesses some tastes and tem- 
peraments, charms and fascinations, which were denied to 



the belles of the past. The Eve of modern times is altoge- 
ther different from ,the Eve of fifty years ago. 

77. NON-VIOLENCE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

Though the ideal of non-violence formed the corner' 
stone of Gandhian philosophy, but its origin dates back to 
"the timei ofAihoka, Buddha and Christ Non-violence 
as a great and noble ideal. It is an ideal, humanitarian 
and egalitarian. Almost all the peace-loving people 
•cherish this ideal. It is the fulcrum round which they 
revolve. Non-violence is an essential doctrine of humaaity, 
.nay, it is a great moral force. 

To practise this principle in the horizons of human 
relations shows the maturity and loftiness of thought. One 
who tries to refrain from violence, even if he is attacked, 
ns considered to be an act in nobility and a tolerant atti. 
lade All along the years of great struggle for indepen- 
dence, Gandhiji adhered strictly to the principle of non- 
violence. Non violence was a creed with Mahatma Gandhi. 
Even in the fa;e of grave provocations and tyrannical acts 
-of foreign government, Gandhiji acted with restraint and 
-non violence. That this leading-most statesman of India 
'practised the policy of non violence during movement for 
-Indian independence and won independence is a tour de 
.force Gandhiji’s noble idealism was quite keeping m 
with the spirit offndia’s ancient cultural heritage. Non- 
violence, even in international relations, is a force of moral 
importance. But even then, the humanity is learning 
this lesson in non-violence very slowly. 

But fectually speaking, the historical panorama of the 
■world reveals that this ideal i>a» been badly shattered. 
This humanity is still miles a way to understand th 
-reality. Up till now it has been an impracticable idea 
The ideal is good but canaot be put into practice every 
■where and with everyone. In this world there are people 
■of all tastes and temperaments. There arc most pea re- 
laying people, there are most belligerent people. There 
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firm our view -point. India has been a happy hunting 
ground for foreign invaders just after the close pf first 
mnletuvm. These are historical facts. Even this twentieth 
■century which is the high watermark in culture and civ»- 
ueation has expeiienced the grim spectacle of two wan, 
which were most awful and destructive. It is extraordi- 
nary to note how we have been conducting peace confe- 
rences anj exchanging goodwill missions and signing test 
ban treaties but at the same time are threatened by the 
other world war of grave magnitude which will tiring 
about a total extinction of mankind. What a juxtaposi- 
tion it is ! 

An assiduous study in world history teaches how great 
problems have been solved through violence, bloodshed, 
revolution and massacre. The Russian Revolution was 
accompanied with mass murders and massacres, loot and 
bloodshed, unparalleled in world annals but this bloody 
revolution led to the all-round progress of Soviet Union 
and is to day one of the biggest powers not only in mate- 
rial field but also in the field of science and technology. 
The country which goes in the name of United States of 
America to day rose on the debris of darkest form of colo- 
nialism in 1776, only through an internecine war. All 
the newly freed Afro- Asian countries arose upon the 
smoking ruins of imperialism. Then to say that all such 
acts of liberating Countries from foreign yoke have been 
the acts of infringement of non-violence and world peace is 
tantamount to the very idea of equalising the entire history 
of free world with brutal aggression. People must not 
bear the brazen acts of brutality and barbarism, deposi- 
tion and exploitation perpetrated on them by foreign 
powers. Aggression must be resisted with full force- 
Surrender before aggression docs not mean a non-violent 
approach rather it is cowardly gesture and apostatic 
submission. 

Though there is a great wave of violence here and 
•everywhere either in the name of dacoities or robberies or 
lawlessness and murders, but humanity is still dreaming 
■for that moment which would usher in an era of peace 
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and human happiness, when hatred and animosity would 
be wiped out, when violence and war will .be outlawed' 
and there would be perfect order and harmony in the 
whole world. 

— : o y 

78. A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER 

{Keats). 

‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’ is an adage_ of 
great depth and profundity. The line is an outpouring, 
of Keats’ mind which is the very quintessence of his 
philosophy. Keats was an adorer of beauty, lover of 
beauty, a worshipper of beauty and above all, a slave of 
beauty. He was an admirer of the beauty of the woman,, 
while Wordsworth was enchanted by the beauty of nature. 
But beauty is an over-all thing which was liked and loved 
by Keats. This used to be a source of enjoyment to him. 
Beauty with him, as with the Greeks, was the first 
world and the last of Art. But as we turn to his poems 
of the later period, he rose to a higher conception of 
beauty and the ethical clement which had been altogether 
ignored gradually penetrated into his poetry. 

But this viewpoint is not only the preserve of Keats. 
There are many people who like beautiful objects, which 
in turn accentuate their joy, which in turn prolongeth 
their life. Any beautiful object is a source of enjoyment 
and pleasure. While a youngman pray be the' admirer 
of the beauty of a woman, the old man may delight in 
perceiving the beauty pervading in the objects of nature. 
It is but natural that there runs a current of ecstasy and 
eternal pleasure, the moment one beholds a bewitching 
beauty. Some like to see the beautiful sights and scenes 
of nature. For the lovers of nature, nature is everything. 
They derive pleasure out of the objects of nature whether 
it is a mountain or a landscape, a cataract or a winding 
river or lush-green meadows. Their hearts are gladdened, 
spirits thrilled, minds exalted and moods enlightened on- 
seeing the wonderful wonders of nature. This keeps the 
state of their minds in perfect happiness and harmony. 
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Keats even finds a complete identification between 
beauty ana nature, when he says in one of hts famous odes 
the “Beauty is truth truth beauty". His this attitude 
proved for him a source of exhilaration and longer life to 
extent. He yearned for beautv throughout the whole 
of his life and prefers to fide away from the stage of life so 
that he m3y forget 

“The weariness, the fever and Fret of this world 
where 

Beauty cannot keep her lustrous ejes ” 

There have been people lor whom the only object of 
beauty was the beauty of a woman They sacrificed each 
and everything in order to get the distressing damsels of 
marvellous beauty. For such people, it was the only 
source which radiated joy. King Edward the VIII 
abdicated his throne even, in order to get his beloved. 
For h»tn, the throne and crown was not an object of joy 
and beauty as was the beauty of woman The case of 
Helen and Cleopatra is another instance. Kingdoms wete 
destroyed, cities burnt and tremendous destruction was 
done in order to win these objects oJ ravishing beauties. 
Helen and Cleopatra were the Beau-ideal of their times. 

But the Keatsian concept of beauty that ‘A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever’ becomes contradistinctive in case 
of Helen and Cleopatra. In spite of making the lives of 
men more happv, these cherry-cheeked beauties made the 
lives of rren m re miserable, troublesome and annoying. 
These beautiful belles did not prove a store of joy and 
happiness. Rather they brought annihilation and scourge 
upon the people. The statement stand* contradicted. 
Helen and Cleopatra had the world fame comeliness and 
concinnity. But their pulchritude brought disaster for 
mankind. 

But it is an experience with people, that every object 
which appears beautiful attracts great attention and in- 
terest. But this interest in the beautiful objects varies 
from person to person. Everyone likes a thing of his/her 
own choice. Everyone has his/her own glasses to see the 





objects of beauty. But it is now a generalised, fact that 
things which are beautiful arc really heartening, delightful 
and ecstatic. They, . in fact, prove to be a ceaseless fount 
of joy. And the joy fulness of a man prolongeth his life. 

The statement that 'A Thing of Beauty is a Joy 
for Ever’ sums up Keats’ conception of poetry. Poetry, 
according to Keats, should not be a vehicle of philosophy, 
nor of religious teaching, or social and political theories, 
“but the incarnation of beauty.” 

W.H. Hudson writes: “The famous opening lineof 
Endymion —‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’— strikes 
the key-note of Keats’ work. T have loved’, he declared 
in one of his later letters, ‘the principle of beauty in all 
things’ ; and as the modern world seemed to him to be 
hard, cold and prosane, he habitually sought an imagi- 
native escape from it, not like Shelley into the future land 
of promise, but into the past of Greek mythology, as in 
Endymion, Lamia, or of medieval romances, as in, La. 
Bella Dame Sans Merci and Isabella. In bis treatment 
ol nature this same passion for sensuous beauty is still the 
dominant feature ’’. 

— : o : — 

79. “PLAYING THE GAME” 

•‘Playing the game” is a phrase which implies strict 
adhcrnece to all the recognised principles of human con- 
duct. This term is widely used in and derived from 
sports. A sportsman is always expected to be honest and 
fair in his game irrespective of victory and defeat. His 
forte is to act within the limits of standard behaviour 
and act upon the established canons of moality. Thus 
the remark stands for respecting all the rules and regu- 
lations which are the very sine non of a civilized and 
cultured society, a society which is a standard in human 
living and behaviour. 

“Playing the game”, is such a phrase that it demands 
rightness, fair dealings in each and every department of 


Quiman activity. A gentleman is always expected to "play 
the game . He will have to be a finest flower of humin 
•civilization whose motto should always be fairness in 
human relations and fairness and justice everywhere. 
-Anyone who acts against the norms and standard! of 
human civilization betrays this idiom. A sportsman 
never exults over his victory nor groans over bis defeat. 
He aho bahaves in 3 sportsmanlike spirit, which in its 
rr COntCxt a PP ,ies hn such seme of spirit io every walk 
°f life. A sportsman never stoops to lower means to 
achieve the desired ends but is a strict disciplinarian and 
believes in the spirit of'dair play”. 


People arc also expected to “play the game” in ther 
business and social relations. When one makes a promise 
•to other it must be honoured. Commitments must be 
abided. Anyone who backs out from his promises and 
commitments doemot "play the game". "Playing the 
game” involves that when one is put in aloss.be most 
do the required and promised work One should not 
■deceive others Makiflg a fool of the less educated people 
is not to accordance with "playing the game" No one 
should be made a laughing stock, nor anyone should be 
looked down upon with contempt and derision. Gentle- 
manlmcss does not demand it It illbehovcs a man to 
bamboozle others in order to achieve bis ends. Anyone 
who makes a breach of the promises, violates rules, dis- 
obeys the orders of hit commanders, goes against the 
temperament of the society or injures the feelings of 
others does not " play the game”. Also, if anybody acts 
with cruelty on the weak, tneicilessly on the poor, amasses 
wealth wickedly and robs the weaker sections of the 
society of their needs of sustenance and subsistence, bood- 
-winis the concept of ** pbymg the game . 


-Playing the game” phrase is the v«T OTnersMe of 
■an everlastmg friendship Btn it » » 1“'^ “** 

when two friends quarrel with each other, a breakaway 
their relation comes. Then the minds pervert '»>«“ 
acts as may harm the other . One tries to be an 
•In the progress of the other and does not want oth 
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flower in his life. Secrets are exposed even if one sittr- 
passively and does not intend to harm others. Such 
disastrous mental proclivity is not in accordance with 
‘playing the game". 

The phrase also holds good in conjugal relations. If 
there is complete confidence between the married couple 
and none of the two is disloyal to the other, they are 
certainly playing the game. If wife smacks anything in 
the husband, then husband must prove his fidelity to his 
wife, so that the doubt is dispelled. But if the husband 
conceals his guilt or the wife is guilty of infidelity and 
keeps it undisclosed, then both are criminals in the light , 
of the phrase the "playing the game”. 

In Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth’ one finds a striking event 
when this idiom ‘playing the game’ is thrown to winds. 
Macbeth murders Duncan, who is a guest of Macbeth This- 
treacherous act of murder of his guest by Macbeth shows- 
, that Macbeth did not play the game. But we find this 
'' maxim ‘playing the game’ practised well in a novel. 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ by Jane Austen. Elizabeth, the. 
heroine of the novel 'plays the game’ when in the end 
she agrees to marry Darcy after all her doubts are dispelled 
and cleared. 

This dictum also holds good in the political horizons • 
where countless cases of corruption and malpractice are- 
often committed— where leaders befool and bamboozle; 
others for the fulfilment of their ulterior motives, where ■ 
the masses are deceived and deluded by their leaders. As 
a matter of fact, a sane person tenders his regination, the ■ 
moment he is castigated or charged with corruption or any 
other misdemeanour. But such acts are very rare. . 
Public demand is ignored. All such people who persist 
in and cling to their malactivities and do not respect the 
voice of masses, do not play the game. All the moral, 
criteria of conduct are ignored by the leading politician;. 

So is true in the arena of international relations and' 
politics. Those countries who flout international agree-- 
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menu and obligation! do not pliy fair game. China,, 
despite her signing ‘Panchsbila' treaty ; aggressed Indian 
territory and stabbed India in the back. Hitler’s launch- 
ing of invasion over Allies despite his signing a no-war' 
pact, w as a serious violation of the dictum of “playing the 
game". When America gave arms aid to Pakistan 
the then President Eisenhower declared that if this arm 
aid is used by ** *' ' • -ountry, 

then America . ■ would, 

thwart the ag u ■ ■ o any- 

thing in order to honour their commitment made in 1954, 
during the outbreak of hostility between India and 
Pakistan and the latter’s blatant use of American military 
equipment against India and thus the Americans did not 
'play the game’. 

Thus soundness of the phrase is too much because this 
moralising applies in all the walks of life and must be 
practised by one and afl whether one is a businessman, poli- 
ttcian, student, teacher or government official, in order to 
boost the morale of the general run of humanity. So this 
apopthegra derived from J M Berne's pUy "The 
Admirable Crichton.” when the eldest daughter of the 
aristocratic family pa>s her tribute to_ the honesty and 


80. ALL WORLD S A STAGE 

The statement -All the World's a suse' was apouoded 
■ m s pVs-»V«“ST>eare, the mighty ba-d ol 

Ms entitled ‘Macbeth’- 
Id to a stage and all the 
human' beings just like dramatic penonod. Men and 
women are actors who come and act on the stage 
enacting their part leave the stage As acton appear on 
r s Sge ^fornLnc« and then leave. to is the case wt.1, 
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"human beings who come into this world and after 
leading their lives pass on to the next world. Our life 
span is just like the duration of a play. The only differ* 
- ence is that a play lasts only for some hours and a life 
lasts for years. We have seen mighty personalities appeared 
on this earth which after performing their duties and 
responsibilities for a brief period disppearca from this 
world stage. Swami Dayananda came and spread his 
gospel of love and universality of thought and then left 
this material world. So is Vivekananda, who played his 
part on this stage. He preached the message of human 
love, he was a worshipper of humanity and advocated 
this view throughout whole of his life. Napoleon, Hitler, 
Mussolini and Garibaldi appeared and after playing 
brief roles on this stage of human affairs left for the desti- 
ned goal. 


The criteria that an actor is good or bad predominantly 
depends upon his actions, his gestures in the drama. 
Every human being, thus, is judged from his behaviour, 
his treatment of others, his actions and deeds. The action 
| I ^p ! r0rS t ^ e Personality of the artist. As Locke has said ; 

the acts of men arc the best interpreters of their 
thoughts. The character of Hitler is dubbed that of a 
iascist and mass murderer. So Stalin also comes before 
the people as an advocate of violence While Garibaldi 
and Washington are the greatest liberators of mankind 
rom tlie^ colonial cobwebs. Rather, it can be said 
everymams a type character. Gandhi and Tagore apart 
rom being the exponents of Indian culture and heritage are 
iki aS - S reat votaries of truth and non-violence while 
ooebblcsjs notorious for concocting and speaking lies, 
t let in not be forgotten the didactic remark of Thomas 
rat Unselfish and noble actions are the . most radiant 
pages m the biography of souls’. The noble and lofty 
characters are adorned and eulogised by the historians and 
writers and their lives point morals. While wicked and 
iainous characters are condemned and cursed by all 
_ ' e ‘ , Shakespeare s Julius Caesar and Macbeth are 
- med as tyrant and murderer respectively. It is a proven 
■ fact that we are what our deeds are. George Eliot was 



much aj we^detem?**' * 0U T deeds determine us, a? - 
would have * b-li^T ? Ur deeds ” GJX 
Jhe laic 3o Wn fc„ r further “our deeds are the seeds cf 
Unrest in eternity.” Cartb * but b«°gks the£r 


1 eternity. 

so is the case^iyjfh' ' VC sec a 1‘mitlejs variety or characters, 
in views and fu bumaa beings who represent divtrsinr 
literary Works ha5 dieted in tit 

gamut of htiman.?v U »f 5°° of chai ^cten but in O* 

see life as a kS* 7 th * fi 8 ur e far exceeds In dmmi. we 
ofhumanitv^r^ 5 A11 the taboos and tantrums 

character* ^ r * reveal led and reflected through actors a^d 
a world in <hC Stage Asa matter of fact. the stage is 
a of. n r, h n m,ni ature The trends and tendencies ct‘ the 
thedr,n,^-' V ° r ‘ d ’ ** nd tbc,r befitting expression through 
reflet j t,s personae. The customs of the society are- 
remarf-L 011 tbe 8ta Se- Thus the worthy bard's a-hcri<tie 
a . . h as 8°t>e through the test of time and to’div it is 
25 true as ever. 


“f.kt us not be oblivious to the fact that this world is 
more than a phalanx of chsracters that appear 
the stage. This world has a gigantic character. It h«* 
ts own reality, its own substance and significance that to 
•jOmpare it with a small stage and the play enacted on it is 
comg but scant justice. The play on the stage Luts only 



aciurs 01 various uraiuns »u King Leal, a mama t> 
Shakespeare, a character of the same name as of the p 
indergocs suffering and hardship. King Lear’s life 
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•study in human suffering. Thus sometimes we do find 
■very moving, very touchy and very life-like characters in 
plays as we find in our actual life. 

The idea that “All the World’s a stage” also finds a 
striking note in Ben Jonson’s saying, ‘ Our whole life is 
■like a play”. A play is a pocket life. It depicts the life 
•in miniature. A play is the compendium of the whole 
life. The whole world is epitomised in the play. On the 
whole, the remark is true to a great extent. 

— ; o 

81. INDIA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 

The ancient culture of India is par excellence in the 
•sense that it has been the home of all such values which 
go to enrich a country’s heritage. That technologi- 
cally and industrially, we are not up to the mark if 
compared to other western countries, but it is an 
established fact that India has been a land of saints 
.and sages, seers and savants, peers and prophets, who 
believed in the theory of Karma, which is the very ful- 
crum around which the whole world revolves. Ours 
'has been a mighty land which has upheld the traditions 
- of piety, penance, purification of soul, spiritual elevation, 
conquest of passions, goodwill towards all and enmity 
-with none. India has been fount and fountain of phi- 
losophical intellectualism, of religious emotionalism, of 
•divine radiance, and a reservoir of wisdom and know- 
ledge. In the sky of her ancient heritage, Vedas and 
Upanishads are just like the suns of knowledge and lear- 
ning, which with their superb scriptures and wide 
quotations illuminate the whole world with rays of 
knowledge. Even the Western historians and scholars 
have admitted the fact that India has been a well of 
•worldly wisdom. 

Our great Rishis and Munis believed in the ideal of 
•contemplative life, our cultural index proves that we 
‘have been beneficial to : all and injurious to none. Our 



-men of worldly wisdom and divine powers explored the 
-innermost mysteries and secrets of the uuiversc, even if 
it is meant, going to the seventh depth of the sea and 
-facing death face to face. They tried their best to ease 
■the process of life which is very complicated and riddled 
•by the obnoxious convenuoas and custom-ridden soc ety. 
India has been a staunch exponent of tolerance and 
-accommodation, peace and hospitality. 

To be in communion with God baj been the cher. 
ished ideal of our seers and pe*rS. They believed in some 
-omnipotent power. To reach that divine power, our 
yogis and S3int» underwent all the hardships, sufferings 
-and privations of a secluded and sequestered li/e by living 
and meditating m the horror-stricken jungles, in the 
abodes of nature, which used to be far offfrom the din 
and dust of town life, from the madding crowd of igno- 
ble strife. These hermits and heretics sacrificed their 
each and everything which goes in the name of worldly 
pleasures and material values, m order to search for the 
entemal. Materialism was looked down upon by them 
as an object of aspersion and anathema, bpiritualmuon 
-of the lire was the ideal before them "What it will be 
of any use to man, if he gains the whole world and 
loses his own soul "So, it was this soul-force, which 
worked miracles. Our sen Jtures enshnne the lofty idealism 
-or purification and nobility of spirit. The holy 
endeavours of Swami Dayanada and Vivelrananda were 
profound in the sense that they not only preached and 
•propounded the gospel to well suit the entire humanity 
but also wanted to create a universal outlook. Love to 
.all and hatred towards none is the summum bonum of 
Indian heritage. 

The Western view of life is at a different angle. They 
attached great importance m promoting science and 
technology. Better economic conditions and well-being of 
the people has been their fine forte, no doubt materia- 
listic. West can present the puerile parodies of Picasso 
in the name of painting, the obscene obscurantism or a 
Jean Paul Sartre in the name of Existentialism, the . 
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aboriginal acrobatics of and empire state building m 
the name of architecture, the soulless silhouettes of an 
Epstein in the name of sculputre, the spider webs ol 
Stalinist semantics in the name of morality, the paroxy- 
sms of Pat Boone in die name of music and the skilful 
phrases of Belfourne^f No wonder, this implied the elixir 
of spontaneity and knowledge from the East to the West 
but that lamps of higher learning have always gone one- 
after another is quite discernible as we pass from Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata to Homer’s Iliad and. 
Odyssey. Moreover the springs of Indian culture satisfy 
the human thirst for philosophy, intellect and spiritual' 
values, like fraternity and fellow-feelings. God-fearing 
nature, contemplation, meditation, love, charity, piety, 
deity, unselfishness and lofty philosophy of this, that and 
all-else”. Control over passionate impulses and peace of 
mind have been the most important teachings oi Indian 
way of life. Our pristine past is a treasure chest of lofty 
values and innate ideals. The ancient period is a store- 
house of all the noble values. Reverential genuflection to- 
God and praying to Him gives a solace and spiritual satis- 
faction to the millions of our country. Our countrymen, 
have always respected the great truths and consider virtue - 
and not vice as their creed. 

Gita is that profound revelation of a great divine that. 
the greatest of Western scholars and religious reformers 
have considered it as a sublimest scripture enshrining, 
the truths and values which are loved by the whole 
world. Gita’s essence is that it teaches the superiority 
of soul over body and according to Bbagvatism, soul is • 
immortal and after death it undergoes the process of 
trans-communication. ‘Ramayana’ and ’Mahabharata’ • 
are two other great and lucid expostulations, on our 
ancient culture and heritage and give the moralising, 
that it is only virtue which triumphs over vice, only good 
triumphs over evil. In ‘Panchatantra’ we read the- 
souhstirring saga of bravery, chivalry, gallantry and 
.heroism. It is a study in human prowess. Buddha 
taught us how to attain salvation and purification of' 



mind by controlling the passionate desires and impulses. 
Gandhiji and Tagore are the two great luminaries on 
V “ ie horizons of 20th century India who preached and 
y practised a life of simplicity, resir jint, dedication and 
service and sacrifice. Their motto was of plain living and 
high thinking the echo of whtch is quite found in our 
rich and great heritage and both strived ceaselessly to 
make India a spiritual nation. 

Apart from this aspect of our great past, there is 
•another side known as the artistic aspect of our cultural 
heritage, in addition to our deep study in the subjects 
like philosophy, spiritualism, religion, love and literature, 
we have a proud tradition of varied arts and fine arts like 
architecture and sculpture, music and dancing, paint* 
ing and so on. The reflection which one gets in the caves 
of Ajanta and Eltora w the temples of South India, in the 
historical monuments like Taj Mahal which is a ‘dream 
in marble’, a ‘poem in stone’ and Qptab Minar are not 
V.' merely of piece dc resistances in the hierarchy of Indian 
arts and culture but also provide an interesting study 
regarding the Indian concept of love. The various shades 
of Indian music, whether it is vocal or instrumental, 
•classical or modern, have really enthralled the lovers of 
music all over the world. Bharat Natyam, Kathakali 
and other dances give a supreme b'end of India’s love 
for arts and fine arts. Her flora and fauna, her poets and 
prose-writers, astrologers and astronomers, law givers 
end lexicographers, grammarians andgalaxy-gazers, music* 
ians and magicians, rope dancers and snake charmers, 
dancers and dramatists, songsters and sculptors — all like 
innumerable rivers of art and culture— enter in the vast 
■ocean that is Indian heritage. 

82. THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 

It is a bit difficult to predict as to what will 
"happen in the years to come because everything, lies in 
■the womb of future. Even then, we can make an interest. 
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ine study about the shape of things to come from the 
prevalent trends and tendencies in the vortex of world 
scene. It is quite apparent that after one decade the 
sun of freedom will rise on almost whole of the world. 
Whatever and wherever the colonial and imperial pockets 
are left will be liberated by the strong and powerful 
winds of freedom. This world would sec the sunset ol 
imperialism and su: rise of freedom. 


The underdeveloped countries would leap forward in. 
the field of science, technology and social engineering. 
The islands of p >vcrty and misery would be reduced 
in numbers and the ocean of affluence would extend its 
frontiers. The Afro-Asian continent would emerge, out 
as a stronger and united entity and there would be the 
institutionalisation of Asia and Africa. The Afro-Asian 
solidarity would be further strengthened and air of peace, 
and friendship would blow over the Eastern hemisphere. 


The scientific knowledge would internationalise the 
whole world because without science there cannot be any 
progi ess arid science is something universal, having no 
boundaries and frontiers. Science has already narrowed 
down the whole world. Air aviation, has made the coun-. 
tries like the neighbouring provinces. 


The hazards of space travel have opened up new 
vis las in the region of inter-planetary communication and 
it is hoped that soon mankind would have pleasure trips 
to moon and other planets. This exploration into the 
outer space has opened a new chapter in the history of 
mankind and the time is not far off when cosmic labora- 
tories and interplanetary stations will be established in the- 
cosmos. 


Atomic energy is another wonder of modern science- 
and promises to herald an era of material splendour and 
economic glory. There would be trains running on 
atomic energy and this nuclear power would be the pivot 
round which would revolve the realm of industry. In the: 



near future, humanity would conquer the unconquerable 
forces of nature. Disease, ignorance, illiteracy, epidemics 
and other afflictions from which the earthly beings are 
suffering would also be conquered 

With the spread of international outlook, the 
narrow sectarianism, the regional parochialism and 
racial discrimination would be eclipsed altogether. The 
.apartheid policy would receive a deadly blow at the hands 
of humanitarian and progressive forces. With the usher- 
ing in of a new era people would cease believing in 
sophistry and superstition, blind faith and fanaticism, 
skeptichm and dogmatic uncertainty The clear river of 
reason would rule the minds of masses who are presently 
influenced by sham convention' and orthodox ideas. 
The old crotchets and conundrums would be replaced 
by the new ideas of enquiry and observation, thought 
and intellectual reasoning. Education and enlightenment 
would descend on the mass of humanity and a universal 
outlook and cosmopolitan character would be imbued 
in the people. 


The social structure of mankind would alsourdergo a 
revolutionary tranif -rmation in the next two decades or 
so The womenfolk of backward countries would eman- 
cipate from the tyranny of custom and convention and 
would enter all the departments or human activity. 
Women would no longer be considered as an ornament 
to be confined in the four walls of the house but they 
would contribute their energies and efforts in the reser- 
voir of reconstruction With the overall emancipation of 
women from the bonds of traditional, im end OWKntlon. 
pli.m, they would be guided by then- own mteUeet and 
understanding and would no longer grnullect before their 
male counterparts Love would become a , acred and 
genuine parrion. The chances of po yan ry POf 
gamy would wc-eate Settual moraluy would be reduced 
to a farce. People would prefer to be most farhron minded 
and would like going near-nudism. 

These are some or the breath taking changes that 
can be forestalled and foreseen. But the ptedictionr refer 
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red to above arc subject to the maintenance of power 
equilibrium. If there is peace, ail such phenomena 
as are expatiated above arc likely to happen. But if there 
comes world conflagration, through any agency or power- 
grouping, then the map of the world to come would be 
altogether different. The would-be war would be a 
nuclear holocaust which would destroy the victors as well 
as the vanquished Science, then, would really prove 
to be a Frankenstein’s monster and the wheel of human 
progress would be reversed and would come near to the 
people of primitive times. The small human populace 
whatever is left would go into doldrums, in the slough 
of despondency. That indeed would he a tristful time with 
mopish and mumpish surroundings. The world after the 
nuclear war would he a torrid and horrid region almost 
deserted and barren. 

But if nothing happens, and the present pace of prog- 
ress continues, then this world, indeed, would be an ideal 
place to live in. with all comforts and facilities at its 
disposal. The shape of things to come depends upon the 
mind of humanity. The offshoots of science can be 
used for both the purposes. But let the oasis of sanity 
prevail in tHs world of streaming ideas and poisonous 
thoughts and humanity should work for the construction 
and advancement of human race. Then everything possi- 
ble is in store for us but there would he certainly a dec- 
line and degradation in the sexual morality. 

— : o : — 

83. KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 

All what we sec and experience in the name of culture 
and civilization is due to the acquirement of knowledge. 
Otherwise, this world without knowledge would have been 
a vacuum. So is the ease with human beings. A man 
without knowledge is just like a straw which can be 
carried away by the drifts of the winds. But a man, who 
possesses knowledge, cannot be befooled, browbeaten and 



bludgeoned bv those who consider ihemselves as then* 
p/ui ultra in knowledge. 

Bacon’s high sounding remark. * For knowledge, too, 
isitselTa power” is thou,ht-p'o vuking. That knowledge 
makes powerful is indubitable, but it is also knowledge 
which makes the human mind sensitive and feels the itch 
of agony and anguish A man who possesses knowledge 
can carve out his own destiny. He thinks over the prob- 
lems confronting him and devises ways and means to 
tackle them to his advantage. It is only through know- 
ledge that one differentiates between right and wrong, 
correct or incorrect, useful or unuseful. Knowledge is really 
a torch which illumines the deepest recesses of ignorance 
in human mind- Knowledge is a great weapon to fight 
injustice and lawlessness. If a man is devoid of any 
knowledge, he not only can be misled but even his rights 
and privileges are outraged by other knowledgeable 
people. An ignoramus cannot achieve success in his life, 
because he does not know the traits which can only be 
known through knowledge For an aggramitist, there 
.are only pitfalls and drawbacks in life. But for a person 
who possesses knowledge, all these difficulties and draw- 
backs can be overcome. Nobody can cheat him, rob him 
or mislead him. Knowledge, therefore, is a great guide 
in the stream of life It is a protector and defender 
against all the stoims of ignorance. It is a preserver of 
our rights and keeps us conscious of our duties ard respon- 
sibilities. Knowledge does not allow to creep in our life 
tome superstitious thoughts, obsolete customs and out- 
dated conventions. It makes us believe in the faculty or 
reasoning and sound argumentation and does not make us 
the victims of ignorant thought. 


Knowledge is very useful in our daily walk oflife. 
man of knowledge land, without 

hitch or hesitation *■ 
and manners, histc ■ « 

man of knowledge ■ i— t'y 4 . , _ 

meetings and other ; _ T * . J / ( \ 

be dominates othetj - • " 


A 

anv 
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learning. Such men hav £^° s \ he laughing stock of 
while an ignorant man becoro power and 

the whole world. Th« tajM* Surf aver 

an air of supenomy wer others ^ knowledgc 

a great landmass of the world because ^ ^ 

and tact. The white races WL P e ° p loits and dhcove- 
houses of knowledge g« * , and uncivilized races of 

ries and dominated the a imperial powers armed 

the world. These colonial and impen b bP d other coun . 

with sound knowledge and erud d abun dant 

trisof their inherent potentml strength and 

resources ami made them . t j ema 0 backward 

afterwards gave them the etern ? , f or centuries- 

nations. Their regimes and »{**£*** of knowledge and 
and centuries till there was the p* S Q ur acquiring 

self-consciousness in the native populace. ^ thcy 

the consciousness of their res P, * - s and thus paved 

shook off the toots of foreign eg Even in the medie- 

ihe way for freedom and religion* d«&»- usedto 

val courts, the priests and other religio hierarchy 

enjoy power over their peoples an 6 • dre ges and 
of church usedto hypnotise and wonder and 

general run of humanity only due to tl - .V ^ 

knowledge. Thus, it is only hnowledge wh ch 
ponsible for the progressive advance oi 

^Disraeli’s adage that “The only good « toowkdge 
and the only evil ignorance” has been P r °^ sett cs . 
touchstone. He further says. Ignorance ne\ 

• question.” In the world of knowledge there un 

for superstition, sophistiy and blind faith. P /, 

„r t-nnwledee, there runs a clear stream °t reason. 

there was the increase of knowledge, the foundatio 

‘ slavery were shaken, people realised their entny 
achiev ed it. The proletariat classes got their rjghte Jg 

from the capitalist employers because of tbe £ j^°'he ve 
‘ Knowledge is such a-power that it can transform 
■. face ol earth without any violent i evolution or bio ba 
Bow Bacon was eager and zealous for knowledge 
he showed his anxiety to acquire it in the words. 


all knowledge to be toy province." In fret, the hunger 
lor knowledge is insatiable. Knowledge is such <\ vast 
ocean that to fathom it has been the constant endeavour 
of human beings. 

The vistas of scientific lnow ledge have been explored 
of late From the scientific knowledge humvh beings 
have transformed the entire economic and social strtututr 
of mankind. Scientists have penetrated into the inner* 
most mysteries and secrets of universe. These explore 
tians have helped a good deal in transforming the social 
and economic image of humanity. With the acquirement 
of scientific knowledge, they have brought other planets 
and heavenly bodies nearer to us The inter plvnctaty 
communication is the nmst far reaching achievement til 
the modern times brought about by scientific knowledge. 
This scientific knowledge has removed considerably the 
islands of poverty and human misery, the discuses wu\ 
epidemics and has brought m its compartment innumci* 
able amenities and facilities, comforts »nd inventions for 
humanity. What a fascinating application of knowledge 1 
Rather, it can be said that the whole world Is governed 
by knowledge Knowledge is surh type of property that 
no thief can steal it. no robber can rob it, no brute C«n 
■destroy it, it is such a wealth. 

Emerson vouchsafed, ' Our knowledge i* the nm-nsed 
■ • • , , .* -<• :...<-.••*«# mlndi," Heauy 

. , . ■ no parallel. 

. .f humanity. 

. it a potent 


— : o — 

84, DAY-DREAMIHG 

Every human being i* the prisoner of day d/esroin^. 
Everyone, voung or old, rich or poor, high or krw, expCTi* 
■ences day.dreaming. It U but human nature ta p*.ae wr 
what is not in our reach. The sub-comciotB^ layers of our 
tn'md are always busy In some lofty Imagination, ^ 
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beyond one’s reach. Day-dreaming is nothing but forming, 
images in our mind about some strange and paradoxical 
objects. The hours of life hang heavy on us, our attempts- 
arc frustrated, joy uncertain and consequently, life is miser- 
able and full of melancholy. The moments of utter sad- 
ness and despondency always go on haunting our minds. 
All these stresses and strains on our mind compel us to- 
resort to dreaming, nay, day-dreaming. We want 
to ride on the acme of fortunes. Wc begin to dream 
those things which arc intractable and unapproachable 
and unattainable. This process of escaping from the 
stark realities of life to the world of fancies and fantasies, 
beauties and bounties and in the colourful dreamland is 
known as day- dreaming. 

When wc arc transported into the cldorado of our 
dreamland, which is a wonderland, so charming and 
fascinating, enchanting and ennobling, elevating and exalt- 
ing, pleasing and profound, that we feel ourselves in a state 
of ecstasy and rapture, in some heavenly abode, but all 
this is so short-lived and so momentous that it was like a 
bubble and our dreams are shattered. This dreaming pro- 
cess is not confined to the ordinary ones but even the extra- 
ordinary ones arc the prisoners of this dream world. Kings 
and Princes,. monaTchs and queens of the world 
dream in their lives. . Even the poets and peers, savants 
and sages great religious divines and mighty spiritualists 
experienced day-dreaming in the span of their lives 

But what, is the cause of this daydreaming? The 
causes are obvious. It fact, human nature is never con- 
tented and satisfied. . There is no end to cur desires and 
wants. Desires are infinite and the'- multiply with our 
ortuncs The result is that human beings begin to soar 
in the highest regions of their mental make-up, in the 
ouy 7 . ones of their imagination Everyone begins day- 
dieaming and this day-dreaming is the expression of their 
wants and wishes. Many of us dream to become rich in 
no time, or to become renowned statesmen, or to be 
savours of humanity. Others dream of conquering. 



highest mountains and peaks and other heavenly bodies- 
There is a class of day-dreamers who only wish to rise 
like meteors to some position r f power cr glory. Such- 
examples have been well worked out even in fiction. 
Shakespeare’s 'Macbeth’ is a mighty illustration of this 
dream mentality. Macbeth has been revealed through 
some supernatural solicitations, that he would become the 
king of Denmark. Thb revelation so perturbs Macbeth 
that he becomes all the more greedy to become the king. 
Hi* over vaulting and overweaning ambition leads him. 
to the desired end though after committing aU the mur- 
ders and brutalities Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan’ is a dream - 
poem. -The very description or Xandu and its miseo— 
scenes are. as a matter of fact, studies in super -naturalism. 
The entire poem is a dream of Coleridge, It is a curious 
phenomenon to note that what was a dream yesterday has 
been turned into a reality today. This shows that day- 
dreaming is not altogether futile and waste. There were 
times when people used to dream for reaching the moon 
and other heavenly bodies. But today, the sputniks and 
rockets have translated the dream of yesterday into the 
realities of today and tomorrow. The inter planetry 
communication is an answer to those wbo use to say the 
other day that such dreamers as are dreaming to reach 

* '"' A ■»— <•'>;»<* paradise, 

• - Rather, 

» dreaming. 

We are such stuff 
A* dream are made of, and 
Our little life 
Is rounded with sleep 

How true ! how correct ! this quotation asserted bv the 
myriad-minded bard of England 

But for my own part, I also revel in the dreamland- 
Humble as I am, I am even humbler in my dream Mr 
day-dreaming constitutes neither in achieving affluence 
nor position nor power. But I only dream of going 
from the ignoble strife of this madding crowd w 
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Imer, quieter and serene icces's’cs of nature. To be 
vay from this humdrum and hubbub of life, to be away 
om the noise and clamour oflife, and to be in the eternal 
aim and blissful solitude of nature, where nature is. in a. 
aeditative mood, where the scenic setting in the bosom 
4 nature delights my mind and heart, to be in suchia 
ranquillity and pulchritude of nature is the Everest and 
fCanchenjunga of my day dreaming Thus I will not 
be maligned by the dust and din of the metropolis, by 
the grossness of this materialistic and mammon-idealistic 
world. I would be away from the lust and maligned plea- 
sure of life. There I would live extremely and 
instinctively a good life under the roof of the sky, bl-ssed by 
the sun and starry-hravens, fragrant flowers and the 
soothing words. There in the lap of nature, in the serene 
arcadian surroundings, I would enlighten myself by the 
objertsof nature Nature would be to me everything 
because I believe in the couplet by Wordsworth : 

One impulse from vernal wood 

May teach you more of a man ; 

Of moral evil and of good 

Than all the sages can. 

This is my day-dreaming which stands in sharp 
ontrast from the other day-dreamers. Indulging m 
vJtopean and Don-Quixotic ideas, 1 least like. My day- 
dreams are very humble, and very -rational. They wil 
have a soothing effect on my mind which is muddle* 
by the storm of ideas and hurricane of problems. It wil 
- give me immense relief from the fever and fret of lif< 
which is almost the common woe of humanity. Thi 
indeed, is the day-dream, in which I revel pleasant! 
■Just living in the make-believe world of our qwn knag 
nation and getting nothing is not keeping' in with t! 
spirit -of times. Today we live in a world which 
; governed by scientific ideas, scientific thought and seif 
'tific civilization. Day-dreaming should be there, not 
* the medieval type but of the modem times. 



85. THE TYRANNY OF FASHION 

Fashions arc nor of recent origin. They arc, age old 
and people go on living according to their environments 
*nd surroundings. The craze after fashions was a hall- 
mark of English society even during Renaissance. The 
flowering of arts and literature, the broadening of genius 
and the development of an enlightened outlook and refined 
■cultural and civil habits made people to live in the swim 
of existing socn ty. Fashions in dress were noticeable in 
England evrn daring the seventeenth atd eighteenth 
■centuries The opening of the centres of learning like 
Oxford and Cambridge sent a new wave, a new Fervour 


-the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. This current 
-of fashion further flowed into eighteenth century, which is 
■often remarked as an age of good sense and good living. 
Artificiality oflife was the chief characteristic of this age. 
Frivolous fashions, blatant exuberance and outward gaiety 
.were the dominant features of this age. It became a 
fashion in Eneland to visit clubs and coffeehouses, cinc- 
■ ' ’ Pope’s "The 

■ n the world of 

ition, as was 

-prevalent in the England of 1 8th century. 

But making a diligent review of the trends and ten* 
•dencies in the world of fashion of 20th century, the latter 
half of the 20lh is so much steepedin fashion that people 
are sprnding a huge amount of their earning* on «* 
make-ups and like habits. Young boys and girls . 
ing in colleges and universities are very, much sv*^ 
to fashionable frivolities. The designing t *- ’ 

•cloibcs has come Me a stupendous achit. i- £ ‘ 
present time* and almost every young boy - 
been attracted to it Girls have great liking 
'-fitting salwars and sleeveless shirts. Boys have 
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susceptible to drain-pipe pants and multicoloured clothes.. 
The making of puff by girls has also be ome very com- 
mon This increases their height as well. In India, 
fashions are on the increase. No doubt, Hollywood and; 
Paris are the originating centres but the winds of fashion 
sweep the shores of Bombay and Calcutta in no time. 
Bombay, being the scat of Indian filmdom, has really 
become the hub of fashion. The wave of fashion has reach- 
ed Delhi, the capital of India, a big metropolis having a 
cosmopolitan outlook So Delhi presents a vivid picture 
of fashionable people in their fashionable dresses trimmed 
and cut according to the latest designs But it is a queer 
fact that the fashions change like day and night. 

Modern fashions are not merely detriment for health 
but they also incur huge expenditure on parents. The- 
tyranny of fashion has really made the families bankrupt. 
Parents have been reduced to paupers because of these- 
everchanging fashions. The mill of fashion is grinding 
the people. White-collared class is the first victim of the 
fashions. A stroll in the evening of the fashionable cen- 
tres of New Delhi like Queensway and Connaught Place, 
shows how the entire area presents a shining and dazzling 
spectacle of people’s cavalcade who are adorned in the 
most scintillating, multi-lined and variegated dons of 
dresses. 

Women are clad in their bare-faced blouses and exqui- 
site sarces. Wearing topless dresses is also creeping into- 
the realm of fashion. Girls wear such dresses which show 
a lot of girls. All their curves and frizzles are easily seen. 
Whether it is a case of exhibitionism is a different thing 
but such dresses certainly provoke the people of opposite . 
sex. Acharya J.B. Kripalani. a veteran parliamentarian, 
and seasoned leader, rightly but ruefully remarked the 
other day that wearing a tight-fitting dress and sipping 
a coca cola, has become a part of modern culture. 

One of the baneful effects of this mass diversion has- 
been that university youngsters pay so much heed to fas- 
hionable trends at the cost of their studies that )leaves them. 
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sowbcrc and in the long run, they repent and recant. They 
mike a waste or that period which is considered to be 
the most formative period in the life of man. 

In the name of fashion, we are bidding farewell to 
oor long cherished ideas of culture and civilization. Wc 
have been very much influenced by the Western civili. 
ration. (knyth ng good, bad or indifferent, is passed in a 
joke under the garb of Western mode of living. Some 
Indians have been Europeanized in thought, outlook and 
mind. On the whole, the Western civilization has deeply 

influenced our way 1 - * ■" 1 . 

ncrisms in our life and • • ■ ‘ ■ ■ V , - 

good things hut we mi ■ , • 

bring degradation and deterioration to our society 

What an irony it is that the ultra-modern fashions 
have removed humanity away from the path of simpli- 
city and sobriety, which are the very guidelines of good 
and great people Fashions are coming at an alarming 
speed. Today's fashion gets oul-moded and obsolete 
tomorrow Young boys and girls press their parents for 
the new dresses. In this age of sky-rocketing prices, 
parents have been reduced to utter penury simply to 
satisfy their children. The burden of fashion further 
burdens their pockets. With the result that they become 
•financially weak and this tyranny or fashion grinds them. 
Films also have a potent influence on young boys and 
■girls. They see the actors and actresses dressed in the 
latest and attractive style and so are they captivated. 

Thus it becomes imperative to rink for puttings 

•check to this al? — : — * r , 

changing world of ... Ucjw 

don of immatur* ■ ■ 5 not 

prove beneficial • ■ j n 

fact, the tyranny of fashion at present Li to great 
'that there does not seem any way to put an early end to 
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86. LANGUAGE PROBLEM 

It is becoming increasingly clear that this language- 
issue has churned up all the latent and lurking poison in 
our body politic which cumulatively has been _ rcsponsible- 
for our unfree condition in the past and which has kept 
us debilitated even after independence. While it would 
be wrong to suggest that language is the only force weld- 
ing the inhabitants of a country into a well integrated,, 
homogeneous, indivisible nation, it cannot be denied that 
it is one of those very powerful factors which bring about 
the process of a nation’s emotional integration. Love v 
for one’s language is a force of almost elemental origin S 
and strength ; it wells up directly from heart and is not 
normally amenable to the cold process of intellectual rea- 
soning. Like rclig on, it transcends political frontiers and 
keeps alive a sense of unity and oneness among groups 
which have been separated from one another by centuries 
of political cleavage. 

But the question arises that of all the fourteen langu- 
ages enshrined in our constitution, which language 
> has most and wide appeal in masses as well ns which 
language fetches the highest number of its speakers and 
writers. This question was discussed to blatant lengths 
by our Constituent Assembly. Just after independence 
the deliberations bv our Constituent Assembly were 
agreed to by all the representatives from different parts of 
the country unanimously that Hindi alone carries the sta- 
tus and stature to hr an all- India language. So the dateline 
for the imposition of Hindi was fixed as January 26, 19-»5. 
Soon after this laneuagc became the official language 
constitutionally a direct development of a disastrous 
degeneration of a dirtv drama was enacted in Madras, 
where the frenzied fanaticism of some fanatic forces 
raised their ugly head, which were aided and abetted, 
nurtured and nourished by the clever and crafty politi- 
cians, so as to suit their own political predilections, and 
proclivities. The morbid acts of vandalism were reported 
in newspapers. A furious mob of anti Hindi agitators 
resorted to loot and destruction of Government buildings 



«eir immolations were also witnessed. The pious precincts; 
of Sri Aurobindo's Ashram were desecrated and demoli-’ 
shed by a hysterical mob of anti- Hindi agitators. 

We need not go here into the noise some people are 
making against Hindi. Most of them arc the very people 
who used to make the same sounds against movement 
for Indian Independence itself. They could not stop 
independence. And they are not going to stop Hindi. 

The language problem in India is no doubt more 
difficult than anywhere else. Many other siatca are more 
or less unilingua!. Switzerland is tn-lingual. but it is not 
impossib'e for men to learn three languages. And that 
solves their problems. Russia has many languages, but 
apart from Russian the other languages are not as wide- 
spread as our regional languages are. And that makes 
matters relatively simple for USSR. 

The Indian Constitution has laced the difficult 
language situation in India squarely, and solved it realis- 
tically, by declaring Hindi as 'first among equals', to 
be the official language of the union, which is the best 
possible solution. To quarrel with it is to quarrel with 
facts. 

Wc would have appreciated the critics’ view better if 
they had shown greater love for their own mother lan- 
guage but it is not like this They love English morfc 
than their mother tongue. Nationalist India can have 
no sympathy with such footmen and flunkeys, stooges and 
sycophants of British imperialism. 

“But the opposition to Hindi is purely political That 
is why life-long Hindi lover Rajaji has turned arti-Hmdi. 
And that is”also why life-long Hindi-hater ‘EVR’ has 
become a Hindi lover. Separatist forces like Muslim 
League and DMK are in the vanguard of the agitation". 
The erratic and misguided sons of India from South 
opine to them that their future is dark in case Hindi 
becomes the official language of India. They have 
already brought Vietnam in Indi3. DMK did organise a. 
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' rally in which they described the 'imposition of Hindi' 
‘ns umvisc, unjust and discriminating tyranny, ‘Apart from 
far-reaching results of disintegration of the country," 
Hindi programme would cause “delay, inefficiency and 
chaos” in every office. 

“Perhaps the worst fear (or is it the best hope 1 ) of the 
DMK is that Hindi will lead to secession. A party which 
already gangs up with the defunct Muslim League and 
Communist Party has no particular qualification to speak 
about national integration, injustice and tyranny,” says a 
press note. 

And as for the possibility of chaos, we can do no better 
than quote Gandhiji who wrote : 

“Ifl had the powers of a despot I would stop the 
tuition of our boys and girls through a foreign medium, 
and require all teachers and professors on pain of dismissal, 
to introduce change forthwith. I would not wait for the 
preparation of text books. They will follow the change; 
It is our evil what needs a summary remedy. 

“The medium of instruction should be altered at once 
and at any cost, the provincial languages being given their 
rightful place. I would prefer temporary chaos in higher 
education to the criminal waste that is daily accumula- 
ting.” 

C>. Rnjagopachan, presently antogonist of Hindi, aver- 
red the forthcoming remark when lie was Chief Minister 
of Madras in. 1937, “that the moment we cross the bor- 
der of Tannland, we cannot help but speaking Hindi.” 

We quote Shri Ananthasayanam Ayyanger, Governor 
of Bihar, and former Speaker' of Lok Sabha, while appea- 
ling to the people in the South “not to encourage the anti- 
Hindi agitation but learn Hindi which, he S 3 id, was in the 
best interest of the country. On it depends our national 
prestige and power and self-respect.” And so are tlic 
•views of innumerable scholars, educationists and lignuists 
of our country. 
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The fart is that Hindi move mint hai been launched 
^ non-Hindi-speakers. Chronologically the greatlawarai 
Dayanand, the founder of Arya Saroaj, was one of the sta- 
•uneb protagonists of Hindi as the national language in 
19th century'. He wrote his 'Satyarth Prakash’ not in 
Gujrati but in Hindi He is followed by Bankim Chander 
-Chatteijee. Lohmanya Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi, 

Acharya J. B. Kriplani, the noted Congress leader and 
-close ass ocia te: of Ft. Nehru, recently gave a vehement and 
-violent. fscaffip tTl and sarcastic statement on the protago- 
nists of English in which he vouchsafed that if there is 
any fanaticism in language, that ij ‘our love of English’. 
He further said that we speak to our dogs even in 
"English. 

So with this flood of facts, we cannot deny the place 
-which Hindi deserves because of its rich and wide voca- 
bulary, its lucidity and syntax and grammar which is 
quite akin to other regional languages- 

The DMK’j tantrums have forced Shri Bbaktavat* 
-salam, the Chief Minister of Madras, to bracket it with 
Muslim League as "traitors”, indulging in anti-national 
activities, which "the Government would not witness in 
silence”. We love Tamilian's love for Tamil as we res- 
pect Bengali’s love for Bangja and the Maharashtrian’s 
love for Marathi But Independent India is not going to 
tolerate ‘Love English — bate Hindi Campaign” of DMK 
and its fellow-travellers and camp followers. 

To Continue English is to continue the tyranny or two 
per cent. It is sometimes dished out that English is an 
'"International language". The language in which Gaute- 
mala and Cyprus communicate is also ‘international 
language’. What perhaps the advocates of English want 
' to say is that English is a ’universal language’. But thi3 
-is absolutely incorrect. International s atiitics and pro- 
.ceedingj of the UN belie this contention. 
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Another agrument advanced in favour of English is-, 
that all the scientific knowledge is available only in that 
language; This argument usually appeals to our fashion^ 
able, but ill-informed young men and women. The fact: 
remains that to-day technically and industrially the most, 
advanced countries in the world are Germany and Japan. 
But English is not the medium of their technical, know- 
how. So is the case with USSR and. China Chinese have- 
manufactured Atom Bomb with the' help of Chinese books 
and charts and are expanding their frontiers ! 

But our elite delights in the retention of English and 
anglicism while Gandhiji used to say that English will 
have to go the way the Englishmen left. For them. it is a 
sign of civilization. But at the same time it is just like a 
cross on which the community of students is being cruci- 
fied. Dr. Ramdhari Sinha ‘Dinkar*, Vice-Chancellor of 
Bhagalpur University, lashed out on the protagonists of 
Englishin his speech to the Bhagalpur University senate and. 
by presenting facts and figures proved that a large English 
percentage of failures in ‘universities and colleges is because 
of English and English subjects, a language which they 
cannot comprehend. 

Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, MP, . remarked in Lok 
Sabha while speaking over the language controversy that- 
“Incorect English can certainly become the official 
language of the country — even though there may be some . 
difficulties in adopting it as our mother tongue ...”. 

Language cannot develop in vacuum or in Govern- 
ment files. It lives with the people. People live through-, 
it. From Jan. 26, 1965 and onwards we must resolve 
that we shall use only our own languages. That will be 
the turning point in our history. Hindi is the Big Facet of 
Indian life. Whether it is name plates, or signboards, 
private letters or simple conversation, it must be in some- 
Indian language. 

“In the beginning was the word”— so says a superb- 
scripture about creation. Such is the importance of lan- 
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guage. Carlyle wgs asked about a century ago, whether 
he would hke to have “Indian empire or Shakespeare’. 
Outbled the great writer, Indian empire or no Indian 
empire is a temporary phase. But if Shakespeare perpe- 
tuates, there will be English language, English culture 
and English civilization.” Such is the importance of the 
language for a nauon. 

Let Hindi and other languages be the symbol of our 
national unity, national striving and national achievement. 
With this we would bs looked upon with reverence and 
respect in the eyes of the world. 


87. SCIENCE AND HUMAN VALUES 

If any one is asked to classify the present century, he 
would hardly hesitate to call it the scientific age because 
of the profound impact which science has made on the 
social and economic aspects of humanity. Humanity is 
greatly influenced by the discoveries and inventions in 
science Science has bestowed upon humanity innu- 
merable comforts and pleasures. But the question arises, 
has science really added to human happiness or has it 
made life all the more miserable ? Is science a blessing 
or a curse to humanity ? How far has it gone in safe- 
guarding human values ? 


has provided the most wonderful contrivances for the good, 
profit and pleasure of humanity. Radio, telephone, tele- 
vision, wireless, electronic computers, and calculating 
ma chines have made the life of many easy and comfort- 
able. It has greatly reduced the boredom and period 
of dulines. In medicine and surgery it has claimed the 
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highest heights. While in fields and factories, , scier 
has immensely raised the production, it is out to rid 
of current diseases like cancer and poliomylitis just as 
the past it conquered small-pox and malaria. It 1 
speeded the building of homes and has produced n 
and improved products for our own consumption. N 
it has raised our whole standard of life and cultu 
Science has made winters warm and summers cool. Wh 
the addition of rockets and sputniks has further enrich 
the museum of science, it is also enabling humanity, 
explore and investigate the upper layers of the atm 
phere. 

But with all this background, presentation of scienti 
pageantry, the main effect of science seems to hs 
increased threat to our security, even to our lives. Wh 
we talk of splitting the atom, it is the atom bomb tl 
booms up before us, not new power stations. When 
think of gas-turbine and jet engine we see it used in figh 
jets and super-bombers, not in ships, in power stati 
and in transport aircraft linking the world. Even medi 
research to save lives turns into its opposite in the biolc 
cal warfare. The Hiroshima episode was a barbar 
and brutal application of scientific knowledge. The 
of Sabre jets and supc^sonics during the war further pro 
the misuse of science .' The use of contraceptives has : 
provided only an illegitimate means of birth control* 5 ! 
it has provided a free play to sexual indulgence pcrhi 
of the worst type. What an irony of fate it is that in sp 
of possessing better tools, surgical instruments and me 
cines than our ancestors ever had, we have still wea 
constitutions and poorer health ! 

Science glories in the invention of machinery 
machinery has become the master of man. No dor 
production is easy and efficient, but it has led to ins: 
tary slums, large-scale un-employment and unfair dis 
bution of wealth. We worship mammon— -the god 
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Wealth -and care very little f 0 p the con-ect values of life 

hfce literature, love, philosophy and arts. It is such a dead, 
dull and monotonous world which Aldous Huxley has 
vividly presented in his most famous satirical novel ‘This 
Brave New World.’ 


Men like T. H. Huxley in the last century taught and 
believed that a wider understanding of nature would open 
for the mankind a great prospect of material and spiritual 
improvement. And two hundred years earlier Sir Francis 
Bacon had stated that the proper fuactipn of science was 
the 'relief of man’s estate’, and that ‘true and lawful goal 
of science is to endow human life with new powers and 
inventions.' We see this very same attitude science prea* 
ched, practised and propounded today with enthusiasm 
in all the socialist countries where people are using 
science to build for themselves a fuller and better life. 


But the question where science has really elevated . or 
jeopardised the human values is still haunting and hewing 
many minds. Has it really served human values or simply 
endangered them ? Prof. Bronowski brackets that science 
with humanities and tries to prove^ that science and 
humanity have always gone cheek by jowl. Science docs 
influence our values or standards. Science, like arts, is a 
creative activity. "Both find sudden likeness and order in 

what seemed unlike Truth in science is like 

Everest, an ordering of the facts.” 


But still we can say that science cares least for human 
emotions and passions, human sentiments and institutions. 
Scientists have conquered the unconquerable forces of 
nature but they have failed to conquer human passions 
and weaknesses. Science has yet to conquer the ethical, 
t >v>v* hern told by 

v - ■ * » illusion, 

. . , ........ s * jnalism,' 

a mode of thought based on observed ueing^ an 

operationalist, I must say science is f* practised 
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by the scientists. But this is just the start of an answer. 
Further who . and what are scientists? What motivates 
them ? How do they act ? If we prick them, do they not 
bleed : if we tickle them, do they not laugh ; if we poison 
them, do they not die. No ! scientists are men and 
women, not gods, not angels, not freaks, not magicians, 
not monsters, not sorcerers. They are amenable to all 
such processes which a common man undergoes. They 
are not supermen. The society oi scientists is simple 
because it has only one purpose : exploration of the 
truth. Notwithstanding, it has to solve the problem of 
every' society, which is to find a compromise between 
man and man. It must enthuse and encourage the single 
scientist to be independent, and the scientists in general 
to be tolerant. From these basic conditions, which form 
the prime values, there comes step by step the spectrum 
of values : dissent, freedom of thought and speech, justice, 
honour, human dignity and self respect. 

We have seen the evolution of human values since 
the dawn of Renaissance. No doubt, there are some 
casuists, who derive them from the Middle Ages. But 
that world upheld neither independence nor tolerance, 
from which the human values are derived. For those 
who crusade against the rational and real, and receive 
their values from mystic mumbo-jumbo, forfeit' their 
claim to these values of the mind. To explain this para- 
doxical view, I cannot help but quote the words of Albert 
Schweitzer in which, a religious man protests against the 
bastard mysticism in religion. 

. "Rationalism is more than a movement of thought 
which realized itself at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. It is a . necessary 
phenomenon in all normal spiritual life. All real progress 
in the world is in the last analysis produced by. rationalism. 
The principle, which was then established, of basing our 
view's of universe on thought and thought alone is valid for 
all time.” . 

So proud people have thought in all 1 walks of life, 
since Giardano Bruno was condemned and cursed to be 
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ched their crafts modestly and steadfastly. But their 
values of which they were the ardent votaries entered 
their ages despite the resistance put by the theocrats and 
theologians of that era. 

-All this go to prove that science, like other creative 
activities since Renaissance, has humanized our values. 
This is the human sum of the values of science. Science- 

*' ■ 1 ** " "ization. Science has 

■ ■ ruins of Hiroshima 

who out of frenzied 
The shame is to the 
mind of man which uses the creative instincts of science 
for the deterioration and human dignity. 

In the realm of science there is no terminology like 
love, philosophy, culture, emotion and sentiment. Science 
is a systematic classification of experience based on 
■enquiry and observation. Science dissects and then derives 
the result. It is based upon the faulty reasoning, upon 
the faculties of bead and not upon heart. As our life 
values mostly appeal to heart, so, in the present state, 
-Science has still to learn to respect fully that human values 
•like human passions and frailties, love and literature. 

88. SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 

, Science may be generally defined as a body oflawj 
“regulating some department of nature, whether that is 
•of physical ones, chemical ones, sociological ones or bio- 
logical ones. But at a time when the whole world is at 
the mercy of science, the question about the existence of 
human civilization at once arises in the mind. We at once 
ask whether science has advanced our civilization or 
•dragged mankind back to a new kind of barbarism. Is the 
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locate the defects and distortions in. the inner system 
the human body. On the whole it has given innumcrab 
amenities and facilities to the modern man. 

As a matter of fact, the future belongs to science at 
scientists. Science has revolutionized the vario 
fields of human activity and particularly the und« 
developed and down trodden nations of the world a 
pinning the future of their countries on the firm found 
tions of science Science has become the base of country 
industry, agriculture and various other fields. Atom 
energy is the mo3t outstanding feature of modern centur 
It is many times more powerful than electricity. Atom 
energy if channelised for the peaceful purposes th 
human civilisation can transform the very socio-econom 
structure of the countries. But Maxim Gorky sadly observ 
"Science has taught us to swim like fish in the water ar 
to travel like bird in the air but how to live on earth v 
don’t know.” 

Taestitc of this scientific civilization has been preset 
ted by T.S. Eliot in his monumental document cap tioae 
‘The Wasteland’, The post -World War l civilization < 
Europe was a sterile civilization. It was such a raorbii 
materialistic and mammon-idealistic civilisation that it hi 
little concern for the real value of life. 

But with all this plethora of pleasantries, which h3 
been bestowed upoa this humanity, tb? question arises, d 
all this medical knowledge trying to get rid of this worl 
from death and disease 7 Do all these inventions am 
discoveries arc used for the pleasure and profit of hum; 
nity 7 The answer is emphatic No ! How can we forge 
the inhuman and atrocious use of medical knowledge ii 
the ' Hitlerite Germany or the ambitious and sinister plat 
of poisOn gas and bacteriological warfare. How this worli 
can forget the savage and brutal bombing of Hiroshim 
and Nagasaki. The use of Napalm Bomb over the igne 
rant', and innocent Vietnamese is quite fresh in ou 
memory. 
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So we shall have to say while science on the one hand pro- 
mises this humanity with all this paraphernalia of comfort 
and climate its destiuctive side is all the more awesome and 
awry. These Atom Bombs, Hydrogen Bombs, Nitrogen 
Bombs and Cobalt Bombs which are a matter of pride 
and strength for the Big Powers are but the instruments 
of mass destruction. The deadly and dreadful devastation 
of the two Japanese towns in 194-5 was the peak of this 
scientific civilisation. The present scientific civilization is 
a complex phenomenon, a mystery, not so easy to unravel. 
This scientific civilisation is a hydra- headed monster. 
'This monster is threatening the very existence of human 
race. 

But the question arises who is to be blamed for. this 
impending catastrophe *. science or the mind of man. 
Scientist no doubt creates things for the benefit of huma*' 
nity but it is the mad mind of man which uses these 
purely scientific and technical achievements for the eclipse 
of humanity. If these purely scientific gadgets will be 
misused by this world civilisation, then it will be dogged 
by the destiny. Humanity will have to meet the retribu- 
tion. Let this pageantry of scientific progress be used for 
the elevation and enlightenment of mankind and not for 
its annihilation. 

Thus, this nuclear civilisation will have to be cautious 
enough as not to misuse, misapply and mis-state the 
blessings of science, otherwise this humanity will be wiped 

■ out of its very existence by science, by science itself as 
"Adam and Eve were driven out from the Garden of Eden 
for enjoying the forbidden fruit’. So decision will have 

' to be made pretty soon before any bigger nation pulls the 
5 n 'gg er ar, d starts a . holocaust which would be an. 
immeasurable cataclysm for the whole mankind, otherwise 
we will have to repeat the old melancholy truth that 
"human history is the record of crimes, .follies and 

■ misfortunes of mankind.” 

■ Although, it was said by Mazzinni : ‘Nations, like 
individuals, live and die ; but civilisation cannot die.’ This' 
-•-aphorism of the learned author has become contro versial 
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-on the present state of aSairs, when the erudite philoso- 
phers, scientists and politicians of the world are unani- 
mous in saying that the world war of nuclear weapons will 
sound the death *knell of human civilisation. 


89. FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY OF PRESS 

f Galsworthy once remarked didactically, “Our fate is 
•really in the hands of three great powers— Science, 
•Finance, and the Press.” 

While the author in the forthcoming study will focus 
his attention primarily and predominantly on the role and 
importance which press has played in shaping, designing 
and moulding the ideological, political, social, cultural 
and economical frontiers of various nations, Science and 
■finance have already amazingly transformed the structure 
of society so multilaterally, that it becomes difficult for the 
layman to make a proper comprehension of it, and least to 
control it. 

As George Mason would have it, “The freedom of 
the press is one of the great bulwarks of liberty and can 
•never be restrained but by despotic governments”— is 
really a literary gem of deep insight and knowledge. 
Press has the role to play specially in a democratic society 
in order to reveal and reflect the nuances in the thinking 
•of the individual and the state. Democracy is the pro- 
found evolution of a recipe which combines the tastes of 
the individual freedom and a well-organised society. It 
is essentially this phase of human life that newspapers 
are *t— — t -'» * " a •democracy, of a real 

. • ‘ • - we have presently before 

■ ■ ■■ « - : masquerading as a guided 

-democracy here and basic democracy there. 

* But in a country like ours, where democracy has deeply 
• entered into its social and political structure, i' will be’ a 
.subject of tremendous interest to make a diligent analysis 
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of the performance of the press- and the freedom- 
that it enjoyed in our country right from its very inception.- 
It is the very medium of mass communication of news - 
and views between the individual and the society. - And 
as the literacy rate is growing, this process is becoming 
more and more real. Newspaper, therefore, has become 
the very life of society, nay, the spice of democracy. 

In this epoch of bewildering flux of ideas and deaden- 
ing specialisation, newspaper is the only thing that brings • 
man with his milieu. All the events and incidents, 
international and national, scientific, social, cultural, 
political and literary can be read in the newspaper. Rather 
press covers the entire panorama of our life and living, 
that is why it has been rightly termed as the Fourth . 
Estate. 

Press wields a great impact and influence up'on the-- 
people. If we delve deep down the twentieth century 
and peep into the pages of the history of our indepen- 
. dence movement, we shall come to know as to how far 
\ the press has gone in disseminating the turbulent ideas 
and the cross-currents of contemporary thought in the 
minds of the teeming millions of our country. Masses of 
our country were educated and informed, to a great 
extent, through newspapers. The strident calls for the 
freedom of our motherland reached down the throats of ' 
our masses through press. It was and is an effective - 
means of propaganda. On the whole, apart from the 
veterans and leading lights of our freedom movement, the ■ 
newspapers were the guiding angels for the massive masses - 
of our country. Ail the trials, troubles, tribulations and 
tragedies, which the phalanx of our intellectual, devoted ; 
and dedicated leaders' underwent, at the hands of the • 
despotic and tyrannical alien government, came to the • 
limelight of the public mainly through press. 

Even at this time, when India is the largest democracy 
in the world, the press is really at its pedestal, which it 
deserves in a democracy. Ours is a Irec press having . 
full and free right to purport and propound, preach and-- 


•practise whatever ideology it likes. Our press presents in 
a disinterested and detached way the policies and pro. 
grammes of our government. It resorts to genuine 
-criticism as well whenever it thinks that the certain policy 
-adopted is not in the enlightened interest of the nation. 
But the freedom which a press enjoys in a democratic 
-country must not be misused by jt simply in a bid to 
satisfy the ulterior motives of an individual or a section 
-of the community. Press must not resort to the provoca. 
tion of the sentiments or the emotions of the various 
sections of our populace which if allowed can prove detri- 
mental and disastrous for the nation. Press has got 
a great responsibility on it as well. It must guide the 
.individual and the society on real, rational and progressive 
lines and must not cater to the low level. Press can play 
-a decisive role in bringing about the national integration. 

As James Ellis says, “Newspapers are the world‘s 
mirrors” and so they should actually present the real 
image of a thing,, idea and not the distorted or blurred 
one. The very concept of 'the freedom pf press’ is one of 
superstitions of modern times, because at its best, the press 
is the servant and a custodian of institutions ; at its worst 
it is a means by which a few exploit social disorganisation, 
the ignoramuses, the illiterate and ignorant masses to 
their own ends. Freedom of the press does not imply 
freedom for every one to express his own opimonjnrt what 


Press is the mouth-piece of the public opinion. We 
rather live in the world of press and mormng newspapers. 
Everyone is anxious to know early in the rooming about 
the latest trends aud tendencies prevalent in tne realm of 
t politics, education, business and^ science^ It is the main 


•organ if propaganda in the world of to; Jay. Joanna 


the things in their proper perspective I _ 
must be presented in a detached and dispassionate way. 
Walter Lippman, a renowned American journalist, is of 
the opinion that - newt “el mttharo not the jame ttatg 


-and mutt be clearly distinguished.” The 
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aews is to sound the note of an event while . truth is to: 
bring to light the hidden and underlined facts and thus- 
io make a picture of reality of which human beings are; 
:o act. This axis can well be explained in the words of * 
Horace Greeley who rightly says: “The best use of a. 
Journal is to print the largest practical amount of impor- 
ant truth,— truth which tends to make mankind wiser, 
snd thus happier.” 

Now I will throw some light on the role of the press in . 
the capitalist countries. By the conspicuous paradox, 
of capitalism, the mechanism which really served to 
assert a real liberty, became with the passage of' 
time the instrument of a new bondage. During the first 
quarter of nineteenth century, the independence and. 
seriousness of a newspaper attracted the advei risers having - 
their own free tastes wh le in the twentieth century the 
necessity of attracting advertising revenue has become of-’ 
first importance. As our economic system has undergone 
a change, expendituie on advertising's no longer in the. 
control of the individuals, but of corporations, — a pheno- 
menon which mars the prospects of journalistic indepen- 
dence. In our country we have press representing various- 
shades of opinion and ideological thought-streams. But. 
it is still exhorted to the press-lords of our country to 
maintain the standards of democratic journalism, which, 
no doubt, has become a matter of rare existence. With 
the offshoot of ideologies in this twentieth century, some 
termed as state socialism, dictatorial socialism, national 
socialism or democratic socialism the freedom of the press 
has really met with a retarding pace amidst the jungle of 
these confusing political systems. In totalitarian and 
anthorharian countries, press is the kept press of the 
Government, while in the countries having a democratic - 
form of government, press has also undergone a revol- 
utionary change and portion of it resorts to the preaching 
of yellow journalism which is of base interest to the masses- 
in a democratic country. Under the able guidance of. 
our first Prime Minister of free India, Shri Jawahar Dal 
Nehru, the champion, of democracy and freedom of the. 


press, both have strong roots in our country. He solved! 
the problems of democracy with more democracy, as thfc 
saying goes "The cure for the ills of democracy is more 
democracy"— a maxim to which Pt Nehru stuck so dearly 
and solidly. He believed in Wendell L. Willkie's 
concept that “freedom of the press is the staff of life for 
any vital democracy.” 

In the end a superb saying of F.D. Roosevelt is worth 
quoting, 

“Freedom of conscience, of education, of speech, of 
assembly are among the very fundamentals of democracy 
and all of them would be nullified should freedom of the 
press ever be succesfully challenged." 


90. SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Science and religion, as a matter of fact, are two incom- 
patible and inconsistent modes of human thought. While 
the former has in its domain all the qualities and charac- 
teristics to undergo analysis, experimentation, observation 
and inference, the latter is based on blind faith and fana- 
ticism superstition and sorcery. Science is based on the 
faculty of reasoning and ratiocenation, on concrete facts, 
while religion is nothing but dogma and bigotry or 
according to Bertrand Russell, “The conflict between reli- 
gion and science was quite as much a conflict between 
authority and observation.” Thus from the above elabo- 
ration and elucidation it is quite clear that the existence 
of the one is a threat to the other. Science and religion 
are diametrically opposed in ideology So arises the 


question mark. That in this age, which is dominated by 
science, and scientific ideas, scientific method and the 


scientific thought, what place religion has got in the 
modem times? Is science out to out religion? With 


the overriding influence of science on the 20tb century, 
religion seems to have gone into the limbo of oblivion. 

. r ,.<*-« — »- — *.» — »'-§ American scientist 

s g wife is jealous or 
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news is to sound the note of an event while truth is to- 
bring to light the hidden and underlined facts and thus; 
to make a picture of reality of which human beings are 
to act. This axis can well be explained in the words of 
Horace Greeley who rightly says: “The best use of a 
journal is to print the largest practical amount of impor- 
tant truth,— truth which tends to make mankind wiser, 
and thus happier.” 

Now X will throw some light on the role of the press in 
the capitalist countries. By the conspicuous paradox 
of capitalism, the mechanism which really served to 
assert a real liberty, became with the passage of 
time the instrument of a new bondage. During the first 
quarter of nineteenth century, the independence and- 
seriousness of a newspaper attracted the advertisers having' 
their own free tastes wh le in the twentieth century the 
necessity of attracting advertising revenue has become of 
first importance. As our economic system has undergone 
a change, expenditure on advertising is no longer in the- 
control of the individuals, but of corporations,— a pheno- 
menon which mars the prospects of journalistic indepen- 
dence. In our country we have press representing various- 
shades of opinion and ideological thought-streams. But. 
it is still exhorted to the press -lords of our country to 
maintain the standards of democratic journalism, which, 
no doubt, has become a matter of rare existence. With 
the offshoot of ideologies in this twentieth century, some 
termed as state socialism, dictatoiial socialism, national 
socialism or democratic socialism the freedom of the press 
has really met with a retarding pace amidst the jungle of 
these confusing political systems. In totalitarian and 
authoritarian countries, press is the kept press of the 
Government, while in the countries having a democratic 
form of government, press has also undergone a revol- 
utionary change and portion of it resorts to the preaching 
of yellow journalism which is of base interest to the masset- 
in a democratic country. Under the able guidance of 
our first Prime Minister of free India, Sbri Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, the champion, of democracy and freedom of the-- 



press, both have strong roots in our country. He solved' 
the problems of democracy with more democracy, as the 
saying goes “The cure for the ills of democracy is more 
democracy”— a maxim to which Pt Nehtu stuck so dearly 
and solidly. He believed in Wendell L. Willkie’s 
concept that “freedom of the press is the staff of life for 
any vital democracy.” 

In the end a superb saying of F.D. Roosevelt is worth 
quoting, 

“Freedom of conscience, of education, of speech, of 
assembly ate among the very fundamentals of democracy 
and all of them would be nullified should freedom of the 
press ever be suceesfully challenged.” 


90. SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
Science and religion, as a matter of fact, are two incom- 
patible and inconsistent modes of human thought. While 
the former has in its domain all the qualifies and charac- 
teristics to undergo analysis, experimentation, observation 
and inference, the latter is based on blind faith and fana- 
ticism, superstition and sorcery. Science is based on the 
faculty of reasoning and ratiocenation, on concrete facts, 
while religion is nothing but dogma and bigotry or 
according to Bertrand Russell, “The conflict between reli- 
gion and science was quite as much a conflict between 
authority and observation/' Thus from the above elabo- 
ration and elucidation it is quite clear that the existence 
of the one is a threat to the other Science and religion 
are diametrically opposed in ideology So arises the 
question mark. That in this age, which is dominated by 
science, and scientific ideas, scientific method and the 
scientific thought, what place religion has got in the 
modem times 7 _ Is science out to out religion? With 
the overriding influence of science on the 20th century, 
religion seems to have gone into the limbo of oblivion 
**“Tr * * * * ’ American scientist 
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Modern age can aptly be designated as Scientific age. 
"This world has witnessed significant and. spectacular 
• changes of great insight brought about by science. The 
-entire human -life and living has undergone tremendous 
transformation. People have become 'more critical in 
their outlook and shun and eschew all the canons, customs 
. and conventions. Science has immensely explored the 
innermost mysteries and secrets of the universe and has 

- established new theories and new postulates acceptable to 
. all. It asks not to believe in the stupid stories of witch- 
craft and sorcery, of ghosts and apparitions. The history 
of the progress of science down the centuries is a dismal 
record which science has met at the hands of the religio- 
nists and revivalists. Popes and prelates. The hierarchy 
of Church was opposed to all the new ideas given by the 
intellectuals of those periods. There had been a consis- 
tent tussle between the followers of religion and that of 
science in Europe. The offshoot, of new ideas and new 
inventions created a stir in the realm of religion. Any 
new idea used to meet the wrath of the philistines and 
pagans. The history ot human advancement and learning 
is a story of intrigues and brutal behaviour which scien- 
tists in the last two or three centuries faced at the hands 

■ of presbyters. There were imprisonments and executions, 
rapine and ravage which the movers of new ideas met at 
the altar of Church. The early Church regarded Bible 

- as the only true scripture and whosoever went , against 
the Biblical school used to be put to all the privations and 
hardships, tribulations and tragedies. Even during -the nine- 
teenth century, science and scientists were not very much . 
respected. It was an age of doubt and suspicion, of 
uncertainty and confusion, of traditionalism and conven- 
tionalism, an age of brute crotchets and conundrums 
which were practised by the majority of the Victorians. 

The above substantiation only serves to prove the- 
prevalent conflict between these two thought tributaries of 
human knowledge. As the learning came amongst people, 
they began to feel the fresh fervour in the latest trends -and 
• tendencies in the human development. The enlightened 
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•sect became automatically susceptible to cross current? 
and powerful waves of scientific civilization. With the 
'passage of time the forces of religion and established 
authority considerably weakened due to the immense 
influence of this systematic thought over the elite of the 
time. 

The liberation of the individual during Renaissance 
and Reformation set the industrial revolution in motion ; 
in its course industrialisation has given people new free- 
dom and greater Opportunity It provided tne people with 
material splendour and all the requirements which made 
the life of the individual more comlortable. They disentang- 
led themselves from the coils of religion, which they ulti- 
mately came to regard a useless creed. The madiaeval 
society was theoretically founded on irrationalism, dogma, 
where the rod of reason had to fight long for its recogni- 
tion. It is because of this application of reason to the ex- 
ternal world that the civilized and cultured man owes his 
evolution From the savage. While in a scientific society, the 
method of reason is the only recognised basis of the whole 
social scheme, because science is organized knowledge 
and does not allow to creep in its hierarchy irrational and 
irrelevant notions. As science is the search after truth, so 
thij iruih came to be respected. This was the very cor- 
nerstone of Sir Francis Bacon's philosophy. According to 
Bacon, nature could be understood and mastered by 
•observing facts, recording them and tabulating them and 
arriving at conclusions after studying and analysing them 
-Carefully. 

Thus a man like Bacon, the child of Renaissance or 
Revival of Learning (often called the Father of British 
Science) honoured tarts and shunned superstition So is 
the case with the twentieth century intellectuals These 
intellectuals have relegated religion, give it secondary 
importance and go by the scientific method and science 
which is out to remove the obstinate evils like death and 
disease, illiteracy and ignorance, penury and other natural 
havocs With which humanity terribly afflicted- 
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refusal to accept anything without testing and trial, the 


rapacity — '■* — r~ — - -* — • - — 1 - 

.t — *«■ — is, postu- 

lated and - - , ■ ■ 

. ■ * e of new 

evidence, ■ ■ ‘ - ■ . ■ 

’ .on pre- 


conceived theory, the hard discipline of the mind— all this 
is necessary not merely for the application of science, but 

for life itself and the solution of its many problems 

The scientific approach and temper are, or should be, 
a way of life, a process of thinking, a method of acting and 
associating with our fcllowmen,” 

From the above expatiation and elucidation, it is 
obvious that the modern scientific society is a society 
which abhors the superstitious nostrums and dogmas, and 
believes in the process of intellectual reasoning. In this 
situation, relegion will have to bow to this cogent reason- 
.ing, overwhelming and far reaching consequences of this 
least sceptical and most reasonable civilization. 

ii. DELHI IN HISTORY. 

. .Gazing through the hazy past, the history of Delhi ii 
£ mixed i ecord of construction and destruction. It arose 
and crystallized umpteenth time upon the smouldering 
ruins and stagnant heaps of fast decaying satrapips. In 
'order "to bring this significant city to their own faith 
imany inyaoers inavadtd and intruded it ruthlessly 
and mercilessly. But this ancient city of India 
weathered all the storms and blizzards of the tyrant aggre- 
ssors and invaders, and still stands before us as a shining 
monument reminisciamg the bravery, chivalry, gallan- 
try and heroism of our ancient national rulers and leaders. 
Delhi was the local point during the centenary celebrations 
of the Archaeological Survey of India in 1962. Tradi- 
tionally and historically, archaeology and written history 
have combined to bestow^ upon Delhi an antiquity mat- 
ched by few cities of the world who have a hoary past .in 
their background- J ,, , , 

The paraphernalia of Delhi’s history dates back to th' 
12th century A.D.— a period of over seven centuries wbic' 
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saw the city grow into Rome of the East with its sublime 
ruins and magnificient monuments. But if we really want 
to make a diligent perusal of Delhi’s history, tVe must 
celve deep it, to the dim, distant past, about which thfe 
knowledge of historians and historiographers and archaeo- 
logists is still incomplete. And what is more stimulating 
about Delhi’s archaeology is the evidence which points to 
an antiquity older than written history. So the archaeo- 
logist may well come to the aid of the chronicler in 
order to reveal ar.d reflect the wealth of valuable details 
about the dark and dismal periods of Delhi’s history, , 

The available evidence goes to prove that Delhi is 
linked to the Indraprastha of the Epic Age. The existence 
of some mined relics in and around Delhi are believed to 
be the scenes and sites of prehistoric cities. The mound 
on which stands Purana Qfla, the 16th century fort with 
its broken battlements and crumbling walls and falling 
plaster is a standing monument to our assertation. Perusing 
Mahabharata, we come to know that this Purana Q,i)a 
was situated in Indraprastha — the city of Pandavas— 
though this source throws little light as regard to the site 
and location of this ancient city but there is one common 
belief that it was situated on the bank of Jumna. • ' 

Turning again to Indraprastha we find that after the 
Pandavas’ decisive victory at Kurukshctra it was abandoned 
suddenly in favour ofHastinapur. Then there, looms the 
dark age of Delhi’s history. 

In between India witnessed the emergence of 
Mauriva Emperors and the historical monuments erected 
in this period, i.e., in the reign of Ashoka in 3rd century 
B.C , throw little light on the history of Delhi, but they do 
confirm the view- that the city that occupied Delhi’s site 
was of. little importance at that time. A popular- theory . is 
put forward bv the historians of the modern times that pte- 
sent Ashoka pillars in Delhi— one in Feroz Shah Kotla and 
the other on the Ridge, near Hindu Rao Hospital— were 
brought here by Feroz Shah Tughlak in the 14th century. 



Travelling on this sea of time we reach to Ihe davs of 
the Gupta kings. Chandragupta II Vikramaditya is of 
special interest as he is associated with one of Delhi’s earli- 
est known relics. The pristine past of Delhi emerges from 
the abys* of antiquity through an inscription on the world 
famous Iron Pillar which stands majestically close to the 
Qutab Mmar This inscription remained a mystery for 
years till the experts and zealous history researchers deci- 
ded it was in Gupta script and dated back to the 4th 
century A D. The inscription on the Iron Pillar refers 
to King Chandra but does not mention a precise date. 
But relying on the circumstantial evidence, it is believed 
that the creator of the 1600 year-old pillar is Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya, as he was the ruler in Northern 
India in the 4th century A.D. 

The second inscription on the same Iron Pillar— though 
in Nagari script and is attributed to the 14th century- 
confirms the bardic tradition that Delhi was the capital of 
Anangapal, a Rajput, most probably in 11th century A.D. 
There is one place of interest, a few miles to the south of 
the present city, known as Suraj Kund. This relic is 
associated with Anangapal and his son Suraj pal. 

The interlude of some 600 years that separates the 
reigns of Chandragupta II and Anangapal, is a missing 
chapter in the history of Delhi Moreover, the city has 
no significant place in the list of places ransacked by 
Mahmud of Ghazni who invaded, robbed and looted this 
country 17 times during the first quarter of 1 1th century. 
One intelligent belief is cooked that it was this fear of his 
spate of invasions that drove Anangapal to the remote and 
rocky wildernesses of Suraj Kund. 

The accidental discoverv or some blocks of sculptured 
red sandstone in 1961 created immense interest in archaeo- 
logy which may irradiate on the dark age extending 
from the 4 th to the 1 1 th centuries AD. The very art and 
architecture and workmanship indicated that these relics 
give a clue to the 6th or 7th century A.D. Another 
discovery was a piece of railing, Buddhist in origin, so still 
older. 



One fact still remains to be established. Whether the 
tomb of Prince Nasiruddin Mahmud, eldest son of Sultan ' 
Iltumish— -was fashioned out of an earlier Hindu or 
Buddhist building, or. that stones from temples and other ■ 
buildings were used in the construction of the crypt and 
its enclosures. Whether it is really a converted Hindu 
Monument It was prevalent practice in those days* 
for the victorious dynasties to build their edifices out of 
the remains .of the buildings which they demolished. ■ 
Temple pillars .forming the colonnades in the cathedral 
mosque near the Qutab Minar today even bear testimony 
to our viewpoint. 

Prithvi Raj was the last of kings in Hindu, tradition* 
whose defeat at the hands of Muhammad-bin-Qnasim in 
1193 A.D., heralded the advent of Muslim rule.. in 
India ; and with it too, the annals of Delhi passed from 
the realms of legend and archaeology into the poignant 
pages of written history. '• ‘ . 

Some interesting light has been thrown by some histo- 
rians of the modern times who say that most of the present < 
historical monuments are converted ones and pre Muslim. ■ 
Qutab Minar has been proved to be a Hindu monument 
and was known as Vishnu Dhawaja in those days. So is . 
the case with the Red Fort. Mr. P. N. Oak, Director,’ . 
Institute for re-writing history, has belied the established r 
claims and has proved some of these relics, to be of Hindu 
colour or complexion. These monuments have undergone, , 
like the Hindu community, during the Muslim rule, pro- , 
selytization and conversion, so as to suit the ends, whims 
and motifs of foreign conquestadors. , 

, The sun of Mughal Empire set and Delhi ceased to be 
the Imperial City with the death of Mohammed Shah in 
1743. The wrecktes exploitation arid loot' brought about 
by the invasions of Nadir Sliah and, Ahmad Shah Abdali . 
brought death and devastation to Delhi.. Delhi after- 
wards became the halcyon' seit of pfiricelirigs of a ‘ faded 
dynasty till 1875. The last Mughal ruler was dethroned 
and the British Queen was proclaimed as Empress of India. 



Touring the Delhi Darbar of 191 1, King George Vannoun. 
•ce<3 the shifting of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi. 
New Delhi became the seat of the Government. On the 
transfer of power to India in 1947, the country was parti-', 
tioned which brought in its wake trouble, torture and 
tragedy, bloodshed, arson, murder and loot. People 
flocked to Delhi and Delhi had to be expanded and more 
constructions made. It became the scat of the national 
government, foreign missions, and trade centres. It has 
now become the heart and brain of India. 

Such then is the romance of Delhi. Its historical 
romanticism from the medieval and middle to the modem 
times is variegated and sometimes colourful The decline, 
fall and growth of D-lhi since the dawn of history has' 
been the si/ent feature of this city. It is a historical 
memento on the reel of time. Delhi indeed, is a treasure, 
^best of antiquity. It is a puzzling blend of ancient and 
modem, of Moghul battlements and ruined relics. Exqui- 
site, indeed, is the history of Delhi. 

— •: o 

92. THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON SOCIETY 

"The strides which discoveries in the physical sciences 
f-i -i*.. - . '-*» two hundred 

■■ ■«. - ■■ ■ - 1 - -he world, but 

t ' ■ - -’’—thus spoke 

•cur first President of the Indian Union, Dr. Rajcndra 
Prasad, after being overwhelmingly impressed and influ- 
enced by the glorious advancement of science. 

But the above remark sums up one aspect of the 
progress of humanity, but how far science has gone in 
stabilising the society will be discussed in the forthcom- 
ing Stanzas. 

.Science, on doubt, has changed this world beyond 
recognition in the preceding one hundred and fifty years— 
by.providing the human society all the possible comforts 
fluid an easy mode of living, by reducing the number of 
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working hours, hy increasing the . , k 
and yield in fields due to the superior 
ques, fertilizers etc. Tractors have taken 
t housan d farmers, while electricity and 
have simply replaced the old energy 
ents like coal and steam; the atomic 
times more powerful than the energy 
from coal etc. Science takes great pride 
machinery while the latter has become the 
kiitaii, who is the creator of the _ ' 
loses his control over the scientific ■ • 
coming a slave of the instrument— a 
genius. That machinery can at any time 
the scientist. Thus humanity finds in 
tein’s monster. 

So to what all this expatiation of 
points ? Machinery has certainly 
but it has led simultaneously to the • 
slums, large-scale unemployment and *■ 
bution of wealth Moreover with the ’ 
techniques in agriculture and the flo 
revolution, men have become enormously 
Science has also increased population. In 
by machinery, fertilizers and improved 
increased the yield per acre and the yield > 
labour. This is a direct effect. So this 
ha* also made this scientifij society a 
population is not checked there is every 
lowering of the standard of life in what 
perous countries. So the nations which 
increasing rapidly, should be encouraged 
methods as to check the increase of pop 
educational propaganda could achieve 
this policy will be opposed by religion 
The other course left is war. But the 
also too terrible and horrible. 

All this ha* been well answered by 
who would have been a king in Plato’s 
hag to him, birth control, infanticide 



ttvc wars can achieve our purpose of making a scientific * 
society stable He Further goes and asserts that until and 
unless there is a world government scientific society cannot 
be stable. 

But this conclusion U too hasty to be believed momen- 
tously. Such a suggestion as is put forward by Russell is 
impracticable in the present context or world policies. 
First of ail it is difficult to create an international autho- 
rity. It is an equally difficult task to have such unpopular 
duties. 

So, in this world of frozen thoughts and unkempt 
emoitions it is a great question before the humanists and 
sociologists to bring about a proper international under • 
standing or to face the effects of physical sciences which 
have gone to the extent of producing destructive weapons 
of war like long range artillery. Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles and the nuclear bombs. This society will have 
to find a modus operandi for solving all the national 
* and intcmsfional disputes peacefully and amicably other- 
wise the conflicting and contending ideologies of the 
rival blocs will compel the politicians to release 
the missiles, which if released, are beyond the 
control of man to bring them back, thus eclipsing the 
society. Then this modern world will again be dubbed 
by historians and social reformers as the world of morbid 
medieval monstrosity As we have already achieved a 
signal success over medical problems and industrial and 
technical problems, so we should also achieve our social 
problems and then this world has least to fear from the 
world conflagrations, widespread poverty, hunger and large- 
scale crime. Once we will have to inculcate and imbibe in 
humanity a spirit of scientific humanism, of universality 
of thought and also to make the mmkind believe the 
adage “that all mankind are my brethren, whole svorld 
Jd » my country and to do good is my religion”. Then all 
these stockpiles of latest weapons of war possessed by the 
rival world blocs can be reduced to unimportance and * 
insignificance. Then these A-Bombs, H-Bombs and long- 



range missiles will deserve their place in sorrifc museum 
of antiquity to be seen by- humanity as the objects of 
■scorn and hate. ■' • , 

% in this conflict-torn and hag-ridden world, the menta- 
lities of the people have become war minded and people 
only think as to where they can create the deadly, belt of 
uninhabitable land. The Anglo-Americans, will talk 
of finding and searching some place in Russia or. its 
satellites and vice-versa. It is this mad mentality ■ 
which is fraught with dangerous consequences and 
if remained, unchecked will put the humanity on the 
path of perdition. For counteracting this sinister mind, 
there will have to be the inculcation of .international 
behaviour and culture as well as to remind the warring 
mentalities of the graveyards, v. hich modern science, 
because of the failure of human wisdom, has created , in 
* ^he ruined relics of Hiroshima arid Nagasaki • 

and the woeful cries of the innocent dead ones are still 
bespeaking and exhorting the modern . monsters riot to 
P j 1 , r ; tn gg crs of their wicked and inhuman weapons 
and thereby avoiding the toll .of human', civilization'. 

monument of suffering and sorrow, of 
death and devastation, of victimisation and annihilation 
^W? ge .u° fth, l SC,cntific ohdhzation. Hiroshima is a 
■ration fde3th ° n Ae ChCeks ° f raodern scientific civili- 

vation^nf,!^ 4 y ital , ro H to pla Y in the uplift and ele- 
arid suhmrrppd" dcv t- 0pec ^' P nder -fed, under-nourished 
be ham«wH f , natl °os of the world, Science must 
not for it. l^ V S Pr ° ^ - Snd P? easure of mankind and. 
thedefenrp lnd^ 0 !- Sc ™ has to play a vital role in 
scientific deveI °P“ ent of the nation and', all the’- 

So^r^ tbet ^ t0 P^ country .on . 
S' S' pr °g^ss and prosperity and .then this . 
if the'blessWs nf^ -^ ave a sigti.of relief. Otherwise, 
pospc rh^n thi- are applied for. destructive pur- 

E ofhs AlT tlfic - S(3det y wl!1 tie sounding the 
tion own d pmnation, doom, death and destruc- , 


The impact ofsdence on the modern society is tremen- 
-dmis and stupendous. Science has chang«d the entire 
structure of the modern society. It has brought the society- 
out of the slough of superstition and dogma' and has • 
placed it on the sound root of reason. This scientific society 
ts no longer a believer in the old stories of ghosts and 
apparitions, magic and sorcery. Rather, science has revo- 
lutionised the present society though science has also 
harmed to some extent the modem society by creating 
such conditions, which augment the obstinate evils like 
-unemployment and industrial capitalism. 

— : o 

93. THE GREAT DUST-HEAP CALLED HISTORY 

Before making a searching study of the whole progress, 
it ts extremely important to know as to what history 
means. What history is? History means different 
things to different people According to Ernst Teller 
•History is the propaganda of victors’. To Carlyle, ‘History 
is a distillation of rumour’. To Sir Robert Walpole, ‘All 
history is lie’. In the words of Gibbon. “History is 
indeed little more than the register of the crimes, follies, 
and misfortunes of mankind.” But a lucid analysis of 
the meaning of history is made by Prof. Arnold Toynbee, 
a leading historian of modern times, who opines, ‘History 
is the clash of cultures, where the older decadent one over- 
comes the primitive brutal one and rise versa’. 

With this exposition of the term history, it can be 
said that all have their ovm view-points about history. 
But, broadly speaking, history is the record of man's past 
- i .I*,, r ., j...., — — j r ... 


that of political history, history ol philosophy, history of 
-literature, history of economic thought and there are other 
•.histories of peoples, institutions and races. In the books - 
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of the past, there used to be a wide interest m depicting, 
the actions of kings and queens, the battles they * ou 6“ l> 
the glories they won, the victories they achieved and the 
defeats they suffered. But in this age of economic uplift 
and enlightenment, the point of interest is not simply 
exploring the deeds and adventures of past princes ana 
kings, their revelries and enjoyment, but the emphasis is 
laid upon studying the history of peoples, their way ol 
life and to draw from the study, the very essence of whole 
reading, i e., to know the ways and means by which we can 
improve society, make their living conditions better, to 
raise the standard of living and ultimately to learn from 
the lessons of history. History should not be merely 
treated as an exploration in the dim and distant past, but 
it means to learn and correct our stands. History is the - 
very guiding angel for posterity. It is certainly a pole- 
star for the humanity. History is the very torch-bearer 
to the coming generations We must learn from the 
mistakes which man committed in the past and sounded 
themselves the death knell of their own races, peoples and 
institutions. Hegel was right when he said in his famous 
epigram: “Mankind learns only from history, but we 
learn nothing from history. Lessons of history have not 
been properly practised and understood. That is why 
history repeats itself,” because men repeat their past 
mistakes. A history which does not serve as lesson man- 
kind cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be called' 
history. It has no particular qualifications to dub- 
it by the term history. Such history has nothing 
but to be called a 'great dust heap’, a ‘garbage’. It is of 
no use to resort to debate or discussion over this issue, 
because that will yield barren discussions and useless- 
controversies. 

But the most striking subject of study in the modern 
times is the history of ideas, the ideas that really moved 
and stirred the whole world since the dawn of 
human civilization to the most modern times. And H.G. 
Wells, the renowned author of scientific romances, ts- 
unami-nous with us. when he says in his “The Outline of. 
History”, “Human history is in essence a history of ideas.”' 



The hut ary of idea? which ins extended its horizons 
•from the primordial times to the present is of immense 
•value and use for hurmn kind. It is from the mistakes 
that the profound philosophers of ancient times, the 
scientists and psychologists, the law givers and lexico- 
graphers, the grammarians or galaxy' gazers, the astrologers 
-or astronomers, the political idealists and social reformers 
nave achieved the present progress in the various fields, 
i here is a school of thought which opines that it is of no 
use resurrecting and reviving dead bodies for they 
•cannot come to hie again. Perhaps these people are only 
thinking about political history but even that can also 
res pcctiv - social systems of the country as regards 
• j . ir at titude to the other foreign governments. We 
tried to be friendly with China in the fifties and extended 
ours all that we could, but the heightened and enlighten- 
* ? e of **£“• Swami Vivekananda, made a prediction 
y .i a! • 898, " ,hen hc ,aid - '' If a " d when Britiih leave 
ina.a there „ cvery po , slb , lity of China invading India’. 

rlL?. a ‘ , , d .' all!m Of his proper understanding id 

CSC i. pas ‘ . hlslor V bas b ccn proved true to the te»t of 
, when China deluded and deceived India, by launch- 
vLv a ra * s V vc invasion of India in 1962. Swami 

but descendants or < • \ 

murderers of their ■ - . . . ' . 

■heptlTofhft fU ' C,Um “P 0 " wWan 

There was a mide of thinking which laid inretal 

Because only 

^footprints on . 1 



they contribute in the treasure knowledge of world which, 
raises man above the status of animals. Such leading, 
luminaries can be found in every country and in a country 
like India which has been the hearth and home of profound 
ideas, intellectual doctrines, the very cradle of first class- 
civilization of the world. The number oi such peers and 
prophets, song iters and sculptors, dancers and dramatists, 
poets and prosewricers, artists and architects, priests and 
patriots, musicians and magicians, evolutionists and 
essayists, astronomers and astrologers, historians and 
historiographers, political pundits and press-lords, social 
scientists and psychologists, nationalists and novelists,, 
heroes and heroines, bold thinkers and learned authors 
and so on and so on, is really startling. Their contribu- 
tions have vastly enriched the Indian heritage which will, 
always be instructive and interesting in the ages to come. 

As a great poet has said, 'everything has got a moral, 
if only you can find it’ sounds correct. Even the history 
of battles, military campaigns and bloody wars is i struc- 
tive. The great military campaigns of Guru Gobind 
Singh, Raua Partap, Shivaji and Napoleon have been 
of great use to the generals and the recent victory of India 
over Pakistan can be well attributed to the courageous 
commanders of Indian Armed Forces. So are the wars- 
of Ramayana and Mahabharata, The tactics and strategy 
evolved by Lord Krishna have won eulogies from writers 
because of his bravery, chivalry and political sagacity, in 
the tent of war, history has not proved to be a scrap-heap,. 
Almost every book on military strategy is historical in 
character. 

The entire history of the evolution of- ideas should be 
studied in its proper perspective. The long-standing; 
conflict between the scientists and religious priests in the 
west has long been settled and due place given to the 
ideas of Galileo, Copernicus and other scientists, who, no- 
doubt, underwent sufferings, troubles and tortures at tbe- 
hands of tbe established church authority. 



Philosophy has been such a branch of knowledge that 
there wer* * -'~ 3 ‘ ' ' . . * ' 

The very . • 1 ■* " ‘ “ ‘ j " 

theories ’• " 5 1 . . ! 

committed. IF we had refused to study their great ideas, 
tfatir contributions to science, we would have been still 
at the cock crowing and morning star. _ We would have 
been at the same stage of mental, social and scientific 
development as we were in the primitive times. 

Merely studying the historical process would not pay 
us dividends. Something constructive should be done. 
Only those things which have passed through the mesh 
of time without any substantial loss need to be remem- 
bered and applied for the greatest good of humanity. 

One should always look towards history as his ligbt- 
hmiw ;» * — * , — a 

then 

■ ■ • ners. 

Historical experience has much to teach us, to instruct 
us. Political history can show us the path to be adopted 
for the political system for our country. An assiduous 
study of the social, cultural, racial, and idealistic histories 
can be of tremendous use to us. Let it not be too late 
to learn the lessons of history, otherwise we shall have 
to remember the same old melancholy truth that human 
history is the 'register of the records of the crimes follies 
and misfortunes of mankind, as Gibbon would have it. 


94. THE JOY OF BEADING 
. To read books is to know more, to learn more. It is rrad- 

fflff V’'"' 1, 1 — — -*<■ , i’ . • «**, . . - "" 

Rea . - . ■ • ... . r , 

*om" s ■ . j > f * ” 

? -? H 1 >ciuovp boredom and wearinei! 
whKk they come acroej m their bury life. ButtoS 
rejoin? etvee io many pleasures and profits, h efcottej 
my area otleanung and knowledge. Boob aretojo-n 
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: people their friends, with whom they converse and enjoy. 
Rather the whole world system is to a larger extent 
controlled by books, whether it is politics, science, or any 
. other field of human activity,' that is why someone has 
wisely remaiked, ‘Whole of this world excepting savage 
nations is governed by books.’ 

The interest in reading to many is from the very 
beginning and they are accustomed to it, but for which 
their life becomes dull and dead, morbid and monotonous. 
If one comes across a good book in his life, it gives him 
added joy and pleasure which one cannot find from other 
sources. A good book is the panacea for all his ills. It 
gives him mental and intellectual satisfaction. It widens 
the mental make-up of his mind. Most of the world 
personalities are made out of books. 

So reading various types of books increases one’s 
versatility. Apart from this, reading is a joy for some 
people, which in turn is nothing but injections of happi- 
ness and health. A man who is deprived of books, 
but is a first class lover of books, will go in a 
state of melancholy and, sadness. Nothing will, be 
enchanting to him. Every object will have a boring 
effect on him. A book is a friend to friendless, compa7 
nion to companionless and cheer to cheerless. It rejuven- 
• ates and rcinvigorates his life, though it is a different 
question which types of books one likes to read. 

As it is said, “making books there is no end and too 
many books are weariness of flesh”. So it is difficult to 
mention the variety of books. But even then, every man 
has his own taste for books. Some like highly philosophi- 
cal books, some classical, while others think that romantic 
reading will quench their emotional and sentimental 
thirst. While for others, the reading of; political, social 
and economical books will enhance the degree of their 
knowledge and will give them intellectual satisfaction. 

According to renowned critics and writers of great 
classics, the object of art is to delight and instruct man? 
kind, so .is my conception of reading books. , While 



Heading, both the purposes should be served. Reading 
noust delight us, but it must also instruct us. Any reading 
which fulfils both the purposes is an ideal reading. 
Reading involves quite a good wastage of our physical 
and mental energy, but to recoup it or just to retain it, 
Heading provides us with the requisite pleasure, delight 
-and also instruction. 


Now-a-days we have innumerable distractions like 
Radio, Television etc. which somewhat retard the interest 
in reading. No doubt this screening of ideas and thoughts 
enables children and students to make an easy grasp or 
them but if one has read that item before seeing it on 
the screen, he will all the more understand it properly and 
comprehensively. As Bacon puts it, “Reading maketh a full 
cnan.” 

But Swift is one step ahead to Bacon, when he. says.: 
“When I am reading a book, whether wise or silly, it 
-seems to me to be alive and talking to me.” So is the 
’glaring effect of reading books. But one fact must be 
•taken into consideration while perusing books that one 
must read the best books first. Otherwise one may not 
have a chance to read them all. But before this bewil- 
• dering number of books, it is a tough job to make the 
selection, but this has been well expatiated by Bulwer 
Lytton, when he remarks : “In science, read by prefe- 
lence, the newest works , in literature the oldest. The 
classic literature is always modern.” 

Bacon says, "Histories make men wise, politics witty, 
•mathematics subtle, natural philosophy makes us exact, 
•deep, moral, grave, and logic and rhetoric able to contend 
So every department of human knowledge has different 
aims and objects to give to humanity. Books are immor- 
tal. ‘Laws die, books never* is the very assertion of 
Bulwer Lytton. Books must be treasured and cherished. 
They are the very friends, philosophers and guides. 
While going through a literary novel or drama the 
'reader sometimes is so engrossed in the dialogues of 
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characters, that he is completely lost as if talking to that:! 
character. In the plays of Shakespeare, . there are 1200.: 
characters whose whims and ' fancies, caprice and cro- 
tchets resemble to many a number of reader. The reader: 
is simply delighted to go through the most humorous • 
characters, which he also finds around him. Who can; 
forget the Falstaff of Shakespeare, if any one has read. ' 
his drama entitled King Henry The Fourth’. The mannerr 
of his acting amuses one and alL Such books of the 
wise men are the most perpetuating writings. These, 
are really great riches which one must not squander. 
Books are the storehouses of profound thoughts and . 
literary gems. But for these books, this world would 
have been the poor in knowledge. ‘ 

So is the importance of books and their - readers. We 
must find spare time for this purpose. It is a good art." 
A voracious reader is a great mental gymnast. Reading, 
is mental exercise. For the proper development of mind, 
reading is the sine qua non. Addison writes, ' Reading is- 
to the mind, what exercise is to the body." All the., 
great scholars and statesmen, thinkers and writers,, 
politicians and professors are but the products of long, 
and diligent reading. To increase the love and enthu- 
siasm for reading, I cannot keep better than quote Gibbon 
who poignandy said, “My early and invincible love , of 
reading, I would not exchange for the treasures of India.”' 
Such is the significance and importance of reading and., 
the joy which it provides to all the readers. 

95. SARVODAYA 

Before delving deep into the topic, it is imperative to - 
know as to what “Sarvodaya” means? What is. its- 
proper definition ? Broadly speaking it is a concept of social' 
organisation and social development strictly based upon 
tkpronomcements and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. 

P. Narayan and Vinoba Bbave are its staunch prota** 

gonists. r 
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Any creed of social development and social construc- 
tion must take in its purview the totality of man and his 
mis -en- scene. The whole programme should be planned 
and pruned so as to meet the needs of the man It isutterty 
different for an individual to attain the mental, physi* 

, ■ * ,'*•-» which is ridden 

. ■ • An individual 

..." - .'j . «-■ ■ - ' • conflicting ideas 

. ' >m in life and 

he flods in Sarvodaya, an apex of his hopes anti aspira- 
tions. It is the main ray of hope for an individual in 
conflict-tom society. So the individual wants the peace 
a3 it found in a classless society and freedom that one 
enjoys in a stateless society. It is upon this philosophy 
that the very eisence of Sarvodaya lies. Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave has well expressed this view when he says, “We 
have to progress from a state of good government to the 
ultimate state of freedom from government.” Sarvodaya 
is opposed to statism. 

Every social system implies the supremacy of one 
section over the other, thus leading to misery, violence, 
conflict and what not. AH these things, in the long run, 
prove detrimental and disastrous to society. It is to get 
rid of these obnoxious ilb that Sarvodaya undertakes 
to redeem social system. Sarvodaya wants to keep aloof 
and away from all such wasteful extravagances and the 
irrelevant mills of revolution. It least believes to create 
the satrapy of a part over the rest In the realm of 
Sarvodaya, there is no such place as for dissension and 
distress of the individual. Sarvodaya purports the idea 
of individualism, the idea of liberal individualism and 
individual liberalism. 

Sarvodaya is neither •« — ■ • 

It is an idea, pure and sii 
Sarvodaya ,is multilatera' 

still clear, it holds the view that there should be prog- 
ress of all in all directions. In the province of Sarvodaya 
comes the programme of decentralisation of village eco- 
nomy having its basis as agriculture and keeps away 
heavy industry and heavy technology- 
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Sarvodaya is neither democracy nor socialism. It is 
the midway between democracy and socialism, or it is the 
confluence of democracy and socialism. Sarvodaya means 
that all the Governments will have to take the consent 
of the g< verned ones. There should be a direct relation- 
ship between the social organisation and the indivi- 
dual. Sirvodaya is just a streak tanen out of Gandhian 
philosophy. Gandhi was of the opinion that if the consent 
of the individual is not heeded by the government, then 
he has th fuli right to resort to Satyagraba. Strictly 
speaking, it is a programme ol decentralisation both in 
the economic and political spheres, agrarian uplift, regi- 
mented mechanization, to be achieved a..d fulfllled by 
non violent methods and democratic approach. So, to 
be more clear. Sarvodaya combines in it both democ- 
racy and socialism. 

The present political s> stem in our country is amen- 
able to the concentration oi localization of power. More- 
over in this scientific society, this is the main negation 
that modern industrial system has distributed wealth 
\ unequally and unfairly. 

Whether this power is political, social, financial or 
educational, it is oddly distributed between the nations 
as well as within the nation. This type of phenomenon 
is injurious to both, the powers that be as well as the 
sub} cted ones Shelley wisely says.: "Power like a 
devastating pestilence corrupts whatever it touches and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely and inevitably.” This 
state of affairs is very harmful to the individual. Those 
living under the powerful interests of these are bound to 
be reduced to a state of slavery. The individual is ineffec- 
tive in such a hegemony, so it needs to be discarded. 

Sarvodaya serves as a counteracting force to this con- 
centration of power. It purports the view of decentraliza- 
tion of political power, industrial power and educational 
power which is the only answer to the concentration of 
power. Democracy is a Government 'by the majority 
and rules out the installation of a small- group to- rule 



over the , larger section! of population. In democratic 
society, an individual is a fulcrum round which the 
process of democracy moves. Political decentralization 
enables to reinstate the individual and give him perso- 
nal liberty which, is the sum of human dignity and 
human happiness. 

Sarvodaya has before it many ideals to achieve. The 
Sarvodaya programme thus suggests and supports the 
decentralization of economic power If the individual 
is liberated from the monstrous institution that capita- 
lism involves, he will feel emancipated This will he the 
Everest of his hopes and aspirations. Sarvodaya gives 
the opportunity to the individual ' to contribute bis share 
in the uplift of national progress and national economy. 
The Sarvodaya creed aims at making every Indian village 
self-sufficient and self-reliant in terms of its ‘basic necessi- 
ties. Sarvodaya docs not advocate the export or the 
production rather emphasizes production for consump- 
tion. 


The First Five-Year Plan had its target of making 
agriculture as the sound base of country’s economy. Some- 
thing was achieved but still more yet remains to be achi- 
eved. Sarvodaya endeavours to uplifit the agrarian base 
of economy and is least in favour of gigantic urbanization 
and industrial expansion. Industrialization must be check- 
ed and controlled otherwise the high sounding slogans 
like 'Grow More Food’, 'Jai Kisan’, in order to achieve 
self-sufficiency in food will be badly jeopardized. As our 
country i« *-*• • , , • * . - 

its more 

any Step t : ■ - • « .... . 

suicidal i : ■ ‘ . ......... 


progress, agucunuie iorms the very bedrock of a country’s 
economy. ^ It must not be neglected. There goes a pithy 
Jetting which runs like this : ’‘If civilization is to avoid 
V*ng decline such as has blighted North Africa and 
the Near East for the thirteen centuries and foreen'uries 
yet to come, society must be born again out of a n economy 

ot exploitation to the economy of conservation." 
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'-into such pitfalls which bring the sad end cf mankind. 

' History irradiates the work jug of the min ds cf great 
persons whether they are related to politics, science, 
‘aru, crafts, literature or philosophy. Every historical 
hero has something to tell to the corning generations. The 
‘characters cf Jclins Caesar, Cleopatra, Napoleon, Glad- 
stone, Gandhi and Ch archill are important and didactic 
in their ways. Their deeds and acts give great lessons to 
the readers and people. Caesar is looked down upon by 
people as a mthelcss tyrant, Napoleon a grat warrior, 
Gladstone an astute statesman, Gandhi a leading light cf 
non-violence and truth, while Cleopatra was the symbol 
•cf exquisite beauty, who rocked enthralling com elin ess. 
While Vivekananda was a religious divine who preached 
.the gospel of humanity and universal, outlook. Thus 
history enables us to understand the minds and motifs 
•of the renowned rulers and conquerors of the pristine past 
•and to compare and contrast and then judge the deeds of 
the present day leaders and rulers in the light of what we 
have studied. 

Making a diligent study of the vast panorama of history, 
*we reach the conclusion that all the good and gTeat persona- 
lities who worked for the good and advancement of human 
race, who have endeavoured for the benefit of humanity, 
"have been honoured and respected by the writers as well 
as multitudes. Those rulers and conquerors who rode on 
the band wagon of 1} ranny and despotism stand condem- 
ned before the bar of world opinion. No wonder such 
blood-tbinty tyrants and land- hungry rulers rose like a 
meteor in the horizons of world history but soon fizzled 

and met their destined ?ad end Whether it was a 
Hitler, or Mussolini or Napoleon who had dreamed of 

WntU T • , i. m , , | 


and barbaric acts do not pay. 

^The study of history also makes' us aware abou 
^hty and waste of War. The historical chapters 


about the 
Lpters give 
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and Goethe’s works are profound and deep. As a matter- 
of fact, there arc books foT every taste of readers. Mathe- 
matics, Geography, Astronomy, Sociology, Psychology etc. 
all have innumerable books written on them. Readers- 
choose according to their mental inclinations and tastes 

Choice of books sometimes seems paradoxical. Intel 
lectuals and voracious readers go on reading whatever 
comes across them. B it cv n then, it is a wise step, if 
we make a wise and judicious selection of books that suits- 
our palates. They serve as our friends, philosophers and 
guides. Books are our companions and a good book acts 
as a living companion with whom one enjoys talks and 
laughs. As says Rufus Choate : "A book is tbe onlv immor- 
tality.” Because Bulwer-Lytton would have thus to say 
'Law dies, books never.” 

For those who have interest in history, economics, 
cast wide field before them. H. G. Walls is an authority 
on scientific romances. Indeed, the dimensions of books are 
immeasurable. But one must make a choice of books. All- 
books cannot be read. Those books which are of interest 
and value, pleasure and profit should be chosen Books- 
are the pole-stars that guide nations’ destinies. A man or 
a nation if goes wayward and haphazard and then does 
not consult any relevant book may invite disaster. 
Because, ‘the writings of the wise are the only riches our 
posterity cannot squander,” asserted Landor. Kingsley 
furl her enlightens us, when he speaks : "Except a living 
man there is nothing more wonderful than a book ! a- 

message to us from human souls , we never saw.. 

And yet they arouse us, terrify us. teach us, comfort us, 
open their hearts to us as brothers.” 

So is the importance and significance of books and 
especially if wc use good books we are bound to be bene- 
fited by many ways. They impart to us all the qualitics- 
of head and heart and at the same time make us wise, 
intelligent and knowledgeable. Choice of books becomes- 
a must. Instead of reading some cheap, and pornogra- 
phic books, we must make a selection of good books- 



Tbecause. "A good book is the precious life blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured upon purpose 
'to life Deyond life, 1 ’ so spoke Milton, the blind bard of 
.England. 


98. THE VALUE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Public libraries have their own value and importance. 
Apart from the fact that they serve as a source of infor- 
mation and knowledge for the public in general and stud- 

"•* ’ .t 1 - ?• “ •?: — :? — ding. 

.« . ... • .. . -s • • ’ - -and 

newspapers and journals on various subjects. In these 
pithy writings we find jottings of learned authors, reno- 
wned thinkers, erudite scholars, statesmen, astute politi- 
cians, litterateurs, scientists, philosophers and religious 
divines. And one who goes through the works of such 
luminaries of profound intellect and calibre, is bound to 
be enlightened on so many problems which confront the 
-society. 

The service which these libraries render to the public 
is invaluable. These libraries cover a wide range of new 
papers and periodicals It is difficult for an individual to 
buy all the newspapers. Some educated people want to 
read almost all the dailies and other weekly and fortnight- 
ly magazines. So, these people visit these public libraries 
and acquire the required knowledge. Every man cannot 
afford to take even a daily newspaper. Such persons also 
8° to the public libraries and thus serve their purpose of 
reading newspapers free of cost. In this respect as well, 
public libraries prove of great value for the people. 

Libraries are the rich store-houses of books on variouj 
'®P’ CS - There are books on history, politics, sociology, 
philosophy, psychology, economics, arts, humanities and 
sciences,' Great volumes and encyclopaedias on the just 
quoted subjects : are of great interest • and value for the 
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community of students and especially those ' students whcr- 
are researchers; *A research student has'to consult a very • 
many number of books and to buy all of them is* beyond- 
his reach. Libraries, thus, avoid enormous expenditures- 
which otherwise a student had to incur. These volumes- 
meet the needs of students of various shades, opinions - 
and professions. 

The most appealing and striking thing which one 
notices in public libraries is the heightened atmosphere, 
the calm, tranquil and serene environments The atmos- 
phere is most congenial for study. There is hot even a 
slight sound or echo. We find only books and readers-* 
without any noise. Moreover modern public libraries are; 
equipped with all the amenities and facilities like air- 
conditioning, easy furniture, well -arranged subject- wise 7 
books and above all a librarian who guides the readers 
for finding books from the shelves. 

Libraries inculcate the habit of reading which is very 
essential for the development of mental faculties and 
broadening of intellectual horizons and increasing of 
knowledge. Good books provide ample recreation and'' 
thus help a lot in dispelling the. gloom .and gleeful 
mood. All this is enjoyed without any charge, while if 
one has to resort for other means of recreation and enjoy- . 
mentlike cinema, club, coffee-houses, .one has to spend 
a lot. Over and above, a library is an exciting stir to 
reading which indeed makes a full man. “ 

Libraries are the treasure-houses of wisdom and know-, 
ledge. They are the means for the’ spread of civilization, 
for the advancement of human race and for the removal ol 
appalling ignorance and mass illiteracy. In libraries are - 
stored the lofy thoughts of the ancients and the accumu- 
lated learning of all eras. We find there the scriptures 
of every religion and histories of all the civilizations of 
the world beginning from the most primordial civilization . 
and coming to the present ones. In modem times libra- 
ries are. great boons and blessings because they are the- 



means for the dissemination of news and views, and fer- 
tile diffusion of knowledge. 

In ancient times there were libraries as well but they 
wt not well and fully equipped with, the books on all 
the , subjects. They generally kept manuscripts 
because printing was not there at that time. Moreover, 
the monasteries used to contain libraries in ancient times. 

But the scope was limited Modern public libraries preserve 
all the latest theories and theses on scientific research 
containing material of untold value. They are aids to 
civilization. In fact, libraries are the most precious 
possessions that a nation can have. 

— : o : — 

99 . the study of novels 
Or 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF NOVELS 

4 Fiction is a veritable chameleon, having innumerable 
feceta, and aspects. But novel is one of the most popular 
form of literature. Fiction stirs the sentimental and emo* 
tional elements inhuman bemgs. So everyone likes to 
read fiction. Moreover, the study of novel is much more 
easy than the study of poetry or any other form of 
literature. Novels cover practically the entire gamut of 
human life. Some novelists wrote in a manner as to 
provide intellectual pleasure by creating 'World', full of 
men and manners, scenes and situations, customs and 
conventions while another school of novelists wanted to 
convey and reflect their philosophy of life through their 
writings,. "A novel,” expounds Lord David Cecil, “is a 
w art in solar as it introduces us into a living 
world, in^ some respects resembling tbe world we live 
“ bur vrith an individuality of its own. Now this world’ 
owes its artist's creative faculty to his experience. His 
imagination apprehends reality in such a way as to present 
^ Wlt “ a n cw viiion of it. But in any artist only some • 
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Walter Scott’s novels are admixture of 
history and adventure. His ‘KenSwurth . Ttt Krx-e ol 
Lammermoore’ and ‘The Heart of hCdlothiun revitalise 
the dry bones of history. Virginia V> oolfe detwseted 
the materialism of the traditional novelrtti. As agaerst the 
intellectual approach of James Joyce, hen is a spiritual 
and aesthetic exposition. Her '.Sirs. Calloway’ is a shin- 
ing example Af stream consciousness and projects her 
whole life without time sequence. The novels of Sower 
set Maugham ‘are su geneno. In his novels like *Of 
Human Bondage’, ’The Moon and Six -Perce’, ‘Cakes 
and Ale’, he reflects and reveals the mood ol utter cyni- 
asm and frustration which overtook the post-war genera, 
tion of Europe. 

• *^ c QOVe k of Jane Aujtcn ‘Pride and Pre- 

jndice, Charlotte Bronte ‘‘Jane Eyre”, Hardy’s 'Tesj of 
DUtbaviBes’, E M. Forster i ‘Howard’s End’, Gals- 
worthy s 'The Forsyte Saga’ are masterly expositions on 
’uman instincts and passions. ' The humaa nature stands 
revealed m these novels. 

The great novelist always presents the inwardness of 
hudan mind and human nature which is found m every- 
XL d >«f the profound movo TO ntt 
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; aspects of his experience fertilize his imagination, > strike, 
■sufficiently deep down into the fundamentals of his perso- 
nality to kindle his creative spark. His achievement, 
therefore, is limited to the part of his work which deals 
-with, these aspects of his experience.” The novelist, as 
-a matter of fact, brings shape to his experiences and his 
•personal self which he likes very much. 

While reading a novel a reader is impressed by the plot 
-and characterization. If the plot, is well-knit and well- 
'united, no digressions and diversions, and a superb 
• commentary on the characters, the novel is bound to 
give interest to the reader. Plot is the very essence ol 
the novel, nay. it is the base on which the whole pyramid 
of the novel rests. 

While reading fiction, we come across various forms of 
fiction. Some are psychological while others are autobiogra- 
, phical. Modern fiction is many-sided. In modem fiction 
.there is the element of psychology, realism, predominance 
•of sex, consciousness .of the form. There is : the novel of 
ideas and a school of novelists representing the stream of 

■ consciousness. Referring to the multitudinous changes in 
subject-matter, form, style and technique which swept 

■ over the fiction of 20th century, J. B. Priestley has this 
to observe : “If we are asked ‘what has been happening 
-to the English novel during this period ?’ we are tempted 
rto reply, ■Everything’ : and to let it go at that.” 

Novel-reading is a good hobby. Novels recreate us, 
’thrill us, please us and delight us. The study of novels 
provides ample relief from the fever and fret of life, from 
the gloom and glum of life, from the boredom and 
•monotony of life. The moments of melancholy and hours 
of despair and despondency are warded off by reading an 
interesting novel. We are very much delighted and exhi- 
larated on reading the gripping plot, and spell-bound 
-story, the superb characterization and the liicid dialogues. 
Our attention is, engaged in knowing what is coming 
next. This craze, is very much there. . The novels of 
-Henry James, Virginia Woolfe, James Joyce, Dorothy 



{Richardson, and Alexander Dumas catch our attention. 
The philosophy of D H. Lawrence, Freud and Jung has 
-predominated this 3ge. D. H. Lawrence led the 
revolt against reason. His heroes and heroines were promp- 
ted by the dark and carnal urges springing up from their 
subconscious self. He is the greatest advocate of free 
love and perfect reorientation of sex. His preoccupation 
with sexuality, reaching its frankest expression in 'Lady 
•Chatterley’s Lover’, was so intense and profound 
4* • |* — "- c ** u * ,, to whether he 
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the. dry bones of history. Virginia Woolfe denounced 
the materialism of the traditional novelists. As against the 
intellectual approach of James Joyce, hers is a spiritual 
and aesthetic exposition. Her 'Mrs. Dalloway’ is a shin- 
•ing example Sf stream consciousness and projects her 
whole life without time sequence. The novels of Soma- 
set Maugham 'are su geneno. In his^ novels like *Of 
Human Bondage’, 'The Mood and Six -Pence’, ‘Cakes 
and Ale', he reflects and reveals the mood of utter cyni- 
cism and frustration which overtook the post-war genera- 
tion of Europe. 


While the rich novels of Jane Austen ‘Pride and Pre- 
judice’, Charlotte Bronte “Jane Eyre”, Hardy’s ‘Tcss of 
D’Urbervilles’, E M. Forster’s ‘Howard’s End 1 , Gals- 
worthy's ‘The Forsyte Saga’ are masterly expositions on 
human instincts and passions. The human nature stands 
revealed in these novels. 


,TJ»e great novelist always presents the inwardness or 
human mind and human nature which is found in every- 
day life. A true novelist depicts the profound move 
of hi s age. The age is reflected in the noveL The' 
reveals the age as much as the age reveals ^ the \ 

Jane Austen’s ‘Pride and 'Prejudice’ is a luC> . 
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rion is a roust before we resort to the process of. novel- 
reading. The study of fiction is a source of enlighten- 
ment and recreation, knowledge and information to many 
a mind who are oppressed by the weight of dejection 
and despondencey, melancholy and frustration. Only a 
proper selection of novels can prevent such jarring 
phenomenon. 


99. (a) SCIENCE AND ARTS 



centuries and revel and reflect the entire range of sciences 
and arts. Science and arts, primo facie, appear to be as 
two incompatible modes of human thought but if we 


science and arts and goes on to prove that the development 
of both has been cheek by jowL 

There is not least denying the fact that the ports have 
been interested in science as well as scientists have been 
influenced by poetry. Both the minds, artistic as well as 
scientific, have realised that an exclusively scientific train- 
ing will bring about a mental twist training. 

# Tyndall, a 19th century scremist, spurred in pursuit of 
science by inspiration drawn from Tennyson. Darwin 
was deeply delighted to read the dramas of Shakespeare 
and the poems of Wordsworth and Shelley and continued 
the same habit of peeping into the pages of poetry even in 
his senility. Humphry Davy and Rowan Hamilton were 
interested in poetry but at the same time were zealous 
researchers. Thomas Huxley had been interested in 
literature and examples of many more can be cited to 



show the immense interest of scientific workers in the 
horizon of art. Some scientists have been poets as well. 
In the 2nd century, Ptolemy, the astronomer, was a true 
poet.' Even in the 20th century, H- G. Wells and Julian 
Huxley, though literary artists, have equally been interes- 
ted in science and scientific researches. 

Despite these instances, where scientists have been 
artists and vie. versa, the fact remains that there is a 
fundamental difference between science and art. For 
whereas science delights in ascertaining and to set in 
intelligible and ordered relation the facts of the physical 
world, arts have in their province the depiction of the life 
of man in all its aspects, and working through the feelings, 
quickens that life to a higher consciousness. Of man as 
a social animal science has little to tell, of his life as an 
individual nothing. 

Ait has in its province the concern of man as a spiri- 
tual being and not man as a creature of the world. The 
artist irradiates man’s feelings, affections, emotions and 
sensibilities. The irrardness of human life, which is 
related with soul, is not at all touched by science OF 
good and evil, virtue and vice, freedom and justice,, 
science has nothing to say. The scientific vocabulary has 
no regard for such words as beauty and heroism, nobility 
and kindness etc. The sun of science does not dazzle the 
world of emotions and feelings which is the proper domain 
of artist. Thus in spirit scientist and artist stand poles 
apart. The artist revels in imagination and ideality where- 
as a man of science is the product of the intellect and 
reason, analysis and experiment. A poet appreciates 
flower’s beauty in his own imaginative way while a scien- 
tist will dissect its beauty under the searchlight of his 
critical analysis. 

In spite of the fundamental difference between these 
two forces of human mind, the influence of scientist on 
the artist and of science on literature has been quite 
prominent. While scientific • postulates and theories are 
susceptible to change, the realm of art does not undergo 
any change. 


The hurricane of science swept the shores of England 
curing 1 7tb century, popularly known as Elizabethan age. 
In the powerful winds of Renaissance there were seen 
floating the straws of science as well as art Francis Bacon 
is often described as the child of the Renaissance art and 
literature in Europe, But science was the master passion 
of Bacon’s life. To the scientist, Bacon was the Moses of 
Science. He realized that Aristotle and other university 
teachers and philosophers h3d not used the scientific 
method in their enquiries. Bacon was the first to advocate 
the inductive method in science. His Novum Organum 
is a piece de resistance in science Davenaflt with cons* 
tious pnde admits that he ‘is obliged for his imagery to 
man of science, as well as mechanical and liberal’ The 
inspiration from 'riccce was particularly drawn by Donne 
and Milton. Though a religious preacher, Donne was 
influenced by science to a limited extent because he was 
the disciple ol old scholasticism, and the new science 
could not impress him much. 

Elizabethan dramatists were swept away by the new 
thought currents in science. ChrUtopher Marlowe, in his 
Doctor Faustus, makes the learned Doctor of Germany 
interested in the mysteries of astronomical sciences. Even 
earlier to Marlowe, Chauce had been interested in the 
science of astronomy and his ‘Astrolable, is a literary man’s 
contribution to the understanding of celestial bodies. 
Chaucer’s ‘Astrolable’ is an early scientific life treatise by 
one of the greatest men ofletters The greatest interest 
of this book lies in the fact it presents the spectacle of an 
early example of the scientific application oi literature and 
literary handling of science 

Even the Royal Society was a blend of scientists and 
artists. Though the very forte of the Roval Society was 
to advance the cause of science, literary dilettantes were 
at once drawn towards the Royal Society and the original 
members of the society were Denham, Eveljp, Waller, 
Cowley and Dryden. The intimate association in the 
Royal Society of literary luminaries like Dryden and'" 
Cowley with men of science did much in accelerating the 
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^observation, on national enquiry and thought, an outlook 
founded. on the rock of sound reasoning. The scien- 
tific society has shunned and eschewed the old ‘wor'd of 
superstition and sophistry, of blind faith and fanaticism, 
of dogma and doubt, of scepticism and sentimentalism. 
Science is something universal knowing no barriers and 
barricades. 

The scientist is a man, a great creator of things, which 
can be applied for the pleasure and profit of humanity. 
The startling discoveries and inventions in the field of 
Iran sport and communication have made the life of human 
beings easy and comfortable. The outcome of the aero- 
plane, ships, sputniks and man-made satellites have not 
only facilitated the travelling, easy and fast but these 
Scientific achievements have opened before us new vistas of 
research and exploration. The interplanetary communi- 
cation facilitated by rockets and sputniks is not merely a 
-triumph in the field of communication but these inventions 
have made the process of research in the upper layers of 
•the atmosphere more easy, providing to the team of 
•'scientists new knowledge, new information and new data 
about the celestial bodies. Even in the sphere of health 
and hygiene, science has created innumerable medicines 
that promise to remove the last traces of disease from the 
surface of the earth While the invention of electricity, 
f telephone, television has made the life or people comfor- 
table, Science has given to humanity such a store-house 
of knowlrdge that the latter has been quite a failure to 
'understand it and apply it for the greatest good of greatest 
numbers Science has given men gigantic energy and 
■strength but this moral and mental sense still seems to be 
as dwarfish as ever. 

Science may be harmless though a positive blessing 
because science is an unending search for knowledge, for 
truth. Science has conquered the unconquerable forces of 
nature but the tragedy^ lies in that it has cot conquered 
■ human passions and sentiments. 

20th , century is an age of scientific research almost in 
.a\V the departments of human activity. The discovery of 
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the possibility of focussing electro- magnetic radiations- ' 
created conditions for the building of lasers. The first 
successful communications sessions by means of directed 
laser beams were conducted last year. But the militarists- 
want to use this discovery, too, as a weapon of destrution, 
as "death rays”. 

As a matter of fact, the science of universe goes- 
back deep into the history of the research for an 
answer to the mystery of its creation, beginning from Pha- 
les and Democritus, and then on to Copernicus and Galileo 
and Laplace. All these luminaries of science applied their 
discoveries and inventions for the enhancement of human 
knowledge. The progress of science down to the present 
times has brought people countless benefits. The raising, 
of agriculture, electrification and the creation of new 
materials, the introduction of automatic machines, the 
utilisation of nuclear energy, the liquidation of epidemics- 
and increasing man's life expectancy— all this is based 
on the achievements of science. This phenomenon shows- 
that science makes man a creator, it bestows upon him 
a great power to harness nature. But with all this, science- 
is still a Frankenstein — a mindless monster — which over- 
powers the creator— man and thus ends the master. 

That science has enabled us to travel over land, to- 
swim like fish and to fly like bird, is indubitable. It has 
endowed man with a plethora of comforts and inventions 
but it has still to teach man as to how to put them. in- 
best use. 

There is prevailing in our minds a sense of doom 
today. The sense of doom is not the fear of science, it is 
the fear of war. “And the causes of war were not created- 

by science” asserts Prof. Bronowski. He goes on, 

“No, science has not invented war, but it lias turned it 
into a very different thing. The people who distrust it are 
not wrong. The man in the pub who says ‘It’ll wipe- 
out. the world’, the woman in the queue who says 
‘It isn’t national’ — they do not express themselves very? 
well; but what they are trying to say makes sense'.. 
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Science has enlarged the mechanism of war, and it has . 
destroyed it.” 

c;™_ C r ‘ t '“ — r *' * - — . -f war 
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bomb, bacteriological war-fare/ poison-gas, TNT etc., 
have certainly multiplied the power of the wartnakers. 
Such weapons can kill more people, more secretly and 
pleasantly than those of the past. Moreover, this . 
second distressing phenomenon has been the creation of a 
sort of cold -war by science, which Prof Bronowski calls 
“was nerves and the war of nerves” Because, the purely 
scientific achievements have been used by politicians as 
instruments of their ideological propaganda Thus 
science has been mixed with politics. This trend is badj 
and provocative. The inventions of science must not be 
misused for furthering the political ends. Science is some- 
thing universal, international. But the politicians and 
militarists want to use the achievements of modem micro-- 
biology and epidemiology for purposes that are absolutely 
contrary to the tasks of medical science, they are crea- 
ting chemical and bacteriological means of mass annihi* 
Iation which, while killing all life, will preserve material - 
wealth. 

Thus With such inventions on the surface of the earth, 
any wrong step by any people or power can spell the 
death and destruction of humanity. “Science has merely 
provided the means for good or for ill and society has 
seized it for ill”, observes Prof Bronowski. This shows 
that science and scientists endeavour to remove the 
ocean of misery and grief from this earth, to remove all 
such afflictions which are haunting humanity. But the 

. .. * . ■ *—*««■ . - destroyer?’ 

■ ■ * stive force 

- - has not as- 
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that orders the destruction of people. Science is least 
be blamed. It is the mind of man which is responsible \ 


was responsible for brutally bombing Hiroshima an,d 
Nagasaki in 1945. Thus, while the scientist strives to 
remove the islands of illiteracy, death and disease, it is 
the politician who brings these evils. 

Albert Einstein once remarked that politics is more 
■complicated than physics, Man's mind has penetrated into 
the mysteries of the atom but it has not yet achieved' the 
means which could protect it from, tragedies. Therefore, 
it is more important for scientists to take up politics. 

Science has proved to be a harbinger of the Godly 
kingdom on the earth. We arc on the threshold of the 
practical application of the tremendous possibilities of 
popular welfare and universal .flourishing. The step in 
this direction will really change the very structure of 
humanity. Otherwise, the modern scientific and technical 
progress makes war not simply devastating but it .makes 
war tantamount to self-destruction. 

There is need to wage a struggle for peace, for out- 
lawing atomic weapons and declaring war as an illegal 
and inhuman act. War is a great plague and pestilence 
in the modern times. It is disastrous for the victor as well 
as for the vanquished. A proper outlook towards science 
is a must if humanity wants to survive. Survival of huma- 
nity in this nuclear-ridden and war torn world is the 
greatest question. Decision will have to be made pretty 
early before any big or mad power pulls the trigger 
and starts a catastrophical conflagration, which would 
be an immeasurable calamity for the scientists as well 
as politicians. Science is, nevertheless, a crcator.but it is 
the mind of man and that too of the politician which 
resorts to extinction and destruction of humanity. 

101. PROPAGANDA IN THE MODERN WORLD 

Propaganda in the present-day world has been consi- 
dered ns one of the most vital weapons for the populari- 
sation of news and views, for the dissemination of ideas 



.and information, for the spread of knowledge and above 
all for keeping the country’s image organised efforts and 
systematic advertisements. Moreover in this scientific 
age, science has given innumerable instruments for 
making mass propaganda. Radio, television, press etc. 
are the most important medias for propagating policies 
and programmes in all the fields of human activity. 

It is only because of propaganda, that people’s morale 
is kept high at the time of war. Propaganda plays a 
major role in keeping the tempo of the people according 
-to circumstances and situations. Propaganda can be of 
great use for popularising economic programmes, pofiti- 
•cal doctrines as well as for commercial and military pur- 
poses. During World War II, the Allies emerged out 
■victoriously and their victory was partly based upon the 
use of most scientific ways of propaganda. 

' This system of propaganda finds its genesis down the 
ages though the methods used for propagating the ideas 
-and ideals were different. In the old principalities and 
■princedoms, the kings and princes used to win popular 
support for the throne by singing its glories and successes. 
For this purpose, great bards and poets were invited and 
asked to recite some poems eulogising the throne. For 
the spread of rc igion, missionaries used to tour and 
-travel far offlands in order to give the message of (heir 
respective religious wars and crusades and all these were 

kept up by the platform and pulpit, were the most com- 
mon means of propaganda. 
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An orator speaking from All India Radio can sway 
the audiences of the whole country by his powerful. 
eloquence and convincing arguments. Churchill, by the 
sheer ferver of his words and oratory, could mesmerise- 
the whole -world into war. His lengthy though powerful* 
speeches against the tyranny of Hitler won for him world 
renown and his speeches were heard and read by the 
modern means of propaganda like radio and press. 

Press plays a great role in so far as the question of' 
propaganda is concerned. Morning neswpapers, periodi- 
cals, magazines and other paraphernalia of press percolates - 
among the educated classes. The role of cinema and 
v news-reels in screening the things of great importance - 
and significance for the persons of all hues and views is 
really commendable. The horrors of World Wars can- 
at once be seen through the films which screen the very 
tragic and horrid scenes of war. From these scenes, 
humanity can learn the lessons that war is a deadly 
plague. From the picture we can know about the- 
military operations and fighting scenes in far off lands as 
well as thwarting all such information and news that is 
mcorrect and retardthe pace of defence preparedness. 
The rumours spread be fifth-columnists anti nationalists- 
and traitors can only by counteed through the means- 
of modern propaganda. Especially the days of fighting* 
attract large audiences before radio sets as people are 
enthusiastic for knowing the latest happenings on the* 
battle-front. 

In the modern world publicity is of great value and. 
publicity in foreign lands is all the more indispensable., 
a ^' an y nation, which is the first to give tbe publi- 
city about her policies and programmes is usually ranked- 
as a true nation. At the time of Chinese and Pakistani, 
aggressions in 1962 and 1965 respectively, the world was. 
mis ed and dodged by the sheer foieign publicity of these 
powers. Fantastic headlines appeared in the press- 
of foreign coun tries. It was all because of tbeir. blackmail.- 
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through publicity and propaganda. How the whole world 
■willyniUy sided with Pakistan was achieved only through 
the sheer power of propaganda. 

There is no exaggeration in saying that modem age 
is an ate of propaganda- Great wan and battles, election 
contests are won by propaganda, good, bad or indifferent. 
Propaganda *s a n'ost vital factor for success in the present 
world of advertisement. Some countries have in their 
cabinets Propaganda Ministers. The appointment of 
Mr. Goebbles by Hitler as Propaganda Minister of 
Germany during the crucial days of World War II, was 
an act of great wisdom. But the Goebblesquian tricks 
became vulnerable before the brisk propaganda of Bri- 
tishers. Propaganda can work wonders It can make or 
mar political parties, can demoralise the armies and can 
win multitudes in religion. 

i Propaganda, conducted by the means which adver- 
tisers have found successful, is now one or the recognised 
methods in all advanced countries, and is especially the 
method by which democratic opinion is created. On 
"the whole, the art of propaganda in the present world of 
mutual wrangling! is indispensable. Broadly speaking a 
•country is powerful or weak according to the propa- 
ganda it has made in the world. 


The End 
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